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PREFACE, 


THIs Book is published in obedience to a call, 
which the Author felt himself unable to resist. 
So long ago as 1868, several influential clergymen 
took the opportunity offered them by the Wolver- 
hampton Congress of meeting together to discuss, 
and consider the remedy for, the ignorance so ex- 
tensively prevalent on the subject of the Church. 
It appeared to them that even thosa who are more 
or less competently acquainted with the rudiments 
of the Christian Religion, are often (from want 
of instruction) lamentably deficient in knowledge 
respecting the Church,—her claims, her title- 
deeds, her powers, and the grounds on which she 
claims the allegiance of her children. They also 
thought that it might do something towards the 
removal of this ignorance, if there were a manual, 
clearly and temperately written, which might 
meet with something like general acceptance, and 
might be placed in the hands of school-teachers 
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and others, whose province it was to give instruc- 
tion on religious subjects. Not wishing their 
discussion to terminate on itself, without practical 
issue, they determined to request Dr. Goodwin 
(then Dean of Ely), and myself, to undertake the 
task which appeared to them so desirable, indi- 
cating a Catechism as the particular form which 
the work should assume. Dr. Goodwin and I had 
a meeting, to consider the question of compliance 
with their wishes; and we both agreed that, 
though it was an undertaking delicate and diffi- 
cult, and which of ourselves we never should 
have sought, yet when it was devolved upon us 
by several of our brother-clergy, whose opinion 
we had every season to respect, it would be hardly 
proper to decline. We therefore considered the 
divisions into which the subject would fall, agreed 
what parts of the joint work each of us should 
make himself responsible for, and so parted. 
Some time after this, Dr. Goodwin, by his 
elevation to the See of Carlisle (an elevation 
involving, as such preferment always must, an 
overwhelming mass of engagements), was obliged 
to resign partnership. This resignation of course 
robbed the work of its fairest promise ; for Dr. 
Goodwin had all the qualifications for such an 
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enterprise, and would have been sure to execute 
his part with vigour, clearness, and acceptance ; 
and, like the king in the parable, I was obliged 
to consider whether, with my own slender re- 
sources, I should not find such a task above my 
unaided strength. There were three arguments, it 
seemed to me, for proceeding and doing my best : 
first, that I had already begun, if not actually to 
write, yet mentally to construct what was required 
of me ; secondly, that the same Providence which 
had in the first instance, without seeking of my 
own, seemed to summon me to put my hand to 
such a wogk, though depriving me of my help- 
mate, had given no indication that I was to 
abandon the task imposed on me, thirdly, that 
I should hardly be acting up to my idea of my 
duties, as Dean of a Cathedral Church, if I did 
not respond to a call made upon me for a work on 
a theological subject, which it was hoped might 
be generally useful. So I went on, as I found 
opportunity to do so, expressing my_ thoughts 
first in the shape of Sermons, and then cast- 
ing them into the mould of Chapters. Had I 
followed my own inclination, I should have 
done no more. But I had to consider that I was 
writing to order; and therefore, in deference 
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to the recommendations we had received when 
our task was assigned to us, I have added to 
each Chapter a Catechism, or (as perhaps in some 
cases it should be rather called) a dialogue upon 
it, the object of which is to make clear, to rivet, 
and occasionally to expand, the lessons contained 
in it. This has been a work of considerable 
trouble; but it is trouble which I do not regret. 
If my Catechisms are useful to no one else, they 
will at least have been of service to the writer. I 
have found that the making them has cleared and 
confirmed my own views. It is easy, in writing 
an essay, to slur over in one or two hazy sentences 
the weak points of an argument. But when one 
sits down to consider what these weak points are, 
and what answers could be given to a person 
founding objections on them, and to draw out 
these answers in extenso (and this the compiler of 
a Catechism must do), the hold one gets of one’s 
own position thereby is far firmer and more satis- 
factory than before. 

If I must be candid about my work, I fear that 
the views expressed in this Catechism will not meet 
with sufficiently general acceptance to make it 
answer the great object which those who suggested 
it had in view. This I cannot help. It would 
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have been easy to write a quantity of matter on 
the Ministry, Sacraments, Offices of the Church, 
and on the relation which in our own country she 
holds to the State, while blinking the delicate 
question as to her real essence and constitution. 
But this would have been neither clear in theory, 
nor brave in practice. For my own part, I cannot 
understand how the Ministerial Succession can be 
otherwise than essential to a rightly constituted 
Church ; and, as I entertain this conviction deeply, 
I have announced it fearlessly, while earnestly 
endeavouring, at the same time, both to hold and 
to speak “the truth in love.” Iam quite aware, 
of course, that this feature of it must preclude 
the general acceptance of my works But for this 
failure I submit that my employers, more than 
myself, must be held responsible. They should 
have intrusted the task to another hand. 

One observation, however, I may make, by way 
of preventing the reader from turning away at the 
outset, upon finding a Scriptural interpretation in 
which he cannot concur. In the first Chapter I 
have assigned that meaning to our Lord’s great 
promise to St. Peter, which seems to me the most 
simple and suitable of any I have met with. I 
am not unaware that both ancient and modern 
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Doctors of the Church, of the greatest theological 
eminence, interpret the promise differently. The 
passage being a fundamental one, I was obliged 
to consider it; and in doing so, I have expounded 
it in the way which most approves itself to my 
own mind. But I am anxious to point out that 
the possible incorrectness of my exposition does not 
affect my argument. Granting that éwt ravrn rp 
aérpa does not mean St. Peter in any sense, still 
it is as a fact indisputable that he took the pro- 
minent part in commencing the superstructure of 
the Church, whereof his Master had laid the 
foundations, and that by wielding the keys of 
the Word and Sacraments he first unlocked “ the 
kingdom of heaven” to penitent and believing 
souls. That is all that is necessary for the argu- 
ment ;—a certain fact, not a questionable inter- 
pretation. 

It remains to acknowledge my heavy debt to 
the Reverend Dr. Irons, and to the late Professor 
Blunt, in the three last Chapters. I have not 
read Dr. Irons’s most valuable Essay! on the In- 
terpretation of the Bible, since it was first pub- 
lished ; but my strong impression is, that nearly 


1 Tus BIBLE AND Irs INTERPRETERS. By William J. [rons, 
D.D., otc. London, 1865. 
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all the thoughts contained in Chaps. vul and 
Ix. are originally his, sown in my mind by his 
Essay, and now reproduced in my own language. 
To the late Margaret Professor at Cambridge’ my 
obligations are even greater and more conscious 
(alas! when shall we look again upon a divine so 
learned, so acute, so in harmony with both ele- 
ments in our Communion?) ; and the latter part 
of the last Chapter is, as will be seen, only an 
expansion of one of his terse eulogies of the Book 
of Common Prayer. If I have in any way con- 
tributed to the wider knowledge of his works, 
and their greater appreciation by English Church- 
men, I shall not have Written altogether in vain. 


e E. M. G. 


AYNHOE RectTory, BANBURY, Oct. 9, 1872. 
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1 Fivz SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE IN 1845, AND FIVE OTHERS IN 1851. CUawm- 
bridge, 1847 and 1852. 
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THis Second Edition had hardly been struck 
off, and further alterations in the body of the work 
precluded by the breaking up of the type, when 
a criticism reached the author, weighty both from 
its own intrinsic value and from the position of 
the critic, which he could wish to have received 
at an earlier period. He has carefully preserved 
the letter containing it, with the view of re-con- 
sidering those statements of his work, to which 
his attention “has been called, and of modifying 
them in a future edition (should such be de- 
manded), in case they should appear to him to 
require modification. For the present, he must 
deal with the criticism by a few general remarks, 
and more vaguely than he could wish, as the letter 
containing it, though safely preserved, is not on 
the spur of the moment accessible. The gist of 
the criticism was, that the parallel drawn in the 
work between the secession of the Ten Tribes and 
the formation of schismatical Communions in the 
Christian Church is not just or tenable; that the 
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secession had the express sanction of God, or at 
all events would have had it, if the ringleader of 
the secession had been obedient to the divine 
precepts (see 1 Kings xi 38); that the Ten Tribes 
therefore were not schismatical in any sinful 
sense of the word,—and that, consequently, their 
secession cannot fairly be appealed to as in any 
measure justifying a schismatical Christian Com- 
munion, Almighty God having never spoken any 
word which could be construed into an authoriza- 
tion of such a Communion. And a very apt 
passage of St. Augustine is cited by my critic, to 
show that that great Father of the Church did not 
regard the secession of the Tribes as in any sense 
asin of schism. It is hard odds indeed to con- 
tend against Augustine; and I must take the first 
opportunity of examining (as I have not yet done) 
the passage of his works referred to. But mean- 
while let me say that I fail to see in 1 Kings xi. 
26-40, or even in the prohibition to recalcitrate 
against the secession (1 Kings xii. 24), “ Return 
every man to his house; for this thing is from 
me,” anything more than a prediction of what 
would in the counsels and order of God’s Provi- 
dence surely ensue, as a punishment of Solomon’s 
sin (1 Kings xi. 11); and a direction to Rehoboam 
to accommodate himself to that order of God’s 
Providence ; or, in other words, to “accept the 
punishment” of his father’s iniquity. It does not 
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appear to me that God ever directed the Ten 
Tribes to secede, or sanctioned their secession by 
precept. He foretold that they should secede, and 
by the prediction put it into Jeroboam’s mind to 
head the secession, and, when the event had taken 
place, He prohibited Rehoboam from protesting 
against it. But all this falls short of justifying the 
act of secession. When Elisha predicted the death 
of Benhadad, and Hazael’s exaltation to the throne 
of Syria (2 Kings viii. 10-13), he did not in any 
degree sanction the wicked assassination, by which 
both the one event and the other were to be 
brought about. Jeremiah predicted the Baby- 
lonish captivity, as an event ordained by God for 
the punishment of His people, and® strictly for- 
bade recalcitration against, or evasion of, the 
punishment; the people were to settle in Babylon, 
domesticate themselves there for seventy years, 
pray for the peace of the heathen sovereigns set 
over them, etc., not but that the captivity was 
brought about by the agency of “the corrupt 
wills and affections of sinful men,” nor that God 
sanctioned (except as providentially He sanctions 
everything) the greed and ambition which urged 
the Babylonish monarch to the conquest. Simi- 
larly (if I understand the transaction aright), God 
ordained, in just retribution for Solomon’s sin, 
the secession of the Ten Tribes from his son. 
Having ordained it, He predicted it, and strictly 
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enjoined Rehoboam’s acquiescence; he was to 
accommodate himself to certain penal conse- 
quences of what his father had done. In this I 
have ventured to see a parallel to the circum- 
stances of the Christian Church, now broken and 
weakened by grievous schisms and secessions. 
Unity was her Lord’s design for her; the grand 
ideal was “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
But her sins, her idolatries, her superstitions, her 
degeneracy in a hundred forms from the Apostolic 
model, provoked God to allow the ideal to be 
shattered. True, He never said a word sanctioning 
secession. True also, that, while in many instances 
of secession there was a sincere love of His truth 
in the seceders, and a Gordial desire for the main- 
tenance of it in all its ‘purity, there were also 
(what human movement is withéut such in- 
gredients ?) less worthy elements of impatience, 
precipitancy, vanity, and sinful independence. 
Still more true, that this divided state of the 
Church is opposed to God’s mind for her, as made 
known to us in His Holy Scriptures. But the 
question is, what attitude ought to be assumed 
towards secession, not when originally contem- 
plated, but when it has become a fazt accompli, 
and when some measure of the divine blessing 
and grace seems to accompany the efforts of the 
seceders? Is there no sense, in which it is true 
“that this thing is from me, saith the Lord,’—a 
b 
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“thing,” perhaps, not to be wholly reversed by 
the most strenuous human endeavours, until the 
Prince of Peace comes, and to be accepted by the 
Church as a punishment of the iniquity which 
drew it down? My critic says he fears that 
“there is scarcely such a thing as an orthodox 
dissenter.” That is a question of fact, and of the 
meaning one attaches to the term “ orthodoxy.” 
If orthodoxy is to be measured by a cordial 
acceptance of the Nicene Creed, the one great 
utterance of the undivided Church, I would fain 
hope, and I joyfully cling to the belief, that 
orthodox dissenters may be numbered by thou- 
sands. But this does not diminish my value for 
the Ministerial Success‘on, nor my sense of 
grievous defect in Communions which lack it, 
nor dim my ‘perception of the truth that separa- 
tion, though to be accepted as a punishment of 
iniquity, never is or can be according to the mind 
of Christ. 


TYNTESFIELD, NEAR BRISTOL, 
August 22, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHAT THE CHURCH IS, AND WHEN AND HOW 
IT WAS FOUNDED. 


“And E say also unto fhee, What thon art Peter, and 
upon this rock E£ will build mp church.”—St. Marr. 
XVI. 18. 


. I BELIEVE in the holy Catholick Church.” 

How many thousands of persons are there, 
who recite these words glibly Sunday after Sunday 
in the Creed, who neveztheless do not believe in 
the holy Catholick Church, and in whose mouths 
therefore this Article of Faith is am idle word! 
And their unbelief is due in great part, if not 
entirely, to ignorance. They have been fairly 
well instructed in those religious truths which 
have to do with the individual soul; a good deal 
of information has been communicated to them at 
various times about the duties, the privileges, and 
the hopes of the Christian. Nay, more than this: 
they have learned something respecting the 
Heavenly Father, the Saviour, the Comforter; 
they know what are the offices of the three Divine 
Persons in the scheme of Human Redemption, and 
they could quote several texts in illustration of 
those offices. But anything like methodized in- 
struction respecting the Church they never re- 
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ceived in their youth; and maturer years have 
not supplied the deficiencies of early training. 
This being the case, they become the easy victims 
of any popular error on the subject of the Church, 
which may happen to be floating about in their 
theological atmosphere. One of these errors—a 
very mischievous one, and the more likely to mis- 
lead because it is patronized by persons who have 
a reputation for piety, and because it wears a 
specious appearance—confounds the Church with 
God’s elect people, whom only He Himself can 
for certain know and see. Hence springs the 
erroneous and unscriptural phraseology, “The 
invisible Church.” There is properly no such 
thing. The Church of Holy Scripture, whether 
under the Old’ or New Dispensation, is always a 
visible body, which may be known and seen, 
established in the earth to bear testimony to 
God’s Truth, and intrusted with the ministration 
of His Word and Ordinances. And the distinction 
between the Church and God’s elect people (which 
is what is meant by “the invisible Church”) is 
clearly drawn by our Lord Himself. I should say 
that the word Church, in the original Greek of the 
New Testament, means “a body called out.” It is 
derived from a compound verb; that is, from a verb 
with a preposition prefixed; and the verb means 
“to call,” and the preposition means “out.” The 


1 It is strictly Scriptural to speak of the Church under 
the Old Dispensation. St. Stephen does so: ‘This is he, 
that was in the church in the wilderness with the angel 
which spake to him in the mount Sina, and with our fathers : 
who received the lively oracles to give unto us” (Acts vit. 38). 
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words of our Lord which I refer to are as follows— 


“For many are called, but few are chosen out (or wistinetion 


elect)” They occur in a connexion which throws tanihen 


great light upon them, immediately after the Para- 2% gu’ 
ble of the Wedding Garment, upon which they oP "ato 
form our Lord’s comment. A great number of ae xxii. 


people out of the highways, of all characters and st. gat. 
circumstances, had been bidden to the wedding ;™*'* 
these are the called ones, the members of the 
Church, or body called. One man in the story, the the man 


e e vy t 
representative of a great multitude, had not on a eating 
; R tat 
1 The distinction between “calling” (xAjovs) and “ elec- of the calle 


tion” (éxAoy7), “the called” (kAyrot) (who, as collected and who are not 
organized into one body, are the éxxAnoia or called out O*™ 
Society) and ‘‘the elect” (éxXexrot), 18 carefully observed in 
the New Testament, even in passages where the two might 
seem to a superficial observer to be confounded. It is to be 
Seema eoer t . calling” has a certain affinity with 
“election,” all the “elect” being “called,” though by no 
means all the ‘‘ called” are “ élect.” In St. Peter’s Second 
Epistle we find “calling” and “election” side by mde: 
‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure” (orovddacare BeBaiav ipav 
THY KAnow Kai éexdoyny troreicOa). It might be inferred 
hence that “calling” and “election” are the same thing ; 
but Holy Scnpture, which is spare rather than lavish of 
words, never uses two words to express the same idea. The 
warning of the passage is that both ‘‘ calling” and “ elec- 
tion,” through the perversity of the human will, may fail. 
Judas was (like St. Paul) a called Apostle (kAnrds amdaroXos) ; 
for our Lord, in appointing him, “called unto Him whom 
He would” (srpookadeira obs #OeXev adros), St. Mark in. 
13, 19; and he was also a chosen Apostle, for our Lord 
says, including him, “Did I not choose you twelve?” and 
yet lus “calling” and ‘‘ election” failed ; he was “a devil,” 
St. John vi. 70. See the two words m juxtaposition in 
Rev. xvii. 14. “He” (the Lamb) “is Lord of lords, and 
King of kings; and they that are with Him are called, 
and chosen, and faithful” (kAnrot cai éxAexrot Kat mucrot) ; 
not called and chosen only, but such as had made their call- 
ing and election sure, having been fazthful unto death, and ° 
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wedding garment, that is, though a called one, a 
member of the Church, he had not that spirit of 
holy joy? and love, which harmonizes with the 
great solemnity of the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. He stands for those who, though called, are 
not elect or chosen, and who would probably have 
been represented as the majority of the company, 


res as if the propriety of the story had admitted of such 
the ale as a@representation. But the presenting oneself at 


an Eastern wedding without that costume, which 
it is the part of the giver of the entertainment to 


therefore inheriting “the crown of life” (Rev. ii. 10). The 
“elect” are not “called” merely, but “ the called accord- 
ing to God’s purpose ” (Rom. viii. 28), to whom “all things 
work together for good.” We hear of them under another 
attribute in Acts i. 47, where they appear as in course (or 
process) of salvation: ‘ And the Lord went on adding to the 
Church” (i.e. to the visible sociaty) ‘‘ daily those who were 
in process of salvation” (for such 1s the exact rendering of 
the words, ‘O 38¢ Kupios mpoceribes rovs cwfopevous Kab’ 
"puepay Ty €xxAne@ig,—one of the many passages in which our 
translators have hardly been observant enough of the force 
of the tenses). The evidence of “ election” seems to be the 
Gospel’s coming to aman “in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance” (1 Thess. i. 5). The “call” 
is seconded in such cases by an inward experience of the 
kind described. And yet this inward experience does not 
necessarily involve “ faithfulness unto death,” or secure the 
person undergoing it for eternal hfe. We may be both 
“called ” and “chosen,” and yet not ‘‘ faithful.” My only 
aim in these observations is to give consistency and harmony 
to the phraseology of the New Testament on this difficult 
subject, and I trust I have not stumbled in the attempt. 
At all events this is certain, that ’ExxAnoia (Church) means, 
according to its etymology, a body called out ; and that the 
idea conveyed by it is entirely distinct from that of people 
choren out (éxXexroi). 

1 This is Professor Archer Butler’s interpretation of the 
Wedding Garment in his magnificent sermon on that Par- 
able; and I have never seen any which so much approved 
itself to my mind, 
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provide for his guests, would be quite an excep- 
tional case; and our Lord’s parables describe 
only such cases as have a certain amount of veri- 
similitude, and might have actually happened.? 

It appears to me, then, that a short and simple all for the 
treatise, setting forth in a methodical manner the frente 
doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Church, ° 
may be useful, under God’s blessing, in filling up a 
gap in the faith of some, and in bringing out into 
the clearer consciousness of others, and giving a 
logical consistency to, truths which are at present 
held by them with somewhat of confusion and 
vagueness. 


1 The other connexion in which the same words occur 
should not be ovelooked. It 1s at the close of the Parable 
of the Labourers 1m the Vineyard. St. Peter had asked the 
Lord what h@and his colleagues should have for the sacr- 
fices they had made in ofiler to follow Him. The Lord 
answered by assuring themeof an over-abundant recom- 
pence ; but at the same time said much to correct the state 
of mind out of which the question had grown. The ques- 
tioner must be warned first that others called later into the 
vineyard, and serving there a much shorter time (as was the 
case with St. Stephen) should be as munificently recom- 
pensed as he, God’s recompences being of grace, and not 
mere mercenary equivalents of the service rendered. This 
teaching is conveyed by the story of the labourers hired at 
the eleventh hour, who received the same wages with those 
sent into the viveyard early in the morning. Secondly, it 18 
just to be insinuated to St Peter that, notwithstanding all the 
sacrifices made by him, he may fail still (for has not Iscariot 
made the same ?), and come short of the glory of God alto- 
gether, ‘‘ Know ye not that they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize?” “ Strive to enter 1n at 
the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.” So our Lord closes the parable 
with the maxim, “So the last shall be first, and the first 
last ; for many be called, but few chosen ;” almost as if the 
eacher-called labourers had been mulcted altogether of ther 
wages, on account of their churlish murmuring. 
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And here methinks it is quite possible that the 


for a for ‘realise reader, who has proceeded only thus far, should be 


Church, 


Its close 
union mith 
Christ. 


whispering to himself—* Better write about Christ, 
than write about the Church.” Indeed! but I was 
under the impression (and I imagined that I had 
Scripture for it) that in doing the one I was doing 
the other. I thought that Christ and the Church 
were one—so entirely one, that He is called the 
head and she the body, He the vinestock and she 
the branches, He the bridegroom and she the 
bride—so entirely one, that He feels and resents 
as inflicted upon Himself any injury done to her, 
according to that word of His own to Saul of 
Tarsus—“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” 
I thought I had read also that our Lord and His 
apostle Paul went about “ preaching the kingdon 
of God ;” and I supposed that part of the mean- 
ing (if not the whole meaning) of that term was 
the Church. ,And tell me, moreover, my reader, 
whether you desire me to speak to you faithfully 
the whole of God’s Word, or only such parts of it 
as you fancy most, and as jump with the religious 
views which you have been led to form. I hope 
you will say, “I desire you to give me the whole;” 
but, whether you desire it or not, I am solemnly 
bound to doit. And I find in the Scriptures of 
the New Testament not only four most precious 
books descriptive of Christ, but one book, in the 
nature of an appendix, devoted to the history of 
that Church, which Christ in the passage now be- 


ae fore us proposes to build. The Book of the Acts 
an insu of the Apostles describes the foundation, devel- 


istorp of 
hue urch. 


* opement, progress, and spread of the Christian 
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Church ; nor does the inspired historian lay down 
the pen, till he has brought St. Paul, the great 
preacher of God’s Kingdom among the Gentiles, 
to Rome, which was then the mistress of the civili- 
sation of the world. Where the Holy Spirit devotes 
one whole book to the history and fortunes of the 
Church, can a Christian minister, who desires 
to declare all the counsel of God to his hearers 
or readers, be justified in ignoring the subject ? 
Let us then open in the present Chapter the 
subject of the Church. 


In all subjects of human knowledge a right 
grounding is of the utmost importance. A right 
grounding makes a safe superstructure. Nay, 
more than this. A correct fundamental principle 
on any subjéct, once seized by the mind, is often 
more correctly likened to a seed than to a founda- 
tion. A foundation is not a house, and can never 
of itself become one; but a seed zs a plant in 
embryo; it will become a plant, when the germ 
is disentangled and developed. A whole host of 
popular misapprehensions about the Church is 
put to flight, and a right direction is given to all 
thoughts upon the subject, by simply embracing 
the fundamental Church truth, which is, that our gy tunva- 
Lord came not simply to teach certain religious Gpuch truth, 
doctrines, but to found a society; and that He 
did what He came to do,—left behind Him, and 
bequeathed to the world, not only a large amount 
of precious truth, which is preserved in the volume 
of the New Testament, but also a great Divine 
world-embracing Society, having (as human so- 


First an- 
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cieties have) its officers, its rules, its rite of admis- 
sion, its power of expulsion, its solemn meetings 
or assemblies. Grant this, and grant it with a 
living conviction, prepared to accept all the legiti- 
mate consequences which it draws after it in its 
train, and you have already mastered a great part 
of the truth respecting the Church. And grant it 
you must, if you desire to be guided by God’s 
Word. In the passage which stands at the head 
of this Chapter, our Blessed Lord announces His 


four erd's intention of building a Church, and of build- 
rpose of 


ilbt 
Chure> m 
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ing it, in some sense (to be presently explained), 
upon the apostle Peter. “I say also unto thee,” 
(St. Peter had just confessed our Lord to be “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God ;” and now our 
Lord is about to confess him before His Father 
and the holy angels,—to tell St. Peter what he 
is) “That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church.” In which words we ob- 
serve first, that the Church was not actually built 
when the words! were spoken—an observation 
which may throw some light upon its character. 
For why does not our Lord recognise the little 
group of disciples, who gathered round Him in 
the days of His earthly pilgrimage, as in itself 
a Church? Did not the Apostles and holy 
women, and all those who during our Lord’s 





1 The same fact—that the Christian Church was not in 
existence in our Lord’s own time—might be inferred from 
the scanty mention of it in the Gospels,—this and St. Matt. 
xvii. 17 being the only places where the word occurs. In 
the Acts it occurs twenty-one times, and in St. Paul’s 
Epistles and the Revelation frequently. The thing repre- 
sented by it was then in existence. 
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life were attracted by His miracles and teaching, 
and who with Peter confessed Him to be the 
Christ the Son of God, of themselves constitute a 
Church? Not in strictness of speech. And why 
not? Because a number of believers in Christ, 
not gathered into one society, wanting organiza- 
tion and mutual interdependence, are not a Church. 
A Church is not an aggregation of believers, but a mitterence 
body (or society) of believers, There is a great semcaston 
difference between an aggregation and a body. A ®™#*™ 
body is not a heap of members (if foot, and hand, 
and eye, and ear, were fashioned separately, with- 
out any coherence or common principle of life, 
this would not be a body); but it is a system of 
members knit together into one organism, and per- 
vaded by one life. Or (to borrow an illustration 
from thevegétable world), if you severed, and placed 
together in a heap, the stock, the branches, the 
leaves, and the clusters of a vine, this would not 
be a vine. <A vine is a tree, through whose stem 
the sap rises in spring, and circulates through the 
branches, and pours itself in rich luxuriance 
through every tendril and sucker. Now, like a 
body, and like a tree, the Church is a hving 
organism, deriving from Christ (who is its Head, 
if we regard it asa body; its Root, if we regard it 
as a tree) the life of the Holy Ghost. And the 
vitalizing, organizing, cementing power of the 
Holy Ghost came down into the community of the 
disciples on the feast of Pentecost, ten days after 
their Master’s ascension into Heaven, forming 
them into what they had never been before—one 
Body, the Body of Christ, or the Church. 
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If then the Church was built for the first time, 
or rather began to be built, on the feast of Pente- 
cost, is there any allusion to the transactions of 
that day in the words before us? Most assuredly 
there is. Certainly Scripture hangs together with 
Scripture, all Scripture having been given by 
inspiration of God, with a wonderful coherence. 
Who was the prominent character—who took 
the leading part—in the proceedings of the 
day of Pentecost? Clearly St. Peter. It was 
he who preached the first Christian sermon, 
—a sermon attended with marvellous effects, 
for it was the instrument of converting three 
thousand souls. It was he, under whose sanc- 
tion (and probably in many cases by whose 
hand) “they that gladly received his word were 
baptized.” Again, it was he who ddmitted the 
Gentiles to the Church in the person of Cor- 


ie person of of nelius and his near friends. The proceed- 


ings on that occasion were of much the same 
character. A simple sermon from St. Peter, 
bearing brief testimony to the character, life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, was the first of 
these proceedings. Then the Holy Ghost fell on 
the hearers, with precisely the same effect as at 
Pentecost,—the speaking with tongues. But the 
ordained form of admission to the Church, the 
form which our Saviour before His ascension had 
solemnly enjoined, had yet to be complied with, 
and was complied with; for they who had re- 
ceived the inward spiritual grace of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism could not with propriety be 
denied its outward sign. “Can any man forbid 
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THE! water, that these should not be baptized, 

which have received the Holy Ghost as well 

as we?” So St. Peter “commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord.” By these 

great acts of the ministry of St. Peter two ate tus 
predictions of our Lord respecting the future of fupedting” 
that Apostle were fulfilled. The one was uttered mintug env 
immediately after the first miraculous draught of oe a: 
fishes; “Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt 

catch men.” (Was it not indeetl catching men in 

the Gospel net, when by one act of his ministry he 
converted three thousand souls?) The second pre- 

diction is in the words before us, and it is quite 

as personal to St. Peter,—has quite as little to do 

with any official successors (or imagined official 
successors) of the Apostle, as the earlier one. 

The word Pefer in the original language of the gurmning of 
New Testament means a stone, while the feminine "4%". 
form of the word, which is used in the latter Mt, ... 
clause, means a rock. What our Lord declares is Bing sensu 
that St. Peter’s work should agree with his name ; fmm’ 
and doubtless the words would have been, “Thou “virater 
art Peter, and upon this stone I will build my St. Bete. 
Church,” if this would not have violated the pro- 

priety of the figure. Houses never are built upon 

a single stone; but they may be built upon a 

rock. Therefore our Lord changes the word into 

the feminine, while He retains the play upon it. 


1 It is much to be regretted that in the Authorized Version 
of Acts x. 47, our translators have neglected to represent 
the definite article. Cornelius and his friends had received 
the “inward spiritual grace” of the Sacrament of Baptism. 
St. Peter’s argument is, ‘Can any one refuse them THE water 
—the outward visible sign ?” 
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(And, if our Lord did not speak in Greek, but in 
Aramaic, this remark will equally well apply to 
St. Matthew’s version of His words, which of 
course was given by inspiration.) The meaning 
is, that St. Peter was destined, in the order of 
God’s Providence, to lay the first foundation of 
the Church. I say the first or earliest founda- 
tion. Others laid foundations as well as he. 
St. Paul did so, and says he did so, “As a wise 
master-builder, I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon.” Any man who is 
the first to preach Christ, and win souls to Christ 
in a particular district, lays the foundation in that 
district. As it is said in the Epistle to the 
Romans, “ Yea, so have I strived to preach the 
gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build upon another man’s foundation.” All 
the Apostles laid foundations, each in his own 
sphere, and are recognised as having done so in 
that noble passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians ; 
“Yeare...... fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God; and are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
And in the Book of the Revelation this funda- 
mental character of the work of the Apostles 
is exhibited symbolically in the description of 
the New Jerusalem, which represents the Church 
triumphant. “And the wall of the city had 
twelve foundations, and in them the names 
of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” But St. 
Peter laid the earliest foundation (in point of 
time) which ever was laid: and it need not 
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therefore surprise us to hear Christ announcing 

that He intends to build His Church upon Peter, 

that is, upon Peter’s ministry, his ministry having 

been the earliest Christian ministry ever exer- 

cised. If it be desired further to obviate any 
erroneous inference which might be drawn from 

the words, and any trenching upon the preroga- 

tives of the Blessed Saviour, (though why should 

we be so afraid of the plain sense of God’s Word 
misleading ? is God unable to guard His own 
phraseology ? must we for ever be putting forth 

our hands, Uzzah-like, to the sacred ark, as if He 

who sitteth between the cherubim were not able 

to protect it, when the blundering oxen stumble ?) 

we may remark, with Bengel (though perhaps it 1s Bengals bus 
a little too sybtle), that the Church is not said tapi 
to he Sounded upon Peter, but but upon him. sei as 
Christ is the only foundation for trust and reli- ees. 
‘ance ; and, in this aspect of the subject, Peter is 

one of the living stones built upon Christ. But 

all that the text implies is, that St. Peter was the 
prominent human minister in the Church’s begin- 
nings. And the Book of the Acts shows most 
clearly that he was so. 

But a truce to interpretations. Let us contem- 
plate calmly for a time the position which we have 
arrived at from the study of this fundamental pas- 
sage, compared with other parts of Holy Scripture. 

It is this : Christ proposed to found, and did found, 
by the ministry of St. Peter originally, a certain 
organized society, called the Christian Church, 
which “all nations” were invited to join, and which 
is therefore called Catholick or universal—a society 
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having, as every other society has, its officers, in- 
stitutions, rite of admission, and rules. Why, we 
may be permitted to ask, did He do so? Why 
should the Son of God appear as the Founder of 
a society no less than as the Teacher of a religion? 
Was there not something grand and high-sounding 
in the professions of Socrates, that he would not 
found a school at all, or attempt to perpetuate his 
doctrines by committing them to the guardianship 
of men, and trying to win adherents to them, but 
simply set forth the truth and expose error, and 
throw his arguments upon the world, to commend 
themselves as they might to the minds and con- 
sciences of the hearers? Truth may be spoken 
pure and without alloy (you have it in this form 
in the Holy Scriptures); but it is impossible to 
form a society of men, which shall be always pure 
and true to the principles of its foundation ; for 
men are fal'en creatures, and will bring their evil 
with them sooner or later into a society formed 
for the best ends. Then, this being the case, why 
did our Lord found a society at all, at the risk of 
having His work marred and disfigured (as it often 
has been grievously marred and disfigured) by 
men? The reason no doubt is, that it is His good 
pleasure to sanctify and save man as he 1s, to 
build the new man upon the same platform as the 
old,—not to construct another creature, but to 
raise up and reform the creature which had fallen. 
Now there can be no doubt that man, as he came 
from his Creator’s hands, was social and made for 
society. Society was the first want experienced 
by man, and it was experienced while yet he was 
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in a state of innocence, so that the instincts which 
draw men to one another in no way came in with 
the Fall. “Itis not good that the man should be Society man’s 
alone,” was the first observation made by the wise ““" ™™* 
Creator upon the rational creature whom He had 
introduced into Paradise as its lord. And ac- 
cordingly, even in the Paradise state, marriage 
was found to be a necessity, and instituted. And 
what is marriage but the rudiment of all societies, 
itself the first society, from which all others spring, 
out of which all others are developed? For this 
society of two is the means of continuing our 
race; so that round the parents there speedily 
springs up a group of children. Then, in the re- 
lation between the parents and the children, you 
discern (in its earliest form) law, subjection, dis- 
cipline—the bonds these by which society is held 
together. The parents are to be honoured and 
obeyed ; for a time they are in the place of God; 
their will is to be the child’s law. When the 
children grow up, they too marry, and form 
separate households; and then speedily, in the 
multiplication of families, mutual need (as also 
the desire of security) draws men together, one 
man producing by his work what his neighbour 
wants, and taking his neighbour's produce in ex- 
change for his own. And thus is gradually formed 
a state, which is only the family developed; the 
king or chief magistrate representing the parent 
or patriarch, and ruling and punishing, of course 
on a larger scale, but on much the same principle, 
as a father does. And that this living together 
in community is the true natural state of man— 
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the state for which he was originally designed— 
you may see not only from the inspired account 
of his creation, and from the necessities which 
draw men together, but also from some of the 
strongest instincts and passions of our nature, 
which have no meaning except in reference to 
society. Why was benevolence, why was com- 
passion given us, except on the supposition that 
there would be those around us, to whom they 
would need to be exercised? why the instincts 
of love and friendship, unless we were designed 
to be drawn together into one body ? 

This then being the original nature and con- 
stitution of man, it pleases God to accommodate 
Himself to this nature in redeeming, sanctifying, 
and saving him. He is to be saved, not as an 
independent member of tke human family, but in 
combination with others. And therefore not 
only has the: Lord Jesus given him a supernatural 
and revealed truth (in His own teaching), by the 
action of which upon his conscience he is to be 
sanctified, but has founded for him also a super- 
natural Society, into which He brings him by.one 
Sacrament, and continues him by another Sacra- 
ment, conferring supernatural grace,—a Society 
which has officers divinely commissioned, institu- 
tions divinely ordained, and a law divinely given. 
And this Society is the Church, or kingdom of 
Christ upon earth. 

Upon the subject thus expounded a great many 
thoughts arise, fatal to certain popular views of Re- 
ligion, which nevertheless have obtained a very wide 
currency. For what has been said raises another 
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and distinct issue for each one of us, in addition Ginather issue 
to the question whether we are receiving into our bests the ‘ 
hearts and minds the truths which Christ taught, been ine 
whether we are real believers in those truths, 80 truths sof 
as to be living under their influence. Another taugB. 
question we must now ask ourselves, hardly less 
important, perhaps, than the one just stated,— 
whether we are members of the Society which 
Christ founded. It is easy to see how different 
this is from the foregoing. A man believes Christ's 
truth by the action of his own mind and heart, 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost, quite inde- 
pendently of any other person’s agency. It is a 
matter wholly between himself and God. But no # mancm- 
man, by the action of his own mind and heart, punact a he 
can make himself a member of any society. I do sonety, but 
not become a member ofg society by sympathizing abmittey bp 
with the objects of the society, nor even by doing” 
its work. A man does not become g member of 
the Gospel Propagation Society, because he feels 
a warm interest in spreading the Gospel, nor even 
because he does his best to spread the Gospel at 
home and abroad. A man does not become a 
member of a Cathedral foundation, because he 
likes Cathedral Service, or thinks that Cathedrals 
may do a very good work for religion and the 
Church. The Gospel Propagation Society (like 
every other society) has certain rules about the 
qualification and admission of its members; and 
nothing else but compliance with those rules can 
make any one a member. The various members 
of Cathedral bodies are appointed and admitted in 
different ways; and unless a man has been ap- 

B 
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pointed and admitted in one of these ways, the 

utmost sympathy with Cathedrals, and the utmost 

interest in their work, will not put him on a 

Cathedral foundation. And, in like manner, the 

fact of a man’s loving and prizing the holy truths 

which our Redeemer taught, and even trying to 

bring other people under their power, by no means 

proves that he belongs to the Society which Christ 

fheceasity of founded. That Society must take him up, must 

into the  engraft him into its bosom, must adopt and admit 

burt him according to its own rules, before he can be- 
come a member of it. 

But possibly my reader thinks that there is no 

doubt at all about his own membership in this 

Society. You belong, if not to the Church of Eng- 

land, yet to what is called a Christian denomina- 

tion; and you were baptized when an infant,—is 

not that enough to make youa member? Suffer me 

still to ask whether you are well assured that the 

religious community to which you belong—be it 

the Church of England,or any other—is indeed the 

very Society which Christ founded by the ministry 

Arcesaltg of of St. Peter? For myself, I am utterly at a loss 

an fiutyts to see how this can be, unless your community 

thei can trace historically back to the ministry of 

St. Peter. Remember there must never be any 

new beginning made, if it is to be Christ’s own 

Difirence of Society. A society may have altered very much 

not incompa- 12 many respects, and yet be the same (just as the 

Went. body of a grown man looks very different from, but 

yet is identical with, that which he had as a child); 

but it cannot be the same, if a new foundation is 

made. The Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel is in many respects very different from 
what it was when it first started; it has a vastly 
greater number of members; it has modified some 
of its laws, repealed others, perhaps added others ; 
but it is still the Gospel Propagation Society, 
incorporated by Royal Charter. But ifa good man,, 
thinking there is not now enough of missionary 
agency in the world, should set up another mis- 
sionary society, and call it the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and adopt the same 
rules and the same terms of admission, and con- 
struct everything on much the same plan, only 
without procuring a Royal Charter of Incorporation, 
this, while there might be ever so much outward 
resemblance, would be another society altogether. 
An old Gothic tower, some part of which has stusteation 
been dilapidated by lapse of time, and which gmc 
the ivy has overgrown, flaunting down over the 
windows, and shutting out the blessed light of 
heaven, does not become a new tower by having 
the ivy cut away and the dilapidations repaired; it 
is the same tower still, only different in appearance. 
But if the proprietor should go to another part of 
his estate, and there should build another tower 
of exactly the same size and architecture with 
the former—that is, strictly speaking, a new tower, 
and not the one which he inherited from his old 
feudal ancestor. And, in like manner, no man 
can, in a late period of the world’s history, set up 
a new Christian communion independent of, and 
not deriving from, that founded by the ministry 
of St. Peter, which shall have any sort of claim to 
be the Christian Church. The mere fact of its 
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being dike the Christian Church, and doing the 
the things the Christian Church does,—the fact 
of its preaching, and circulating the Scriptures, 
and baptizing, and administering the Communion, 
—cannot make it the Church. The question is, 
Znmportance of How was the appointment of ministers (or Church- 
omen officers) made in that communion? A man 
cannot possibly appoint himself a minister, any 
more than he can baptize himself. Previous 
ministers must make him a minister, and they in 
their turn must have been ordained by those 
before them, and they again by earlier ministers, 
and so on till we come to St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. John, and the other Apostles, who by the 
Lord’s own Royal Charter of Incorporation, and 
as it were under His hand and seal, were the first 

to send forth ministers into the Lord's vineyard. 
The only Reformed-Communion in England, 
which can found any claim to the Ministerial 
Succession from Christ and His Apostles is our 
own Church of England at present by law estab- 
lished, but which would be the only true Church 
of Christ in England, if she were disestablished. 
The woman (As for the Roman Church in England, while we 
in Snglant a do not deny it the Succession, yet we may truly 
ie say that it is an intruder, foisted in by the Bishop 
of Rome, contrary to the first principles of Church 
Discipline, upon Dioceses the Bishops and Clergy of 
which, at the Reformation, threw off the yoke which 
he had imposed upon Christendom, and rejected 
the superstitions which he still countenanced.) 
She and she alone is the ancient tower of Christ’s 
foundation ; but at the time of the Reformation she 
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had become obscured and dilapidated by the ivy of 

old superstitions and abuses, which in the long 

lapse of ages had grown over her, and which had 

shut out the blessed light that beams forth from 

the pages of God’s Word. Then arose those wise, Ep 

holy, and dutiful men, the English Reformers, church ots 

who, without building on another foundation, or aeformers 

in any way disconnecting the Church with its 

spiritual ancestry and antecedents, pruned away 

the flaunting, disintegrating, mischief-working 

ivy, and allowed the light of heaven to stream 

into the building once more. Let this great rhe due 
moral cffect of 

advantage of our position, as members of a com- the avbantage 


munion built on the foundation of the Apostles ae 


and Prophets, and yet scriptural and pure in its eee: 
doctrine, breed in us, not an arrogant censure of Grostolcal, 
others less favoured than ourselves, but rather a 

deep humiliation for our ewn shortcomings among 

so many great privileges, and a hunvble thankful- 

ness to God, whose Providence has placed us 

where we are. And while we never presume to 

judge other Communions, nor forget what our 

Lord said in reference to the man who cast out 

devils in His name, and yet followed not with the 
Apostles—“ He that is not against us is on our 
part,”"—let us maintain our own connexion with 

the foundation of Christ’s laying as being un- 
assailable, through whatever storms our Church 

may be destined to pass. Even should State the Church 
Patronage be withdrawn, her high spiritual lineage ane 
cannot fail her, and fidelity to Te principles will of State 
insure her the presence and protection of Him, penne 
who was in the Apostles’ fishing-boat, though 
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asleep, when the winds raved and the waves 
surged around her. 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very pre- 
sent help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof. . . . God is in the midst of her; she shall 
not be moved: God shall help her, and that right 
early.” 


Catechism on Chap. E. 


1. Catechist—The Church is to form the subject of 
instruction in this Catechism. How may we 
know that it is a subject of great importance ? 

Answer.—Because belief in the Church is a part 
of the Christian faith. In,the Apostles’ Creed we say, 
“‘T believe in the holy Catholick Church;’’ in the 
Nicene Creed, “I believe one Catholick and Apostolick 
Church.’’ These Creeds are very short summaries of 
the things to be believed by Christians, in which only 
the most important matters are touched upon, and 
many truths, clearly laid down in Holy Scripture, are 
not at all alluded to. 


2. Catechist—Give me some other reasons for think- 
ing the subject of the Church to be one of great 
importance. 

Answer.— Because one whole book of the New Tes- 
tament, the Acts of the Apostles, is devoted to the 
history of the Church, beginning with its foundation 
by the ministry of St. Peter, and ending with its plan- 
tation in Rome, the capital of the world, by the minis- 
try of St. Paul. 


8. Catechtst.—This is a good reason, as far as it goes. 
But give me a better reason still. 
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Answer.—The near relation of the Church to Christ 
makes the Church a subject of the highest importance. 
This relation is so intimate that He is called the Head, 
and the Church His body (Eph. i. 22, 23; Col. i. 
18, 24) ; He the Vine-stock, and she the vine (St. John 
xv. 1, 2, 5); He the Bridegroom, and she the bride 
(Eph. v. 25-32; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rom. vii.4; St. Matt. 
xxv. 1,2; Rev. xix, 9). 


4, Question.—Where does our Lord Himself recog- 
nise the truth that He and His Church are one? 
Answer.—In His words to Saul of Tarsus, of which 
we have three reports in Holy Scripture, one from the 
pen of St. Luke (Acts ix. 4), and two from St. Paul’s 
own mouth (Acts xxii. 7 and xxvi. 14). The words 
are, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Saul 
had not persecuted the Lord Jesus Himself; probably 
had never seen Him while He was upon earth. But 
he had persecuted bitterly the members of the Chris- 
tian Church (Acts ix. 1, 2; xxii. 4; xxvi. 10, 11). 
And, because* Christ is one with His Church, whatso- 
ever is done to the leaS&t member of His body He 
counts as done to Himself (see St. Matt. xxv. 40, 45). 
For indeed, as St. Paul says in his Mpistle to the 
Ephesians, where he compares the union betwixt Christ 
and His Church to that between man and wife, who 
“are no more twain, but one flesh’ (St. Matt. xix. 6), 
‘“‘'We are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones’ (Eph. v. 30). 


5. Question.—But did the Apostles and early mis- 
sionaries make the Church a subject of their 
preaching ? 

Answer.—They did. The twelve Apostles were 
originally sent “to preach the kingdom of God;” and 
so were the seventy disciples (St. Luke ix. 2, and x. 9). 
St. Philip the Deacon preached “the things concerning 
the kingdom of God” (Acts viii. 12). St. Paul de- 
scribes his whole ministry at Ephesus as a ‘ preach- 
ing” of ‘the kingdom of God” (Acts xx. 25 See 
also ch. xix. 8). At Rome, too, he “expounded and 
testified the kingdom of God,” and “ preached” it for 
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“two whole years” (Acts xxviii. 23, 31). Now, al- 
though the kingdom of God has yet to be developed an 
glory, and some things said of it in the New Testament 
refer to this future developement (as, for instance, 
‘¢ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” 
(1 Cor. xv. 50), and “ Know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” 
(1 Cor. vi. 9)), yet is the kingdom of God amongst us 
an grace at present; God “ hath translated us into”’ it 
(Col. i. 18); and it is like a “net cast into the sea 
that gathered of every kind,” ‘‘ the wicked” as well as 
“the just,” who, however, ‘‘ at the end of the world” 
shall be ‘‘ severed” and “ cast away” (St. Matt. xiii. 
47, 48, 49, 50). 

6. Catechist.—You have proved that the subject 
under consideration is one of great importance, 
and such as people, who profess and call them- 
selves Christians, ought to be carefully and metho- 
dically instructed in.—Now, to begin at the 
beginning, can you tell me wliat the word 
** Church ’”’ means ? 

Answer.—The Greek word, translated “ Church ” in 
the New Testament, means a body called out. It was 
a word used to denote the political assemblies (or, as 
we might say, Parliaments) of the ancient Greeks, and 
indeed is so used in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, where the tumultuous assembly in the 
theatre of Ephesus is twice called ecclesta (Acts xix. 
32, 41), and where the town-clerk uses the same word 
of the regularly constituted assemblies of the people, 
held for the purpose of carrying on the local govern- 
ment (Acts xix. 39). 


7. Catechist—You say that the word “Church” 
means a body called out. What class of persons 
is often erroneously confounded with this body 
called out, by persons who are not apt at seizing 
distinctions ? 

Answer.—The elect people of God,—“ those whom 
He hath chosen in Christ out of mankind” “ by his 
counsel secret to us” (Art. xvii.) 
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8. Question.—How does our Lord distinguish be- 
tween ‘‘ the chosen out ” (or elect ones), and those 
who are merely called out ? 

Answer.—He says, ‘‘ Many are called, but few are 
chosen,” ——a sentence which occurs twice in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and each time at the end of a parable ; 
once at the end of the Parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard (xx. 16), and again at the end of the 
Parable of the Wedding Garment (xxii. 14). 


9. Catechist.—Illustrate from the latter parable the 
difference between the “called ” and the “ chosen.” 
Answer.—The man who “had not on the wedding 
garment,” and who was eventually “taken away” and 
“‘ cast into outer darkness,”’ was ‘‘ called ”’ (or invited). 
The other guests, who appeared at table clad in the 
wedding garment, represent the elect (or ‘‘ chosen ’’) 
people of God, who (by His grace) have a spirit of joy 
and praise, in harmony with the solemnities of the 
Gospel festival. 


10. Catechist.—But if this is the meaning of the par- 
able, why are the guests who have the wedding- 
garment represented as many, and he who has it 
not as a single individual? For~you said that 
our Lord warned us thatthe chosen were few, but 
the called many; whereas it would seem from the 
representation in His parable as if the chosen are 
many, and the called few. 

Answer.—This arises from the necessity under which 

a person who teaches by parables lays himself. Our 

Lord’s parables are all drawn from nature or from 

human life, and represent things which do or might 

happen. Now, no such thing ever could happen at an 

Eastern wedding as that the greater number of the 

guests should sit down without wedding garments. 

For it is the part of the host at such entertainments to 

provide wedding-garments for his guests, so that there 

can be no excuse for appearing without one. 


11. Catechist—You have now explained and illus- 
trated the difference between the called out body 
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(or Church) and the chosen out people (or the 
elect). ‘‘ The elect’ are not merely “the called,” 
but the “called according to God’s purpose” 
(Rom. viii. 28). What unscriptural and mislead- 
ing phraseology is often employed by those who 
confound the two things? 
Answer.—They speak of “the invisible Church,” 
whereas the Church spoken of in Holy Scripture is 
always a visible body, which may be seen and known. 


12. Catechist.—Mention some passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture in which “the Church” must mean a visible 
body. 

Ain Se Matt. xviii. 17, “And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” Acts viii. 1, 3, “ At that time 
there was a great persecution against the church which 
was at Jerusalem. . . . As for Saul, he made havock of 
the church.”’ Acts xiv. 27, “‘ When thgy were come, 
and had gathered the church together, they rehearsed 
all that God had done with them.” Acts xv. 22, 
‘“Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the 
whole church,*to send chosen men of their own com- 
pany to Antioch.” 1 Cor. xiv. 23, “If therefore the 
whole church be come together into one place, and all 
speak with tongues, . .. will they not say that ye are 
mad?” 1 Tim. v. 16, “If any man or woman that 
believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and let 
not the church be charged.’’ 38 John 5, 6, “‘ Beloved, 
thou doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren, and to strangers; which have borne witness of 
thy charity before the church.” Only a visible body 
can have reports made to it of the bad or good conduct 
of its members; or can have persecution directed 
against it; or can be called together to receive tidings, 
or offer worship; or can depute members on a certain 
mission ; or can be taxed for charitable purposes. 


18. Catechzst.—You have now shown that the Church 
is a visible body called out of the world, and that 
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it must not be confounded with the smaller in- 
visible body (contained within it) of the elect people 
of God. Now, can you tell me what is the funda- 
mental Church truth,—the earliest fact, out of 
which all other truths about the Church grow ? 
Answer.—It is that our Lord came not merely to 
teach religious doctrines, but to found a Society, and 
that He did the last as well as the first. 


Catechist.—Yes; if a man really believes that our 
Lord founded a Society as well as taught a 
religion, he has learned the rudiment of all 
Church truth, and the whole science may in due 
time grow out of this rudiment. But how do you 
prove from Holy Scripture that our blessed Lord 
founded a Society ? 

Answer.—Because He said, while on earth, that He 
would do so; and He, the Truth, cannot fail of keeping 
Yiis word. ‘Hath he said, and shall he not do it? or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?”’ 


14. Question.—What words of Christ’s do you allude 
to? ‘ 
Answer.—To those which are found in St. Matt. 
xvi. 18: “And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church.” 


15. Question.—Is there any force in the “also” in 
these words ? 

Answer.—Yes; it refers to what had gone before. 
St. Peter had just confessed the Lord Jesus in these 
remarkable words; ‘‘ Zhow art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Our Lord proceeds to confess St. 
Peter, to tell him what he 1s; “And J also say unto 
thee, that thou art Peter.” 


16. Question.—What does our Lord’s use of the future 
tense in this passage imply? Why does He say, 
“T will build”? 
Answer.—Because the Church was not yet built. 


17. Catechist.—But how is it that the disciples of 
Christ were not a Church, while their Master was 
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upon earth? In several respects they looked like 
one. They had their Master visibly in the midst 
of them, as He has promised to be in the midst of 
the two or three gathered together in His Name 
(St. Matt. xviii. 20). He taught them the Truth, 
and sent the twelve Apostles and seventy Disciples 
to preach that Truth to others (St. Luke ix. 1, 2; 
x. 1,9). Nay, we find that they admitted people 
to their Society by baptism; for we are told that 
“ Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, (though Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples).”” St. John iv. 1, 2. 

Answer.—There was not a Church, strictly speaking, 
before the day of Pentecost, because before that time 
the disciples were not organized into one body. They 
were like separate leaves and branches of a tree laid in 
a heap, which would not be a tree; or like severed 
limbs of a body piled upon one another, which would 
not be a body. A number of people, even if they 
have the same hopes, views, and sentyments, do not 
constitute a society or corpcration. A corporation is 
a system, the different parts of which are connected 
pal aga by mutual dependence, and work together for 
one end. 


18. Catechist.—You have mentioned trees, and the 
natural body of man, as instances of an organized 
system. What is the principle of unity which 
holds together the different parts of a tree, or the 
different members of the body? 

Answer!—lIt is called life. 


19. Questton.— What is the Church’s life, which holds 
all its members in unity, and makes them one body? 
Answer.—The Church’s life is the Holy Spirit of 
God, who took up His abode in her on the day of 
Pentecost, and, proceeding from Christ, her risen 
oe shed His gracious influences through her whole 
ame. 


20. Catechest.—Quote some passages of Scripture which 
speak of the Church as an organized body. 
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Answer.— Rom. xii. 4, 5, “As we have many 
members in one body, and all members have not the 
same office : so we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another.” And 1 Cor. 
xii. 12, 13, “ For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body: so also is Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we 
be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” And 
the whole of the chapter, from which this last text is 
taken, is devoted to the exposition of this one subject, 
the Church as an organized body. 


21. Catechist.—Quote a passage of Scripture, to show 
that the Church is knit together in one body by the 
life which she derives from Christ, her risen Head. 

Answer.—Eph. iv. 10-16, ‘“‘He that descended is 
the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things. And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ: till we all come§ in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ: that we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; 
but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him 
in all things, which is the head, even Christ: from 
whom the whole body, fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.” 


22. Catechist—You have said that the Church was 
founded on the day of Pentecost. How was 
St. Peter connected with its foundation ? 
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Answer.-—It was he who took the prominent part in 
it. For he preached the first Christian sermon, by 
which three thousand souls were converted. And 
afterwards “they that gladly received his word were 
baptized” (Acts i1. 14, 37, 41). 


23. Catechist.—This was the foundation of the Church 
among the Jews. Did St. Peter take any part in 
its foundation among the Gentiles? 

Answer.—Yes. It was he whom Cornelius, the 

Roman centurion and a Jewish proselyte, was directed 

to send for, that he might “‘ hear words of’’ him. St. 

Peter, when he arrived, spoke the word of God to 

Cornelius and his kinsmen and near friends, The 

Holy Ghost fell on the hearers; and St. Peter, seeing 

that they had received the inward spiritual grace of the 

Sacrament of Baptism, could not refuse them the out- 

ward visible sign. So ‘he commanded them to be 

baptized in the name of the Lord” (Acts x. 5, 6, 22, 

34,44,47,48). When St. Peter rehearsed these circum- 

stances to the Jews at Jerusalem, the donclusion they 
gathered from it was: ‘Tien hath God also to the 

Gentiles granted repentanbe unto life’’ (Acts xi. 18). 


24. Question’—What two predictions of our Lord 
respecting St. Peter were fulfilled by these inci- 
dents of his history ? 

Answer.—First, that which we find in St. Luke v. 
10: ‘*And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Secondly, that which 
we find in St. Matthew xvi. 18: ‘I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church.” 


25. Question.—What is the meaning of the name 
Peter or Petros ? 
Answer.—It means a stone. 


26. Question.—If our Lord, then, meant that He would 
build His Church upon St. Peter, why did He not 
say, ‘‘ Upon this stone I will build my Church?” 

Answer.—Because houses are never built upon single 
stones. They may however be built upon a rock, and 
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the word for a rock in Greek is the same word as that 
for a stone, only with a feminine termination—Peira 
instead of Petros. 


27. Question.— What did our Lord mean by saying 
He would build His Church upon St. Peter ? 
Answer.—It was merely a prophecy that St. Peter 
should lay the earliest foundation of the Church both 
among the Jews and Gentiles, as we have seen that he 
did. 


28. Questton.—But did no other Apostle lay founda- 
tions of the Church but St. Peter? 

Answer.—Certainly. They all did so; inasmuch as 
all of them preached Christ to nations to whom He had 
never been preached before. St. Paul more especially 
laid foundations, and speaks of himself as having done 
so. He was the first to preach the gospel at Corinth, 
and other ministers carried on his work; in allusion to 
which he says: “ According to the grace of God which 
is given unto qe, as a wise master builder I have laid 
the foundation, and another buildeth thereon” (1 Cor. 
iii, 10). And he seems to recognise the laying of 
foundations as his special work in Rom. xv. 20: “ Yea, 
so have I strived to preach the gospel, not where 
Christ was named, lest I should build upon another 
man’s foundation.” 


29. Catechist.—You have said that the Apostles are 
spoken of as laying foundations. But this is 
rather different from being foundations. Are 
there any passages of Scripture, in which they are 
spoken of in the latter point of view? 

Answer.—Yes. Eph. 1. 19 to end: ‘“ Now therefore 
ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 
and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: in whom ye 
also are builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” And in the description of the 
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heavenly Jerusalem which is given in Rev. xxi., and 
which is an allegorical representation of the glorified 
Church, we read, “The wall of the city had twelve 
foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb”’ (ver. 14). 


80. Catechist.—But does not St. Paul say, in the con- 
text of one of the passages you have quoted, that 
Christ is the foundation of the Church; “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
as Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. iii. 11)? How then 
can St. Peter or any of the Apostles, or all of 
them together, be called ‘‘foundations’’ of the 
Church ? 

Answer.—The Apostles are foundations in a different 
point of view, and in a different sense, from our Lord 
Himself. He is the soul’s only rock of trust and confi- 
dence, and in this sense the only foundation, beside 
which no man can lay another. His Apostles are 
foundations of the Church, because the Church took its 
rise from their ministry. Amd when they are spoken 
of as a foundation, their Master is represented as the 
‘‘ chief corner-stone,”’ which locks the building together 
(as a keystone does an arch), and in which all the lines 
of it meet (Eph. ii. 20). 


31. Questtcon.—But suppose we do not accept the in- 
terpretation you have given of St. Matt. xvi. 18, 
and prefer (with many learned commentators) to 
consider our Lord Himeelf, or the confession of 
faith, which St. Peter had just made, as the “‘ rock” 
of which Christ spoke,—does what you have said 
about the Church fall to the ground in conse- 
quence ? - 

Answer.—By no means, It is certain from the Acts 
of the Apostles that Christ did found a Divine Society 
in the earth, and that St. Peter was the first to call 
into this Society Jews and Gentiles. 


82. Catechtist.—You have shown that our Lord founded 
a Society, as well as taught a religion. What 
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objection might seem to lie against this method 
of proceeding ? 

Answer.—The objection that truth may be taught 
purely and without alloy, and, when committed to 
writing, handed down in its purity. This is the case 
with the volume of the Holy Scriptures, which contains 
pure truth, without the smallest admixture of error. 
But a society, being made up of men, is always liable 
to be corrupted and perverted from its original design. 
And this has happened to the Church, which has 
often been grievously corrupted, and into which error 
found its way, even when inspired Apostles were watch- 
ing over it. Witness St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Thessalonians, and the letters in the 
Revelation, which St. John is commissioned to write 
to the Seven Churches of Asia. 


83. Question.—If then a Church is liable to be cor- 
rupted, what good reason may we suppose moved 
our Lord to found one ? 

Answer.—Btcause He had made man for society 
originally ; and it was Hisracious intention to sanctify 
and save the nature which bid fallen, not to create a 
new nature. e 


34. Question.—How can you show from Scripture 
that man is made for society ? 
Answer.—Because God said in the beginning: “ It 
is not good that the man should be alone; I will make 
him an help meet for him’’ (Gen. ii. 18). 


35. Catechist.—That was said in allusion to marriage. 
But how does it bear upon the question of man 
being made for society ? 

Answer.—Because marriage is the earliest society, 
and the foundation of every other. Families spring 
from marriage ; and a group of many families forms a 
state or nation. 


36. Question.—Is there any evidence in our nature 
itself that man was made for society ? 
Answer.—God has endowed us with several passions 
or affections, which have no meaning except in refer- 
Cc 
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ence to our fellow-creatures. His having implanted in 
us, for example, benevolence and compassion, is a 
clear proof that we were destined to live in the midst 
of objects which would draw out these feelings. 


37. Catechist—Man, then, having been made for 
society originally, this constitution of his nature 
was to be recognised in Grace ; and accordingly a 
Society was founded by Christ, in which men were 
to be one body, and into which all nations were 
to be called. And this Society is the Church, or 
Kingdom of Christ upon earth—What question 
is it every man’s duty to ask himself in reference 
to this Society ? 

Answer.— Whether he belongs to it. 


88. Question.—But if a man prizes the holy truths 
which Christ taught, and strives to guide himself 
by them, and to live under their influence, is not 
that enough, without his troubling himself with 
anythiny further ? 

Answer.—No; because Christ did not only teach a 
Religion, but founded a Society; and we have a duty 
towards the Society which He founded, as well as 
towards the Peligion which He taught. 


89. Question.—What is the great difference between 
the duty we owe to the Religion, and that which 
we owe to the Society ? 

Answer.—That the first may be done by the action 
of our own minds, without anything between us and 
God. But we cannot admit ourselves into a Society. 
We must be admitted into it, according to its own rules, 
and by its own officers. Nothing we can do ourselves 
will make us members of it. 


40. Question.—Can you illustrate this by a reference 
to our Church Societies ? 

Answer.—Yes. A man does not become a member 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, because 
he takes a great interest in spreading the Gospel 
in our colonies, and in mission work generally. He 
must comply with the rule about membership, whatever 
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that rule may be, before he can become a member. 
Christ’s rule about membership in His Church is, that 
it shall be given by Holy Baptism ; and unless a man 
is baptized (which he cannot be without some one to 
baptize him), no amount of Christian feeling or Christian 
conduct will make him a member of Christ’s Church. 


41. Question.—But, as you were baptized when an 
infant, what doubt can there be that you are a 
member of Christ’s Church? 

Answer.—There still remains the question, by what 
community of Christians I was baptized. For there 
are many such communities, which do not profess to 
trace up their descent historically to the Apostles of 
Christ, to whom He gave the commission to baptize 
and preach the Gospel. These communities were 
mostly founded in the sixteenth century, or have been 
founded since, by good men who thought they saw 
errors in the old Church, or could not get Holy Orders 
in it, and therefore took upon themselves to preach the 
Gospel, and afiminister the Sacraments, without any 
regular commission. Thefr Sacraments may outwardly 
be like the Sacraments of th® Church; but they must 
be wanting in authority. 


42. Question.—How do you prove that in this country 
the Church of England is the only Church, which 
holds Christ’s commission to preach, and administer 
the Sacraments ? 

Answer.— Because it can trace up the descent of its 
ministers to Augustine, who was sent over to this island 
to convert the Saxons by Pope Gregory; and the 
descent of Pope Gregory may be traced up in the same 
way to the times of the Apostles. 


43. Question.—But did not the Church of England 
become frightfully corrupt before the time of the 
Reformation ? 

Answer.— Doubtless it did. And because it was at 
that time so corrupt, that it could hardly have been 
recognised as the Church which Christ planted, God 
raised up our Reformers to prune away its abuses and 
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superstitions, and to let in once more the light of the 
Gospel of Christ, which had been greatly obscured. 
But they did not presume to make a new foundation; 
nor indeed was there any call for them to do so. The 
Bishops and Clergy, with very few exceptions, came 
round to the Reformation; and thus the old Society of 
a Church of Christ was preserved, while it was puri- 
ed. e 


44, Question.—Can you illustrate this by a compari- 
son ? 

Answer.—Yes. An old Gothic tower, founded cen- 
turies ago, might in lapse of time be so overgrown with 
ivy, and choked with rubbish, as to have all its original 
features concealed. If the ivy were pruned away, and 
the rubbish removed, it would not be a newly founded 
tower, but the old one restored. But if the proprietor 
should build a new one on some other part of his estate, 
digging new foundations and raising new walls, this 
would be another tower, however closely it might re- 
semble the old one in ita outward features. 


45. Question.—Is the descent from Christ and His 
Apostles, and the inheritance from them of the 
commission to preach the Gospel and administer 
the Sacraments, all that is necessary to make a 
Christian Community to be a Church ? 

Answer.—Yes ; it will be a Church, if it have received 
this commission, though by no means necessarily a pure 
or a Scriptural Church. 


46. Question.—Then why have the priests of the 
Church of Rome, who hold this commission as 
well as our own ministers, no lawful authority to 
preach the Gospel or administer the Sacraments in 
this country ? 

Answer.—Because it is a principle of Church order 
that there cannot be in any diocese two Bishops. Our 
own Bishops have been in possession, since the Church 
was first planted in this country, and are in possession 
now. The Pope’s Bishops are a new colony sent into 
this country, to invade the rights and usurp the office of 
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the old Bishops, because they are not willing to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy,—a doctrine which cannot be proved 
either by Scripture, reason, or primitive antiquity. 


47. Question.—But is not the recognition and acknow- 
ledgment of the State necessary to the existence of 
the Church ? 

Answer.—It is the duty of civil rulers to recognise 
and support the true Church, and to make themselves 
‘“‘ nursing fathers’’ to her. And no doubt nations from 
this acknowledgment of God reap many great blessings. 
But even if this recognition were withheld, the Church 
would lose nothing of her authority, though she would 
be deprived of many advantages for doing her work. 
Her commission is derived from Christ, and not from 
the powers of this world; and none but He who gave it 
can take it away. 


CHAPTER II. 


DUTY OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS THOSE WHO 
HOLD TO THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE, IN 
SEPARATION FROM THE APOSTLES’ FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 


“And John answered him, saping, Master, we say one 
casting ont dedils in thy name, and he followeth not 
us; and Wwe forbad him, because he followeth not us. 
Out Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is no man 
which shall do a miracle in mp names that can lightly 
speak ebil of me. Sor ht that is not against us 15 on 
out part.”—ST. MarK dx, 38, 39, 40. 

“Chey continned stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship.”—AcTs I. 42. 


Che balance A eee world of Nature seems to be governed by a 
of Nature. system of forces, which counterbalance and 
hold one another in check. The planet is kept in 
its orderly course, partly by the original impulse 
which launched it into space, partly by the power 
of gravitation, which draws it towards the sun. 
Without the former of these impulses, it would 
simply fall into the sun and be dashed to pieces 
or consumed; without the latter of them, it would 
travel on for ever in the line in which it was 
originally projected. Another familiar instance of 
the same law in the animal world is, that certain 


tribes are a restraint upon one another. Kill all 
88 ' 
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the small birds, because they are mischievous to 
the fruits, and you will soon find yourself plagued 
with a swarm of insects, still more mischievous to 
the roots. Nature exhibits in all her departments 
a balance of forces. 

Now the God of Nature is the God of Grace #eligicus 
also; and we should therefore expect to find in moval fos. 
God's Word the same principles which regulate 
His hand in His works, The forces of God's 
Word are truths. What are the great truths of 
Religion but moral forces—forces operative upon 
the conscience, the heart, the will? And these The balance 
truths are not unfrequently forces acting in oppo- Isto of Grace 
site, or apparently opposite, directions, and hold- 
ing one another in check. God’s election of 
certain persgns to eternal life is a great truth. 

So is man’s entire and exclusive responsibility for 
a failure in winning eternal life. The necessity 
of God’s grace to our salvation is # great truth. 
So, on the other hand, is the perfect freedom of 
the human will. It is easy to seize upon one 
of these principles, and make it the keystone of 
our whole religious system, without taking much 
account of the other. But the really sound and 
Scriptural divine will attempt to lose sight of 
neither, and to give its due weight to each. He 
will try to reconcile the two truths,—in theory, if 
they admit of such a reconciliation,—in practice, at 
all events, if their theoretical reconciliation should 
be a problem beyond the powers of the human 
mind, Professor Archer Butler, in a sermon from 
which I shall presently make a further extract, 
says as follows: “The most important steps in 
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every part of moral science consist in the adjust- 
ment of rival truths; it being always far more 
easy to see the force of a great principle than to 
see its limits.” 
Now, I am about to apply these remarks to the 
great and somewhat difficult subject opened in 
oth the our first Chapter—the subject of the Church. It 
batmeand 8 said of the early Christians in the Acts of the 
ship oe Apostles, that “they continued stedfastly in the 
continus® ' a nostles’ doctrine”—here is Christian Truth, one of 
the great forces in the spiritual system,—and in 
the apostles’ “ fellowship”—here is the Christian 
Church, another great force. To this latter sub- 
ject we devoted our attention exclusively in the 
last Chapter. We showed that the Church was a 
society planned by our Blessed Lord, and built by 
Nonis the ministry of St. Peter and the other Apostles, 
nemeh’ and that, though the old building may be cleared 
but the alt of corruptions which have gathered over it in 
apbered to. course of time (which in fact was done at the 
Reformation), no other building can be reared, 
which shall not be a new foundation, wanting the 
Divine authority and sanction of the old, and 
quite distinct from “the Apostles’ fellowship,” 
or, in other words, from the Church which Christ 
by the ministry of His Apostles founded. It was 
then stated that all dissenting communities in this 
country were in fact such new foundations (not one 
of them dating four hundred years back), having 
many of them striking features of outward resem- 
blance to the Christian Church—the same Sacra- 
ments (to the eye), the same form (or very much 
the same) of administering Holy Orders, and much 
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the same doctrine and teaching,—but that all this 
superficial resemblance did not, and could not, 
really connect them with the Church of the 
Apostles, any more than if a private individual 
should set up a mint against the Queen’s mint, 
and coin and distribute gold pieces stamped with 
the Queen’s effigy, those sovereigns would be the 
real currency of the realm, authorized by the 
Government. 

That was one side of the question, and I trust 
I stated it bravely and fairly, and that, in what 
follows of the same argument, I shall not shrink 
from any consequences of the position which I 
have taken up. But the question has another 
side; and the due consideration of that other side 
is all the more binding upon us, because it will 
lead us, while holding fast our own principles, to 
hold them in love. At the earliest commence- £n the 
ment of Christianity, the Apostles’ doctrine and Ehralianity, 
fellowship were co-extensive. God’s Truth was *% “lla 
in the Church, and the Church stood fast in ttmsie. 
God’s Truth. But this happy state of things was 
not to last long. Very speedily errors and corrup- 
tions began to show their head, and run their 
mischievous course. Many of them were con- 
demned by Church Councils; but there were 
others which Councils could not, or did not, 
reach; and little by little, one innovation after 
another being introduced, one deviation after row the tims 
another from primitive faith and practice being srparated. 
first excused, then allowed, then adopted, and the 
Bishop of Rome pushing in by degrees his mon- 
strous usurpations over the conscience, and his 
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claim to overrule the authority of kings, the Church 
became quite altered from the primitive model, 
and retained but few features of resemblance to 
(though it was historically the same body, having 
come down in lineal succession from) the Church 
which Christ founded by the ministry of the 
Prcpleity Apostles. Then what was to be done, when the 
open aoa Apostles’ doctrine was no longer held in its purity 
separation. by the Apostles’ fellowship? God’s Truth was 
just as precious as God’s Church; was certainly 
more reliable, because the Truth cannot be cor- 
rupted, but the Church may. In England, 
through God’s great mercy, the case presented 
Facts this but little difficulty. The great majority of the ex- 
bras salve in isting Bishops and Clergy came round to the prin- 
“nein? ciples of the Reformation; so that there was no 
difficulty for us in maiptaining the Apostles’ 
doctrine without departing from the Apostles’ fel- 
lowship. In,other countries people were not so 
Other highly favoured. The Bishops, who alone could 
as bigblD confer Holy Orders, and thus continue the Apostles’ 
= fellowship, were too often found to be inveterate 
maintainers of the old abuses, and showed no 
sympathy whatever with that awakening of mind 
on religious subjects, which had been brought 
about by the freer circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tohat had tobe CULeS.—Again, I ask what was to be done, where 
bone an such it happened to be so? What was done in some 
places—often reluctantly, sometimes (no doubt) 
where violence characterized the leaders, with 
heat, and coarse, foul language—done surely not 
without such excuse as we may well hope palli- 
ated the act in the eyes of the Divine Founder,— 
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was to cling to the Apostles’ doctrine, and let go 
the Apostles’ fellowship—to maintain Christian 
Truth, but not in connexion with the old founda- 
tion. And thus came in the first idea of what is The ences 
called a Christian denomination,—that is to say, Chretien ve 
a community teaching the leading truths of the “™"™"™ 
Gospel, and professing to administer the Holy 
Sacraments, yet without deriving any authority 
to do so from the Church which Christ built by 
the ministry of the Apostles. At first the doing 
this was thought, even by those who acknowledged 
the necessity of doing it, somewhat of an auda- 
cious and perilous step, to be taken only under 
severe pressure of circumstances. But the ex- 
ample once set became, as such examples are apt 
to do, contagious. The independence gained by iapty pro- 
secession from the Church made secession popular, ar oie 
especially in England, where the national mind is 
always impatient of control. And thus it comes 
to pass that Christians in this empire are broken 
up into I know not how many sects, and present 
a most melancholy contrast to the Founder's ideal, 
which was that there should be but one body, 
even as there is but one Spirit; “ Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word; that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in The 
thee, that they also may be one in us: that the ‘bea com: 
world may believe that thou hast sent me” ae 
(St John xvii. 20, 21). 

I have said enough to show that, whatever may 
be alleged in favour of certain separatists at the 
Reformation, nothing can justify a refusal in this 
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country to join the Church of England, pure as 
she is in doctrine, no less than apostolic in dis- 
Spiritual lite cipline. And yet it must be admitted, because it 
spiral is a simple fact, which it would be closing our 
perk sutstee eyes to the light to refuse to see, that in other 
falsaep. Christian communities many brilliant examples 
of godliness are to be found, and that souls are 
really won to Christ by ministers who do not 
stand upon the old foundation, and do not derive 
from the Church, on which the Spirit came down 
at Pentecost, their authority to minister the Word 
and Sacraments. 

How are we to feel towards, and deal with, such 
phenomena, without, on the one hand, disguising 
the plainest facts of experience, and, on the other, 
without for a moment justifying (or even excusing) 
secession from a branch of the Church which is 

Pots oe are doctrinally pure? Holy Scripture, which was 
and bal with Written in the foresight, on the part of the Spirit, 
such pono- of the Church’s future history, has provided for 
this as for all other emergencies, and gives an 
answer which probably will not satisfy the violence 
of prejudice on either side, but will none the less 
approve itself to the calm wisdom of the man of 
God. Let us inquire reverently and prayerfully 

what that answer may be. 
man I. While our Lord Jesus Christ was upon 
risix earth, one man at least (perhaps several) was 
ert found, who, without any recognised connexion 
Plan ven sith with Him, went about casting out devils in His 
- * Name,—not merely endeavouring to confer that 
benefit on suffering humanity, but actually doing 
it. “ Master, we saw one” (somebody—with a touch 
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of disdain, which the Master in His answer does not 

fail to correct by expressing His esteem for the 
man), “ casting out devils in thy name, and he fol- 
loweth not us” (St. Mark ix. 38). A singular phe- 
nomenon indeed! For no doubt this man was a Baby be must 
real believer in Christ. No virtue would have fol- since be 
lowed upon his exorcisms, had he merely, parrot- _~ 
like, taken up into his lips a name, to the power 

of which his own heart was a stranger. We 
know from another part of Scripture that the 

issue of such a procedure would have been utter 
discomfiture and dismay. For when the “seven 

sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests” 

at Ephesus, “took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, We adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul 
preacheth,” “the evil spirit answered and said, 
Jesus I know, and Pau] I know; but who are 

ye? And the man in whom the evil spirit was 
leaped on them, and overcame them, and pre- 
vailed against them, so that they fled out of that 
house naked and wounded” (Acts xix. 13-16). 

Very different must have been the spirit of this 

man from that of the sons of Sceva. Doubtless he 
recognised Jesus as the Messiah, who should come 

into the world, and as the hope and consolation 

of Israel. It does not appear, however, that 
Christ had called him. Nor does it appear that 

he troubled himself to get called. Perhaps his 

want of humility, which called itself (as want of 
humility often does) independence of mind, made fais probable 
him unwilling to go to the disciples in the regular of spirit. 
way, and seek from them baptism in the name of 
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Jesus. As for himself, he may have thought, he 
would not adjure the spirits by Jesus, whom 
Peter and John preached, and into whose Name 
they baptized ;—he had much better ground to 
go upon in his own convictions ;— he felt sure that 
God had sent the great message of salvation into 
the world, and he believed that this message was 
free as the wind which careers over the open 
down, and he would go forth with the message 
upon the wings of the wind,—a self-elected mis- 
sionary. 

Now I suppose that few people will have the 
hardihood to say that he was no loser by this 
course of proceeding. No one surely will pre- 


follotning in Sume to assert that, although not following with the 
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Apostles in the train of the Lord Jesus, he en- 
joyed the privileges and advantages which they 
enjoyed. As regards religious belief, he doubtless 
had the root of the matter in him; but he hung 
not upon those lips, so full of grace ; he heard not 
those prayers, so simple and yet so unfathomably 
profound, in which the Son of Man poured out 
his soul before his Father; he did not enjoy the 
opportunities of having his sentiments momen- 
tarily inspected and corrected by the Divine Wis- 
dom Incarnate. 

That, you will say, is true; but when the 
Lord’s bodily Presence was withdrawn, how was 
he the worse for not following with the Apostles ? 
Surely much the worse in every way. The words, 
the sentiments, the precepts, the institutions of 
their Master lived in them. They represented 
Him by His own appointment,—a position surely 
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not to be despised. Upon them, as they were 
sitting in the one house, fell the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. And the new band of believers bap- 
tized on that day, felt that not only was the 
message of the Apostles to be received, but that 
their Society, no less than their message, had the 
Divine sanction. For “they continued sted- 
fastly,” not “in the apostles’ doctrine” only, but 
“in their fellowship” also. 

Now we believe that Apostolic Fellowship or The apostoli 
Society to be still in the world. We believe that stl on the 
there is a Church, legally inheriting all the insti- 
tutions and privileges of, and dating up histori- 
cally to, the company assembled in the one house, 
when the Holy Spirit made His august descent on 
the day of Pentecost. We maintain not only the 
present ever fresh vitality of Christian doctrine, 
but the existence of an institution framed to give 
that doctrine a local habitation anda name, and 
being the very pillar and ground of the truth; 
an institution now hoary with the antiquity of 
eighteen centuries, resting ultimately upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets. It is 
true, indeed, that this noble column became over- 
grown in the course of time with parasitical 
weeds, and covered with the ivy of manifold 
superstitions and abuses, which, as ivy does to 
every structure, threatened the very existence of 
the building over which they had crept. But to 
us in this favoured country that matters little. 
We have had our Reformation, which without 
removing, or even disturbing the foundation of, 
the column, entirely cleared it of all the rank 
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vegetation which concealed its fair and majestic 
boas of proportions, And in conformity with these prin- 
fate ca ciples, we believe that there is no separatist in 
the world who does not suffer loss by separation. 
We believe separation to be a very hardy act, 
which must have very clear grounds in con- 
science, before it can even justify itself to the 
good sense and candour of those who resort to it. 
Suppose we had lived in the island of Crete, at 
the time when a bishop presided over the Church 
there, whom Titus had consecrated by laying on 
of hands. Would not any candid person regard 
that ordination as a very important sanction of 
the bishop so ordained, and feel that he must 
have perfectly overwhelming grounds, before he 
could reject the authority and separate from the 
communion of that bishop? Yet the only differ- 
ence between such a separation, and that of 
modern dissenters, is made by the many more 
links of the chain which are interposed between 
the Apostles and ourselves. Timothy, though ap- 
pointed by St. Paul, was no more inspired than 
is a modern bishop. And that the charter and 
privilege of the visible Church is not injured 
by transmission, even to the latest age, may 
be gathered with certainty from our Lord’s part- 
ing charge: “Go ye,...and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, J am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. Amen.” The 
late King of Prussia is said to have observed that 
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in Rome you see a Church without Christianity ; England bas 
in the sects Christianity without a Church; but bith afus- 
that in England an attempt was made to main- the ebmb. 
tain both—Christianity and the Church together. 

We are thankful for such a testimony from a 

foreign sovereign. Why are we to slight the 
Apostles’ fellowship, because we are resolved to 
maintain, as dearer than life, their doctrine ? 

II. But our narrative teaches us, not only (by tnitersal 
implication) the privilege of fellowship with the seen 
visible body which our Lord founded, but also sing 
(directly) the duty of cultivating, along with our — 
Church principles, a spirit of universal Christian 
sympathy. “But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 
for there is no man which shall do a miracle in 
my name, that can lightly speak evil of me.” 

There is many a man in modern times, who, Spiritual 
like the man before us, unable to see and recog- hays” 
nise the blessing of fellowship with the Church of ase 
Christ, has yet ” felt deeply in his own soul the 
saving power of the Name of Jesus. He has felt 
that, just as in the sun is wrapped up all the 
physical virtue which pervades the realm of the His experience 
universe (for the rain, which is a great principle at a ihe Name 
of fertility, comes from exhalations which the sun 
draws up), so in the Name of Jesus Christ, that 
is, In His revealed character and attributes, all 
spiritual virtue resides—a balm to heal every 
heartache, a consolation to soothe every trouble, 
and a sweet relief under the galling consciousness 
of guilt. The discovery of the hidden virtue of 
this precious Name fills him with joy and peace, 
and with that gush of spiritual emotions, which 
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God mercifully grants, by way of lifting His chil- 
dren over the difficulties of an early stage of their 
religious career. He is impelled by an irresistible 
impulse to try upon others—his relatives, friends, 
neighbours, dependants—the powers of that Name, 
which has already wrought such wonders in his 
soul, and to which (as his conscience now responds, 
re-echoing the words of Inspiration) “all things 
in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do bow 
and obey.” <A soul chafed with religious emotion 
is naturally impatient of restraint—he cannot wait, 
he thinks, for the tedious processes by which, in 
the ordinary course, the surplice and the academi- 
cal hood are made, like the prophet’s mantle, to 
fall upon a man’s shoulders. What matter those 
or any other forms? (I am representing his 
sentiments, not expressing my own concurrence 
in them.) Souls are verishing all around him. 
He “ believes” (with the Apostles), and therefore 
with the Apostles will he “speak.” And very 
often (may we not say always, more or less? for 
zeal has a marvellous self-propagating power) he 
not only speaks, hut speaks with the best effect. 
Other hearts vibrate as he sounds forth the Name, 
which is the alone key-note of all spiritual har- 
mony. Then follows a reflex action upon his own 
mind. He is amazed, or rather awe-stricken, at 
the effect which he has himself produced. “There 
is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me.” Lightly speak 
evil of Christ! No; that is indeed for such a 
man a moral impossibility. He is far too solemnly 
impressed with the reality of the power, which the 
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oreat Name exercises. When Frankenstein in the 
fiction had completed the fabric of a human body, 
having curiously compounded the materials which 
go to make up our animal frame, and prepared 
the internal system of bones, muscles, arteries, 
ducts, and glands, he was overwhelmed with an 
ecstatic awe, when he perceived symptoms that 
the vital spark had descended into this dead 
machinery, when the chest began to heave, and 
the pulse to throb, and the eye to flash, and the 
rigid muscles of the countenance to relax into 
play of feature, and to dawn into expression. And 
a similar, though a far deeper, sensation of awe 
creeps over a man when he becomes aware that, 
in obedience to his proclamation of the gospel of 
Christ, a degd soul is being quickened, a mouth 
which before was muée is beginning joyfully to 
articulate the praises of God, and a heart which 
before was of stone is now changing its nature to 
throbbing palpitating flesh. That man has proved 
by experiment in his own soul, and in the souls 
of others, the power of the Name of Jesus. And 
is not that Name the great secret of success, by 
which alone souls can be won, whether in or out 
of the Apostles’ fellowship? For what end does 
the Church herself exist, but to win and edify 
souls? The case then stands thus; that a man 
who follows not with the Church, has stolen the 
Church’s secret, and finds it as operative in his 
hands as it is in hers. 
How then does the Lord of the Church instruct #of tse are 

us to deal with such persons, and to regard them ? uy arteank 
Does He say to His Apostles that His doctrine 
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‘was the only thing they need regard, and that His 
fellowship was nothing? Does He say, “ It would 
be no advantage to that man, if he did company 
with you all the time that I, the Lord Jesus, am 
coming in and going out amongst you”? Does 
He say, “ Do not imagine that you are any gainers 
by being in My company, or that you would be 
any losers by forsaking it”? I hear nothing of 
the kind from Him; and if men will pervert His 
blessed words to this meaning, they must take on 
themselves the responsibility of wresting the 
Scriptures to their own one-sided views. “Jesus 
said, Forbid him not.” Happy, thrice happy Ene- 
land, in which the law of the land echoes back 
this precept of the Church’s Head, “ Forbid him 
not ;” in which any and every man who has a 
secret, whereby he considers that his fellow- 
creatures may be benefited, is at full liberty to 
announce ite even should it go the length of 
fanatical extravagance. Let all religionists say 
their say, of whatever sect and creed,—nay, let 
them say it, even should they discard and refuse 
to recognise the wonder-working Name, from the 
use of which alone spiritual results will flow.— 
But these heavenly words of Christ are not to be 
emptied of their force, by being regarded as a 
mere precept of legal toleration. Oh no! Not 
only is the State not to forbid, but the Church (the 
one Apostolic Fellowship) is not to forbid those, 
who, by a believing use of the Name of Jesus, 
convert and edify the souls of men. And more 
than this: “ He that is not against us” (or, accord- 
ing to the much better reading of several excel- 
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lent manuscripts), “ He that is not against you is on ete must 
your part.” The man is actually doing your work, fig work 
and furthering your end. For what is the work ae ke 
of the Church? Is it not the salvation of souls?‘ ** 
And what is the end of the Church? Is it not 

that glory of God, which is most strikingly illus- 

trated by the salvation of souls? Then, if this 

man is to all appearance saving souls, and bring- 

ing men to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 

this present world—if he is really exorcising 

from the souls of this crooked and perverse genera- 

tion the demons of sensuality, covetousness, and 
earthly-mindedness, which have entrenched them- 

selves there—you may indeed, and should, grieve 

for the loss and forfeiture which he sustains by 

his separation from the lineal succession; but, 

so far from forbidding him, you must acknow- 

ledge his work as from God, and be sincerely 
thankful for its progress, and say, es the Apostle 

born out of due time said, who did not indeed 

hear the Lord’s words on this occasion, but doubt- 

less did hear of them, “ Notwithstanding, every 

way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is 
preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice” (Phil. 1. 18). 

We do not believe that the strictest main- gpurcy prin 
tenance of Church principles is inconsistent with flue in 
universal Christian sympathy. While, in de- 21h thus 
ference to truth, we cannot recognise that schis- paths” 
matical societies have the divine sanction, or are 
built upon the divine ground-plan, we do not feel 
ourselves precluded from recognising eminent 
saintliness, and eminent efficiency for good, in 
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many individuals belonging to such societies. It 
is a very observable fact, on which we propose to 
dwell further in the sequel, that although the 
kingdom of Jeroboam was a schismatical polity, 
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all the Prophets, and the only man (except Enoch) 
whose saintliness was crowned with an assumption 
to glory, was born a subject of the schismatical 
kingdom, and ministered not in Judah but in Israel. 
Who, on the one hand, will dare to dispute that 
Elijah was a true prophet? Who, on the other 
hand, will presume to deny that the royal family of 
David had a claim upon the allegignce of every 
Hebrew, in virtue of the Divine charter made to 
him and his heirs, and that the lamp of promise 
and covenant was handed down exclusively in 
that line, until at length it rested on the head of 
Messiah? And as I have thus brought into the 
argument what (strictly speaking) the passage of 
Scripture on which I am dwelling does not lead 
me to the consideration of,—the case of schis- 
matical Communions, as distinct from that of the 
endiwiduals found in their bosoms,—I will close 
this Chapter with the striking words of one who, 
had he lived, would probably have been at pre- 
sent a foremost divine of our Church. After 
vindicating in a masterly argument (worthy of his 
namesake, Bishop Butler) the claims of the 
Church upon the allegiance of all good Chris- 
tians, as being lineally the fellowship of the 
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Apostles, he adds this image of the relation borne 
to the Church by the orthodox religious communi- 
ties of this country. 
“When our Lord was in that ship in the tem- Schismatical 
Communions 
pest, which all ages have agreed in employing as ane preach 
a type of His Church, St. Mark alone of the the “ite 
Evangelists, as it were incidentally, observes— puake of the 


‘And there were also with Him other little ships’ tertir 


Nothing more is said through the narrative of brist. r 
these ‘little ships.’ Yet they, doubtless, enjoyed a 
share in the blessing of calm obtained by the ship 
that bore Jesus Christ. I have sometimes thought 
that they picture vividly the fortunes of those 
societies, which in these later ages have moved 
in the wake of the ancient Apostolic Church ; 
which are with it forced to endure the storms of 
a world impartially hostile to every form of re- 
ligious effort; and which are not without partici- 
pating in the blessings of the holy Presence 
abiding in that Church, as long as in sincerity of 
heart they endeavour to keep up with the Master 
in His course.”—(Professor Archer Butler's Ser- 
Mons.) 


Catechism on Chap. EF. 


1. Catechist.—In your former examination you stated 
that Christ had founded a great world-embracing 
Society, and had commissioned His Apostles to 
call all men into it. This is the great Church 
truth of God’s Word. What other great truth is 
there, which must be held fast at the same time, 
and with equal earnestness ? 

Answer.—That Christ taught, and commissioned His 


— — 
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Apostles to teach, certain doctrines; and that these 
doctrines must be maintained and clung to. 


2. Catechist.—This is a truth which might lead us in 
a direction contrary to the former. For if the 
Society founded by Christ should happen at any 
time not to hold the doctrines which He taught, a 
question would arise whether we should hold to 
the Society or to the doctrines. Can you give 
any other instances of two rival truths of God’s 
Word, which lead in opposite directions? 

Answer.—Yes. It is a truth, on the one hand, that 
some persons are chosen by God to eternal life. 
‘“‘ But we are bound to give thanks alway to God for 
you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth” 
(2 Thess. ii, 18). And it is a truth, on the other hand, 
that, if we fail to attain salvation, the failure is to be 
set down entirely to our own fault. ‘“ Why will ye die, 
© house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: where- 
fore turn yourselves, and live ye” (Ezek. xviii. 81, 32). 
Again; it is a‘.ruth of God’s Word that salvation is by 
grace. ‘‘ By grace are ye saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God” (Eph. ii. 
8). But it is equally a truth of God’s Word that our 
will is free to work out, or not to work out, our own 
salvation. ‘Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ” (Phil. ii, 12); ‘Let us labour to enter 
into that rest’’ (Heb. iv. 11); “Giving all diligence, 
add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge,” 
etc. (2 Pet. i. 5, etc.) Though indeed there is no need 
to prove that the human will is free; for every precept 
of the Bible proves it, unless we suppose that God 
mocks mankind by giving them commands which they 
are unable to fulfil. 


3. Question.—Do you find anything in Nature which 
resembles these rival truths of Holy Scripture? 
Answer.—Yes: we find in Nature a balance of 
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forces, and a system of checks. The centrifugal power 
in astronomy counteracts the cenfripetal, and the two 
together keep the planet in its orbit. And many tribes 
of animals keep one another in check. The small 
birds destroy certain tribes of insects which, if they 
were allowed to multiply without restraint, would be 
mischievous to vegetation. 


4. Catechist.—You speak of these things as forces and 
checks in Nature. What are the forces and checks 
in the spiritual system called ? 

Answer.—Religious truths; which are forces opera- 
tive upon the heart and will of man, and several of 
which hold one another in equipoise, and keep him who 
observes them in a right path, steering him clear of 
opposite perils. 


5. Catechist.—Repeat once again the rival truths now 
under consideration. 
Answer.—That we must continue in the Church 
which Christ and His Apostles founded, and also 
maintain as dearer than life the truths they taught. 


6. Questton.—In what words are we told that the 
early Christians did both of these things ? 

Answer.—It is said that “‘they continued stedfastly 

in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship” (Acts ii. 42). 


7. Question— What soon made it difficult for Chris- 
tians to continue in both ? 

Answer.—The novelties and errors which crept into 
the Church; the superstitions and abuses which grew 
up in it; and, in process of time, the unscriptural doc- 
trines and practices which were not only maintained but 
sanctioned. 


8. Question.—Did these corruptions take their rise 
very early? 

Answer.—Yes. We find that even in the days when 
inspired Apostles ruled the Church, serious errors began 
to show their heads. Thus there were “‘some among”’ 
the Corinthian Christians, who said that there was “no 
resurrection of the dead” (1 Cor. xv. 12); some at 
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Ephesus who said that “the resurrection’ was “ past 

already ” (2 Tim. ii. 18). And St. John tells us that 

in his time there were “‘ many Antichrists ” (1 John ii. 

18 and iv. 8), and St. Paul that ‘‘the mystery of 

iniquity” was already working, but under a hindrance, 

the removal of which should be followed by the revela- 

tion of the Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii. 3, 7, 8). 

9. Question.—If God’s Truth andGod’s Church were so 
utterly at variance that we could not abide by both, 
what reason might justly move us to abide by the 
Truth in preference to abiding by the Church ? 

Answer.—That the Truth, as given in the Holy 
Scriptures, is entirely pure, and cannot be corrupted ; 
but the Church is composed of sinful and fallible men ; 
and it was predicted by our Lord that there should be 
in it the tares of error and evil; and these tares actu- 
ally appeared even in the days of His Apostles. 

10. Question.—How did it come to pass that in Eng- 
land there was no difficulty in abiding both by the 
doctrine and by the fellowship of the Apostles, 
whereas, in other lessehighly-favoured countries, 
good men were driyen to leave the old Church, 
and form new Communions of their own ? 

Answer.—Because in England by far the greater 
number of the Bishops and Clergy came round to the 
side of the Reformation, and thus there was no diffi- 
culty in continuing the Church upon its old foundation, 
while abuses and corruptions were swept away; but in 
other countries, the Bishops (who alone can continue the 
ministerial succession by conferring Holy Orders) main- 
tained the old abuses, and refused to consecrate or ordain 
any one who sympathized with the new movement. 

11. Questton—What do you mean by a Christian de- 
nomination ? 

Answer.—A body of professing Christians who receive 
the Creeds and leading truths of Religion, but who have 
separated from the Church, and assumed to themselves 
an authority to administer the Holy Sacraments, not de- 
rived from the Apostles of Christ. This definition holds 
good of mostdenominations. The Quakers, however, have 
no Sacraments, and disparage all outward ordinances. 
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12. Question.—Quote some passages of Holy Scripture, 
which strongly condemn the division of Christians 
into several bodies. 

Answer.—St. John xvii. 20, 21, “ Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” Eph. iv. 4, ‘‘ There is one body, 
and one Spirit.” Rome. xvi. 17, ‘‘ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences, 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and 
avoid them.” 1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12, 13, “ Now I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. For it hath been declared unto me of you, 
wy brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe, 
that there are cqntentions among you. Now this I say, 
that every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of 
Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul?” : 


13. Questton.—But, although separation from the 
Church of Christ’s foundation cannot be justified 
(more especially in a country like our own, where 
the Church holds and teaches God’s Truth), is it 
not a fact that many members of dissenting bodies, 
as also many foreign Protestants, are eminently 
holy and devoted men, and that many souls are 
wou to Christ by the ministrations of those who 
have never been lawfully or regularly ordained ? 

Answer.—Most assuredly. God’s Grace may often 
be found playing outside the channels of His own ap- 
pointment. 


14. Question.—What sort of sin would it be to deny 
the working of God’s Hand, where spiritual good 
is manifestly done, and where the proper evidences 
are given of piety and devotion? 
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Answer.—A very grave sin, resembling in kind (if 
not in degree) that of the Pharisees, who ascribed our Sa- 
viour’s miracles to Beelzebub, and are censured for ‘ blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost,” «ec. a sinning against 
the evidences of His power, and a perverse denial of 
the convictions wrought in the heart by those evidences. 


15. Question.—If then we cannot, on the one hand, 
justify or excuse separation, nor, on the other, 
deny the good manifested and done by many 
separatists, in what light are we to regard such of 
them as manifest and do good ? 

Answer.—We are to regard them much as the 
Apostles were directed to regard the man who cast 
out devils in the Lord’s Name, but did not follow with 
them (St. Mark. ix. 38, 39). 


16. Question.—In the case you refer to, what reasons 
are there for supposing that the man who performed 
the miracle was a believer in Christ ? 

Answer.—That he must have had some measure of 
serious conviction as to our Lord’s claims, is clear from 
the reason which Christ alleges for not interfering with 
him ; ‘‘ there is no man which shall do a miracle in my 
name, that cen lightly speak evil of me.’’—And, besides, 
if without any such serious conviction he had tried to 
cast out devils, we cannot suppose that he would have 
been successful. 

17. Questton.—Why not ? 

Answer.—Because we read in Acts xix. 13-16 that, 
when “ the seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of 
the priests, . .. took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, say- 
ing, We adjure you by Jesus ’”’ (not, ‘‘ whom we believe 
on,” but) “‘ whom Paul preacheth,” they were repulsed 
by the evil spirits whom they sought to expel. These 
spirits ‘‘ acknowledged ” the authority of Jesus, and 
‘knew’? Paul as His faithful servant and Apostle, 
but neither acknowledged nor knew these pretenders, 
who were merely trying the power of the name of Jesus 


1 The distinction between y:voonw and émiorapac mm ver 
15 must not be overlooked. 
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as one out of several spells or charms, and had no 
serious impressions connected with it. ‘‘ The man in 
whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame 
them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out 
of that house naked and wounded.” 


18. Question.—But if this man was a believer, and had 
some serious convictions as to our Lord’s claims, 
in what respects was he wrong ? 

Answer.—In not following Christ in the regular and 
appointed way. It does not appear that he had been 
called by Christ, as the Apostles had. Doubtless he 
had been impressed by the miracles and discourses of 
our Lord; but he does not seem to have gone to the 
Apostles and sought baptism from them, as he might 
have done; for we are told that, during our Lord’s 
ministry, He baptized (by the hands of His Apostles), 
and that multitudes flocked to His baptism (St. John 
iv. 1, 2, and iii. 26). Thus he had no call to preach 
the Gospel; and he does not seem himself to have 
received the Go&pel in the regular way. 


19. Question—Must he have been a great loser by 
‘not following ’’ Jesus ? 
Answer.—Doubtless. Our Lord’s wérds and ex- 
ample must have been of unspeakable advantage to 
those, who had daily opportunities of observing Him. 


20. Question.—But, after our Lord’s bodily presence 
was withdrawn, would he have been a loser by 
‘not following with” the Apostles ? 

Answer.—Certainly ; for their Master had given 
them the words which God had given Him (St. John 

xvii. 8); had made known unto them all things that 

He had heard of His Father (St. John xv. 15) ; had 

moulded them by His example and influence into the 

character which He approved ; and, to crown all, sent 
down upon them the Holy Ghost on the day of Pente- 

cost, to guide them into all the truth (St. John xvi. 13), 

and to set up in the earth the “‘ Apostles’ fellowship,” 

“the household of God,” which is ‘‘ built upon the 

foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 

himself being the chief corner-stone ’’ (Eph. ii. 19, 20). 
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21. Question.—Does this “ fellowship of the Apostles ” 
still exist in the world? 

Answer.—Certainly. The Apostles consecrated 
Timothy, and Titus, and other Bishops, to superintend 
the different Churches founded by themselves; and 
these Bishops, according to the instructions given 
them, handed on to others their doctrine, their com- 
mission, and the grace of Ordination (see 2 Tim. 1i. 2, 
and i. 6,7; and 1 Tim. iii. 2,5,6; and Titus i. 5, 6), 
and these again, in their turn, sent other labourers into 
the Lord’s vineyard, until the commission came down 
in regular course to our present Bishops and Clergy. 


22. Catechist—St. Paul consecrated Titus to be 
Bishop of Crete. It is easy to understand, then, 
that a Christian in the island of Crete, who set 
up a different Communion from that of which 
Titus was the head, and took upon him to con- 
secrate or ordain, though he had never received 
the commission to do so from Titus, would be 
acting wrongly and presumptuously. What is the 
difference between his case and that of a man who 
in our days sets up a division, and assumes autho- 
rity to minister the Word and Sacraments ? 

Answer.—The only difference is, that there is but 
one Bishop intervening between St. Paul and the sup- 
posed Christian in Crete; whereas between St. Paul 
and the modern separatist there are very many links of 
the Episcopate intervening. 


23. Question-—And does not this circumstance of the 
many links through which the ministry is derived 
(several of those links having been profligate, 
superstitious, or even unbelieving Bishops), some- 
what invalidate the commission ? 

Answer.—By no means. If a Society is founded by 
Royal Charter, and regularly continued by the lawful 
admission of members, no negligence or misconduct of 
the members can annul the Charter, or make it need 
renewing. 


24. Question.—How does it appear from our Lord’s 
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commission to His Apostles that He designed it 
to be carried onward by future generations to the 
end of time? 

Answer.— Because, though He must have known that 
His Apostles would not live to the end of the world, 
He says that He will be “with” them “alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” By “them,” therefore, he 
must have meant not only themselves personally, but 
all who in future generations should represent them. 
25. Question.—But what is the direct lesson taught 

us by the narrative of the man who cast out devils 
in the Lord’s Name, and whom He would not 
have His Apostles forbid ? 

Answer.—That of cultivating, besides Church prin- 
ciples, a spirit of universal Christian sympathy. 

26. Question.—Who in these days seems to corre- 
spond to the man in the narrative ? 

Answer.—Those who, having felt the power of 
Chriat’s Name in their own hearts and consciences, are 
impelled to communicate to others the secret, which has 
brought peace, and joy, and victory over besetting sin to 
themselves. 


27. Question.— What mistake is such a person apt to 
make ? 
Answer.—The mistake of not waiting till he is called 
in a regular way to preach, and of putting himself into 
the Ministry, instead of being put there by the Church. 


28. Question.—But is it often found that, notwith- 
standing this great mistake, the ministry of such a 
man is a success ? 

Answer.—It is. The Name of the Lord Jesus, than 
which “there is none other Name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved ”’ (Acts iv. 12), 
has such marvellous and potent virtue that it cannot 
fail, when proclaimed by one who has experienced its 
virtue, to carry grace and power with it. Dead souls 
are quickened by the proclamation. 


29. Questton.—What effect has thia success upon the 
man who is instrumental in achieving it? 
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Answer.— While, on the one hand, it flatters his 
natural vanity, on the other, it certainly tends to 
deepen the impression already made on his own heart. 
It solemnizes his mind, and brings into it a feeling of 
awe in connexion with Divine Truth, so as to make it an 
impossibility for him “lightly to speak evil” of Christ. 


80. Question.—How does our Lord instruct us to deal 
with such persons? 
Answer.—He bids us simply “not forbid them ”’ to 
act as they are doing. 


81. Question.—And why are we not to forbid them ? 

Answer —Because they are really on the Church’s 
side, and furthering (though in an irregular way) the 
Church’s work. ‘He that is not against you is on your 
part.” 


82. Catechist.— What is the Church’s work ? 
Answer.—The salvation of souls by the power of the 
Name of Jesus. : 


83. Question.—Do we find shat the Apostles rejoiced 
in the announcement, of this Name, even when it 
was announced in a vexatious and unloving spirit, 
because they knew it to be the only instrument of 
sanctifying and saving souls ? 

Answer.—Yes. St. Paul says (Phil.i. 15-18), “Some 
indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife; and 
some also of good will: the one preach Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my 
bonds: but the other of love, knowing that I am set 
for the defence of the gospel. What then? notwith- 
standing, every way, whether in pretence, or in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice.” 


84. Question.—But is our Lord’s precept, “ Forbid 
him not,” to be understood as authorizing or 
sanctioning an uncommissioned Ministry, or as 
making light of the ‘‘ Apostles’ fellowship?” 

Answer.—No. To understand it so would be to 

“add unto’’ the words of God, which we are forbidden 
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to do under a threat of fearful plagues. (See Rev. 
xxii. 18, 19.) : 


35. Question.—Is there any ground in the narrative of 
the Old Testament for thinking that great spiritual 
_ good may be done by Communions of separatists ? 
Answer.—The appearance of Elijah and other great 
prophets in the kingdom of the ten schismatical tribes, 
which had thrown off their allegiance to the royal 
family of David, seems to show that God does not 
always limit His graces to the regular channel. Elijah 
was the greatest of all the prophets; but the scene of 
his ministry was schismatical Israel. 


36. Question.—Can you point out, however, why this 
argument, good as far as it goes, must not be 
pressed too far? 

Answer.— Because the cases are not exactly parallel. 
God did explicitly, and in so many words, sanction the 
schismatical kingdom of the Ten Tribes, nay, cause it 
to be set up (see 1 Kings xi. 31, 35, 38); but He has 
never given His sanctior® to a schismatical Christian 
Communion (otherwise than»by crowning its ministry 


with success). ° 


37. Question.—Has any Scriptural image been sug- 
gested for the orthodox religious communities of 
this country, which represents their position in a 
very favourable light ? 

Answer.—Yes. They have been compared to the 
‘other little ships” which St. Mark tells us (iv. 36) 
were in attendance on the larger boat, which bore the 
Saviour Himself. Similarly these ‘“ other little ships ” 
have been supposed “to picture vividly the fortunes of 
those societies, which in these later ages have moved 
in the wake of the ancient Apostolic Church; which 
are with it forced to endure the storms of a world im- 
partially hostile to every form of religious effort; and 
which are not without participating in the blessings of 
the holy Presence abiding in that Church, as long as 
in sincerity of heart they endeavour to keep up with 
the Master in His course.” 


E 


CHAPTER III. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS 
DISRUPTION. 


** Meither pray E for these alone, but for them also which 
shall beliebe on me through their word; that thep all 
map be one; as thou, Sather, art in me, and £ in thee, 
that thep also map be one in us: that the world map 
beliebe that thon hast sent me.”—StT. JOHN XVII. 
20, 21. 


he nbisions f Nbeeraapies is nothing to which habit of long stand- 

ote isis ing will not inure us. ‘There are certain abuses 
able to us : . ‘ 

only by gus and anomalies which, if we were not accustomed 

mith them. to see them tvery day, we should cry out against 

as altogether flagrant and intolerable; but which, 

as our eyes are always resting upon them, we 

accept as part of the normal condition of things. 

One of these grievous abuses and anomalies is the 

want of unity in the Church or Christian Society. 

The Church has, at many periods of her history, 

departed, both in doctrine and practice, from the 

original design of her Founder, but perhaps in no 

Bini point so strikingly as in this of unity. The 

Design for dying prayer of our Lord for His disciples (I call 

Ms Church, i+ His dying prayer, because it was offered on the 

"night before His death) solicits for them an union 


as intimate, as dear, as profound as that which 
66 
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knits together the Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
in Unity; “ Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, as we are.” And lest it should be aod , 


thought that such an unity might indeed be might in 
more or less practicable, so long as the Church cua of ur 
was a small and numerically insignificant body, 

held together by external pressure from the un- 
believing world, but would become impossible of 
realization, as soon as Christianity had spread 

itself over the face of the world, and boasted 
disciples in every nation under heaven, our Lord 
distinctly contemplates, in our text, an indefinite 
increase of believers, and prays, in the same terms, 

that, under the circumstances of that increase, 

they may sti be one. “ Neither pray I for these 

alone, but for them alSo which shall believe on 

me through their word ; ¢hat they all may be one; 

as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 

also may ve one in us.” An intimation of the Bini of the 
rapid and extraordinary growth of His Church He pat i 
had already given in the parables of the Mustard- prcaes 
seed and the Draw-net. The tiny mustard-seed ieeetue” 
was to become a tree, so that the birds of the 

air should come and Icdge in the branches thereof. 

The draw-net, empty at first, was ultimately to 

gather of every kind. But in both these figures 

of the extension of the Church, the idea of her 

unity is carefully preserved. The mustard-tree, 
however many branches it may have, is one tree, 
developed out of one seed. The draw-net, how- 

-ever many meshes it may have, is but one 

net. 
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Bnity of the =More than this. It would appear from the 
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words which stand at the head of this Chapter 


, that the great instrument, in the design of Christ, 


for the conversion of the world, was not so much 
the preaching of the Gospel as the spectacle of a 
Church united in the Truth; “that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe that thow 
hast sent me.” The perfect union and love sub- 
sisting among believers was to be a standing 
moral miracle for the conviction and conversion 
of the sceptic, even when natural miracles had 
passed away. 

Such, then, was the ideal in the Founder's 
mind and intentions, of what the Community 
which was to take its name from Him should 
be; the Christian Church was to be a thoroughly 
united body, “ perfectly ‘joined together in the 
same mind and in thé same judgment,” even as 
the Persons of the Blessed Trinity are—co-ope- 
rating, moreover, as those Persons do, for the 
same great ends of God’s glory and man’s salva- 
tion. But in the lapse of time it is a common 
thing for institutions to depart far away from the 
mind and intention of their founders. And the 
Christian Church has been guilty, more than al- 
most any other institution, of this departure from 
its original idea. Sanctity may be seen here and 
there in all parts of it; the Sacraments are all 
but universally retained, and are everywhere 
salient features of the Christian Religion; the 
Gospel is preached in every community of pro- 
fessing Christians, with more or less fidelity to the 
original message; the Scriptures are spread in all 
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parts. But of whatever treasures it may be the 
depository, of whatever mercies it may have been 
the instrument to mankind, the Church has not 
retained in any sort or shape the feature of unity ; 
it does not present, and it has not for many cen- 
turies presented, one front to the unbelieving 
world. This want of union among Christian 
churches, and even among different theological 
schools of the same Communion, would, as I said, 
if we had not been inured to the spectacle of it 
from our earliest days, create in us a painful re- 
vulsion of feeling. Jews are a far more united 
body, Mahometans (to our burning shame be it 
said) are a far more united body, than Christians. 

How came about this lamentable state of Drigin ofthe 
things? To omit all minor separations from the naeeaet 
Christian body, there was in the first place the 
great schism between ‘the East and the West, ae schism 
which, after being threatened and more or less ast and 
carried into effect long before, was’ finally con- 
summated in A.D. 1054. Its origin was a difference 
of opinion on the question whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeded only from the First, or also from 
the Second Person of the Trinity, a question which, 
probably, is as much philosophical as theological. sts gounns, 
This, and some other perfectly trifling and purely ppuoecp peat 
ceremonial differences (such as a variety in the ™™™ 
time of keeping Easter, and the usage of leavened 
bread in the Communion by one party, of un- 
leavened by another), first set up an alienation, 
the hostility, rivalry, and anathemas of which 
are not yet extinct. 

Then came the schism at the Reformation, in 
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The sehen which the Reformed Communions had to allege, 
cod get justification of the step taken by them, the 
ve" grievous corruptions, both in faith and practice, 
of the medieval Church, the unscriptural terms 
of communion insisted on by Rome, and the ab- 
solute refusal (in most countries) of the Bishops 
to consecrate those who did not accept such 


Schism terms. And if, after their separation on these 
Seta "grounds, the reformed Churches could have shown 
e#. 


an unbroken and undivided front among them- 
selves, it would have been much in their favour, 
and would have been an undeniable token that 
God was with them; but alas! the case was the 
Wenveney of Very reverse. Formal schism, once engendered, 
schismate «8 sure to put forth, like the Hydra, a hundred 
ladle heads. Protestantism, so far from being a bond 
of union among Protestants, is simply a negative 
denomination, which shows the person claiming 
it to be not a Roman Catholic, or, in other words, 
not to hold’with the abuses and corruptions of 
the medieval Church; but it pledges him to 
nothing positive; and members of our own Com- 
munion are comprehended under the name of 
Protestants with a number of sects, with some 
of whom they have nothing, or scarcely any- 
thing, in common, either in doctrine or disci- 
pline ;—with Socinians, for example, and Uni- 
Bravbacks tarians, and Mormons. We owe a deep debt 
nati, tO the Reformation; and we should be deeply 
thankful to Almighty God for the share in its 
blessings which He has allowed to the Church 
of England; but its blessings were all on the side 
of truth, not on the side of unity; and its whole 
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tendency has been towards disintegration and the 
multiplying of schisms. 

But I seem to hear some of my readers say- contusion of 
ing that the unity of the Church of Christ is tien hr 
Spiritual, and in no sense visible or external; and Chun any 
that therefore these lamentations over its visible munon of 
and external ruptures are groundless, and based *""™ 
upon a false assumption. You are thinking that, 
however much Churches and theological schools 
may ostensibly differ, and however loudly they 
may anathematize one another, all devout and 
good Christians in the several Communions, be 
they Church of Enyland people, or Greeks, or 
Russians, or Quakers, or Baptists, or Romanists, 

—all who are, not influenced merely, but led by 
the Spirit of God,—do substantially agree in the 
hidden grourid of the heart, rest upon the same 
Saviour, derive support and comfort from the 
same promises, approach the same Father through 
the same Mediator, are animated by a common 
hope of glory. You are thinking, I dare say, that 
this is all the unity which Christ ever designed 
for His disciples; and that, as all good Christians 
all over the world are knit together by this in- 
visible bond, the Founder’s ideal has not been 
really frustrated or broken. If this is your view, 
you are running away with a half truth; and half 
truths not unfrequently prove, if insisted upon 
without reference to the corresponding half, the 
most mischievous of falsehoods. It is true, no 
doubt, perfectly true, and it is a beautiful, con- 
solatory, and edifying truth, that all the true ser- 
vants of God have this unity of the Spirit, this 
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community of hopes, interests, and prayers, for 
which you give them credit; nay, it is a truth so 
important that it forms an article of the Faith ; for 
what else than this spiritual union is meant by 
“the Communion of Saints,” in which we all daily 
profess our belief? But what was St. Paul’s view 
of the unity which was intended to subsist among 
Christians? He speaks indeed of there being 
“one Spirit ;” but does he speak of nothing else ? 
These are his words: “ There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling,"—not “one Spirit” only, knitting 
together the elect in one hidden communion 
and fellowship, but “one body” also; yea, one 
body: primarily and in the first instance; for 
the body (or community) of Christ’s disciples 
existed, before the Spirit, came down at Pente- 
cost to inhabit and organize it, just as the body 
of Adam was first framed, before the breath of 
life was inbreathed into his nostrils. Now a 
body, observe, is something visible and external, 
something which may be handled and seen, some- 
thing which has locality —which takes up a de- 
finite room in space, A body, and the life which 
animates it, are two distinct things, not to be con- 
founded. And what St. Paul says is, not only 
that Christians, however separated from one an- 
other by tracts of time and space, are animated 
by one common spiritual life, but also that they 
all belong to one and the same visible society ; 
“ There is one body, and one Spirit.” 


We have seen, then, that Christ designed unity— 
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visible unity—for his Church ; designed that Chris- 
tians all over the world should have one profession 
of Faith, one Baptism, one Ministry, as well as one 
hope, and one source of consolation and strength. 
And we have also seen how far this is from being 
the case, and how Christendom is broken up into 
a hundred different sects, many of them actuated 
by such hostility to rival sects, that to kneel down 
together to receive the one Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ would be for both an im- 
possibility. Now what, under these circumstances, 
should be our views and feelings, and conse- 
quently our conduct? Does Holy Scripture leave aye gutvance 


us without any guidance, in view of the sad divi- §eip serie. 


sions of Christendom? Or, on the contrary, does Mrenur- 


it give us a clue as to our sentiments and line of trend. 
action, in thé midst of these immense and per- 

plexing difficulties? We believe that it does the 

latter, not perhaps obviously, but by implications, 

which the wise and thoughtful student will not 

miss. 

Consider, then, what occurred under the old ape estat- 
Dispensation, in respect of the establishment the Earaektish 
and the disruption of the Israelitish monarchy. eee 
Human affairs, we know, though more fluctuating 
and variable than natural phenomena, are on the 
whole governed by certain fixed laws, which yield 
a similarity of results, when the circumstances are 
in the main similar, and produce what the philo- 
sopher calls historical cycles. With wonderful 
accuracy the fortunes of the Jewish monarchy 
have been reproduced on the grander arena of 
the Church or Kingdom of Christ. Every one re- 
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members the story. Originally, the Israelites were 

never intended to be under a king atall. They 

were to be a peculiar people in many respects, 

and in this more particularly, that the unseen 

God was to be their king, who should issue His 
commands to them through the prophet or person 

at the head of the nation for the time being. 

But they were dissatisfied with this arrangement ; 

and their dissatisfaction seems to have had two 

The causes grounds. It arose first from the mal-admunistra- 
tims tion of persons in authority. When the pious 
ruts,’ Samuel was growing old, his sons who tried causes 
for him, “turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, 

and perverted judgment.” But there was a fault 

an of the in the people as well as in the judges. They did 
oa not in the least appreciate the wonderful privilege 
of having God for their king ; they desired to be 

put on a level with other nations in respect of 

their form of government. The unseen made a 

demand upon their faith, which their faith was 

not strong enough to meet. They liked to look 

upon the pomp and insignia of royalty, and to 

have an embodiment of it in their midst; “Nay; 

but we will have a king over us; that we also 

may be like all the nations; and that our king 

may judge us, and go out before us, and fight our 

wots the battles.”—-Now, it is certainly a very observable 
bate operas fact that the more recent divisions in the Christian 
vam inthe Courch may all be traced up to the attempt (made 
Church. in the arrogance and ambition of man’s natural 
heart) to establish a visible monarchy called the 

Papacy. As Christ had founded the Church, He 

and He alone was to be her Head,—the chief 
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pastors consecrated by the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors being all of co-ordinate authority, and 
standing all of them in much the same relation 
to the Christian Church which Samuel held to- 
wards the Jewish. But ecclesiastical ambition in 
Church-rulers, and desire among Church-people to 
walk by sight rather than by faith, to have the 
chief Church-ruler a great monarch, like the 
monarchs of the world, robed and sceptred and 
tiaraed, and installed in a palace, and surrounded 
by soldiers, to have a visible representative of the 
King in His resurrection beauty (oh, what a 
lowering of the great idea, to imagine that any 
earthly ruler can represent Him !)—this it was 
which struck the note of discord and faction in the 
Church, and prepared the way for secession, or, 
in other woras, for revolt against the usurpation 
of the throne of Jesus. 

But the erection of a monarchy i in Israel is by 
no means the only point in Israel’s history typical 
of the fortunes of the Christian Church. The 
monarchy having been established (although no 
such arrangement was in God’s original design, 
and although the request for it in the first instance 
called down His anger), received His gracious 
sanction. He did not leave His people, but dealt 
with them under the forms of monarchy as He 
had dealt with them under the forms of theocracy. 
But there soon appeared (such is the perversity @ a second Bis- 
of man’s heart) another disturbance of the plan of Bot s plan 
government. There was one grand ideal of the government 
J ewish monarchy, formed in the Divine mind, people 
and developed and divulged in due season; the 
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centre of it was to be the throne of David, august 
beyond all thrones, because on it Messiah, the 
desire of all nations, was in course of time to sit. 
Every true Israelite. owed allegiance and homage 
to this throne, if it were only that the national 
hopes and the national glory were all bound up 
in its future occupant. In the darkest days of 
political depression, this one throne of David was 
designed to be the pole-star and rallying point of 
Israel. But alas! the unity of David’s throne 
bp the schism was to be the boast of the nation only for a very 
Enbes, short time. Solomon’s degeneracy from the faith 
and worship of his father called down upon him 
the chastisement of Heaven; and Jeroboam was 
raised up, in the providence of God, to divide the 
empire, and to rule over a numerical majority of 
its subjects. An opportunity, indetd, was offered 
of averting the schism, and retaining the allegi- 
ance of the Ten Tribes, as well as of Judah and 
te ea Benjamin. ‘If Rehoboam had been guided by the 
ro counsel of the older courtiers, and had announced 
policg on the a conciliatory policy as the basis of his adminis- 
SBehoboam. tration, the people, who only asked for the allevia- 
tion of his yoke, and probably were animated by 
no hostility to his person, would have been his 
“ servants forever.” But his reply to their petition, 
suggested by the younger courtiers, was insolent 
and arrogant in the extreme, and could not fail to 
alienate the petitioners. He was their lawful 
master, he told them, and he meant to show it. 
“ My father,” said he in an evil hour for the in- 
tegrity of his empire, “made your yoke heavy, 
and I will add to your yoke: my father also 
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chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions” (scourges with metal points in- 
serted into their lashes, to make them sting more 
severely). This most wrong-headed and unfeeling 
answer to a petition, urged (it would appear) 
quietly, and without any threats, led immediately 
to the secession of all but the two tribes more 
immediately connected with the royal family. The 
heir of David, indeed, reigned still over these two 
tribes; and his metropolis was that of the Church 
as well as of the State of Israel; but the glory of 
his empire was greatly diminished, and the num- 
bers who paid humage to it were miserably re- 
duced. And it must be remarked, as a most ate secession 
essential feature of the case, that, under the cir- tiene = 
cumstances, the secession received the Divine ™™™ 
sanction, and that its throne, had its occupant 
only remained in allegiance to the Invisible Sove- 
reign, would have been by Him maitained and 
upheld. For thus spake the prophet Ahijah, in 
God’s name, to Jeroboam: “Thou shalt reign ac- 
cording to all that thy soul desireth, and shall be 
king over Israel. And it shall be, if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt 
walk in my ways, and do that is right in my 
sight .. . as David my servant did; that I will 
be with thee, and build thee a sure house, as I 
built for David, and will give Israel unto thee.” 
Jeroboam, indeed, did not comply with this con- 
dition of faithful alleyiance to the Divine Sove- 
reign ; and accordingly his house, so far from being 
sure, was entirely extirpated by Baasha, who 
commenced a new dynasty. And thenceforth 


and the seced- 
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unsettling dynastic changes, and violent trans- 
fers of the sovereignty into other hands, became 
common things in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
But that, even when their moral and spiritual 
character was at its lowest ebb, and their sovereign 


had entirely ceased to regard himself in his true 


character as God’s delegate and viceroy, God did 
not forsake, but still recognised them, is clearly 
shown by the fact, that in the reign of Ahab and 
Jezebel, the prophet Elijah, the representative of 
all the prophets, and in deed, if not in word, the 
mightiest of all of them, appeared in their midst, 
and was succeeded by the prophet Elisha, whose 
career was hardly less marvellous, and whose 
Divine mission was even more strongly attested 
by miracle than that of Elijah. Whe throne of 
the Ten Tribes was a sciismatical throne; and 
the names of its occupants have no place in the 
august line of succession from David to Christ; 
yet, though it was a departure from the primitive 
ideal and constitution of the monarchy, it was 
expressly and solemnly sanctioned by God, who, 
in His wise providence, made it the instrument 
of chastising and humbling the Davidical family. 
The whole narrative exhibits a great law of the 
Divine administration, which is, that when a 
primitive ideal is hopelessly frustrated, and the 
Jirst best thing made impracticable by human sin 
and sperverseness, God introduces a second best 
thing, and endows iw with (at all events) a tem- 
porary sanction. That second best thing is not 
constituted according to the original design; 
the unruly wills and affections of sinful men 
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have prevented its being so; but its constitution 
seems taken up into the grand, comprehensive 
scheme of Divine providence, and made “to 
work together for good” to those who live under 
it. ” 


Now, this Old Testament narrative offers at application 
. . . of the natra- 
once lessons of consolation, guidance, and charity, tite to the 


under the miserable divisions of the Church of ¢ cee, 
Christ. bibtved state, 


The Church has departed widely from the 
primitive ideal traced out for it, and the primi- 
tive constitution given to it, by its Founder. The ate ineat of 
ideal was, that Christians, however remotely sepa- ley aaa 
rated by tracts of space, should all be one by cadtiution, 
adherence to qne Faith, and to one visible Society, 
organized at Pentecostyand called the Apostles’ 
Fellowship; that this community should embrace 
and fuse together all races and conditions of men, 
Jew and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
free. The constitution was, that Apostles should 
appoint and consecrate (as we know they did ap- 
point and consecrate) bishops to succeed them in 
all such parts of their office as were transmissible, 
and that these bishops should appoint others, so 
continuing down to the last day the commissioned 
line, to which the Lord had said, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
But the ideal was shattered by the schism of the ghatteres sy 
Géeks and Latins, which was established on ay bg the 
either side by mutual anathemas. And the con- tfan 
stitution Was shattered at the Reformation, when ™#** 
the Protestant sects, full of zeal (as we have 
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admitted) for God's Truth, organized their own 
ministries, on platforms altogether different from 
“the Apostles’ fellowship.” Now, under these 
most unhappy circumstances, what is to be felt 
and done? 

First ; sin in the Church must be duly recog- 
nised, and, in our prayers to God for unity, ac- 
knowledged as the origin of schism. It was partly 
Solomon’s lapse into idolatry, and partly Reho- 
boam’s intolerable arrogance, which brought about 
the secession of the Ten Tribes. And it was partly 
the deep degeneracy of the medieval Church, its 
corruptions in faith and practice, its saint-worship, 
its image-worship, its relic-worship, its trafficked 
indulgences; partly the insolent and arrogant pre- 
tensions of the Bishop of Rome, who claimed 
lordship over God’s heritage, and forgot that he 
was set to be a pattern to the flock,—which alien- 
ated Continental Protestants from the Apostles’ 
Fellowship, and placed a vast numerical propor- 
tion of the sheep of Christ under other and irre- 
gularly constituted ministries. And in our own 
Communion, some half-century ago, it was the 
secularity of the clergy, their pluralities and their 
sinecures, the active opposition which many of 
them offered to anything like earnest spiritual 
life, their sneers at what was good in Methodism, 
and their persistent standing upon their rights, 
rather than upon the conscientious fulfilment of 
their pastoral duties, which raised up in many @ 
parish a meeting-house, and organized a schism, 
the heart-burnings of which are not yet extinct, 
though the original fomenting cause of it—indif- 
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ference and neglect in the lawful pastor—has long 
ago subsided. 

Secondly ; ; the present divided state of the 2. @oreesg- 
Church is in the nature of a punishment; just as Dinan as 
the rending away of the Ten Tribes from the house tele cha 
of David was the divinely inflicted penalty of bumble our 
Solomon’s apostasy, and was announced as such, ina ae 
before it was brought about by the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men. I ask particular 
attention to this point, because it seems to me to 
be generally overlooked. There is a considerable 
movement in our Church just now towards union 
with foreign Churches; and it has taken strong 
hold of the public mind that the isolation of the 
several Communions of Christendom, and their 
standing aloof from one another, is what ought 
not to be, is a wrong and a sin. Be it so; but 
this is only half the truth; i is a punishment 
also,—possibly, as regards our own gesponsibility 
in the matter, more of a punishment than of a sin. 

The withdrawal of great part of Christendom from 
the Apostles’ Fellowship, the divisions and dissen- 
sions in the Fellowship itself, are part of the 
chastisement of the Church’s unfaithfulness. It 
is not therefore in our power entirely to alter the 
state of things. That state must continue, until 
the chastisement has done its work, and God 
removes His Hand. I do not say that we must 
not pray and strive for another and happier con- 
dition of affairs ; but only that the most effectual anv atom 
mode of seouring the happier condition would be thie Beto oh wreto 
by thoroughly repenting of and avoiding the sins chastisement, 
that called down the chastisement,—superstitions, 

F 
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arrogance, indolence, unfaithfulness, and so forth. 

It was ambition in Church-rulers, and leaning 

on sense rather than on faith, which brought the 

ambition, Papacy into the Church. Let Church-rulers be 
aus ambitious of nothing but to do good; let the 
people eschew the guidance of the lust of the eyes ; 

and let all be contented with simplicity in the 
externals of Religion—It was a question of forms 

and ceremonies, as to the time of keeping Easter, 

and as to the use of unleavened bread, which 
contributed to the split between the Eastern and 

anvthe Western Church. Let modern Churchmen be- 
porn to ware how they attach too much importance to the 
= question of the vestment or the posture to be 
used in the celebration of the Holy Communion, 

lest such trifles should again work an equally 
disastrous result.—In this, and similar ways we 

shall be striking at the root of the evil of schism, 

and so really promoting the unity of the Church. 

ompect of But the actual realization of this unity, very much 


U it of ©. e Ld e . e 
fristeivom, like the cessation of war in the world, is in its 


lietepe- full extent a millennial prospect, impossible to be 


wider realized under the present condition of things. 


possible of With all your doing, and all your communications 
mahi With foreign prelates, and all your proposals for 
adjustment of differences, do not suppose you can 
do very much in the matter till God gives the 


word, and, 


‘¢ Like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
We hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘ Peace.’” 


Then, and not till then, will be fulfilled to the 
spiritual Israel of God, the Holy Catholic Church, 
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that glorious prophecy which, in its earliest ap- 
plication, has reference no doubt to the Jewish 
people; “I will make them one nation in the %vk mtu 
land..... ; and one king shall be king to them 

all: and they shall be no more two nations, neither 

shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more 

at all ...and David my servant shall be king 

over them; and they all shall have one shep- 

herd.” 

Thirdly ; let us never omit to acknowledge in 3. Nebr ts 
the fullest way the working of the Spirit of God in bros kg of 
schismatical bodies. Remember what has been Ged in schs- 
said about God’s extending His sanction to second munis. 
best things, when first best things have been 
rendered impracticable by human sin. For my 
own part, I quite believe that in many parishes, 
where the lawful pastor has been slothful, or even 
(alas !) scandalous in his ltfe and conversation, the 
ministry of dissenters has been God’s highly 
honoured instrument for keeping alive in that 
parish the sparks of His Grace. Do not imagine 
that, in saying this, I yield to such a ministry 
any right or truly derived authority whatsoever. 

My argument does not in the least require such a suttest 


concession. I will show all love to schismatics, aeirt M 

and most readily admit that many of them God imu re 

loves; but I will show them no liberalism; be- racer 
tion for thetr 


cause liberalism is always found to mean the com- ministry, 
promise of a principle for the sake of conciliating 
an adversary. I will compromise no principle, 
but on the contrary, proclaim my principles on 
the house-top. There is, and can be, no real and 
true Church apart from the one Society which the 
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Apostles founded, and which has been propagated 
only in the line of the Episcopal Succession. 
There is no regular authority or right for the 
ministry whatsoever, but only in this one line. 
But, on the other hand, there have been many 
great saints, and many great teachers, eminent for 
learning and piety, not at all connected with this 
Gov bos not line. God has a regular channel in which His 
graesant. graces ordinarily run; but I do not find that He 
Be cana of limits either His gifts or His graces to that 
appomtment Channel. There was no saint, and no prophet, 
among the subjects of David’s kingdom, so illus- 
trious as were Elijah and Elisha in the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes. And there have been at various 
times among Nonconformists splendid instances, 
not only of a spiritual walk, but of spiritual power 
for good over others, such as have never been sur- 
passed, perhaps in some instances never equalled, 
in the Church. Probably, in his own peculiar 
line of argumentative eloquence, no minister of 
our own Church, be he bishop, priest, or deacon, 
has ever excelled Robert Hall, the Baptist minis- 
ter, as a sacred orator. Horsley probably ex- 
ceeded him in learning, but surely was exceeded 
by him in the oratorical gift. 
he nity of In conclusion; we shall not leave this subject 
pip gs © without deriving some profit from it, if we are 
vase Jed by what has been said to make the unity of 
the Church in the avowal of the Truth a subject 
of much more real hearty prayer than we have 
hitherto done. And we cannot do this in words 
more exactly to the point than those with which 


our Church supplies us—* Beseeching thee to 
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inspire continually the universal Church with the ae guanne 
spirit of truth, unity, and concord: And grant, eablch gut 
that all they that do confess thy holy Name tats os te 
may agree in the truth of thy holy Word, and™” ue 
live in unity and godly love;” or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the Daily Office; “ We pray for the 

good estate of the Catholick Church: that it may 

be so guided and governed by thy good Spirit, 

that all who profess and call themselves Chris- 

tians may be led into the way of truth, and hold 

the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, 

and in righteousness of life.” 


Catechism on Chap. EEE. 


1. Question.*-How do we know that the unity of the 
Church is an object very near to the heart of its 
Divine Founder ? 

Answer.—Because this was one of tke things which 
He petitioned for on the night before His death, in the 
prayer which is called the great High-priestly Prayer. 
The words are “ Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name” (in the original Greek the words are, “an thine 
own name,” that is, in the acknowledgment of it) 
“those whom thou hast given me, that they may be 
one, as we are” (St. John xvii. 11). 


2. Question.—What then ought to be the intimacy of 
the union subsisting between members of the 
Church ? 

Answer.—Their union ought to be as intimate as that 
subsisting between the Persons of the Blessed Trinity ; 
for our Lord prays that His disciples may be as entirely 
one a8 Himself and His Father are. 


3. Catechist—But possibly, when He so prayed, He 
meant by “those whom the Father had given Him,” 
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only that little flock of disciples who were with 
Him at the time—in short, the holy Apostles? 
Answer.—No; in another part of this prayer He 
shows that He means others besides the Apostles, and 
that He wishes all, who are brought to believe on Him, 
to be one. “Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word ; 
that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me” (St. John 
xvii. 20, 21). 


4, Question.—But can our Lord really have meant 
that, when the Church became very large, so large 
as to embrace all the most civilized nations upon 
earth, it was still to be one? 

Answer.—Certainly. For He foretold this extra- 
ordinary growth of His Church in the Parables of the 
Mustard-seed and the Draw-net; and yet at the same 
time He did not speak of more than one tree or more 
than one net. (See St. Matt, xiii. 31, 32, 47, 48.) 


5. Question.—What effett did Christ design that the 
unity of Kis Church should have upon the world ? 
Answer.—The same effect as His miracles, which 
were designed to make men believe in Him as God's 
great Ambassador to a sinful world. In the verse last 
quoted He prays “that they also” (all who should 
believe in Him on the testimony of the Apostles) ‘ may 
be one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.”’ And indeed it would be a moral miracle, if, 
with all the tendencies to disunion in the heart of man, 
people of different races, climates, and manners were 
all held together in the bond of one society. 


6. Catechist.—You have traced Christ’s plan for His 
Church ; that all Christians, however numerous, 
should be one; that their union should be as inti- 
mate as that of the Persons in the Blessed Trinity ; 
and that this union should be God’s great instru- 
ment for converting the world to the Faith. From 
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what we see around us, does this plan seem to 
have taken effect ? 

Answer.—No; Christ’s grand design seems to have 
been frustrated by man’s sin. The modern Church 
still has many features which remind us of the Church 
which Christ founded; it has the Scriptures, and 
Preaching, and the Sacraments; but unity is a feature 
which it has lost entirely. The Church is split up into 
many different Communions, which are so alienated 
from one another, that the members of one would not 
partake of the Holy Supper of the Lord at the altar of 
another Communion. 


7. Question —When did the first considerable rupture 
of the Christian Body take place ? 

Answer.—In a.p. 1064, when Pope Leo the Ninth, 
Bishop of Rome, sent legates to Constantinople, who 
excommunicated Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and all his adherents. These legates, 
when the claims which they advanced on behalf of the 
Pope were indignantly ,repudiated, laid the act of 
excommunication on the altgr of the great Church of 
St. Sophia, shook off the dust from their feet, and 
departed. But the disputes which terminated in this 
final rupture had been going on for nearly two hundred 
years; and indeed the political division of the Roman 
Empire into two parts, under two different Emperors 
(as early as the year a.p. 395), had prepared the way 
for the ecclesiastical rupture, which did not take place 
for upwards of six centuries afterwards. 


8. Question.—What is the great doctrinal difference 
between the Eastern and Western Church ? 
Answer.—The Eastern Church maintains that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father; while the 
Western Church holds that He proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. 


9. Question. What is the truth on this disputed 
point ? 
Answer.—Probably both parties in the original dis- 
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pute had some amount of truth in their views, but 
would not acknowledge candidly the truth which there 
was in the views of their opponents. The Greeks were 
doubtless right in supposing that there was only One 
Fountain-head of Deity, from Which issued forth, 
before Time began, the two other Divine Persons ; for 
this is implied in the doctrine, so constantly incul- 
cated in Holy Scripture, that there is but one God. 
On the other hand, the Western Church was clearly 
right in maintaining that the Holy Ghost is sent to us 
by the risen and ascended Saviour, and in this sense 
proceeds from Him also; for He Himself says, in St. 
John xv. 26, “ But when the Comforter is come, whom 
Iwill send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
testify of me.”’ And again, St. John xvi. 7; “It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, 
I will send him unto you.’”’ But whichever party was 
in the right in this dispute, there can ls2 no doubt that 
the addition of the words “ aad the Son” to the Nicene 
Creed, without the authority of a General Council, was ° 
exceedingly wrong. This insertion was made at the 
Council of Toledo, by the authority of Pope Leo the 
First, about the year 447; but it was not received even 
by the Western Church till some ages afterwards; and 
Pope Leo 111., while he acknowledged the truth of the 
doctrine, objected at the Council of Aix (a.p. 809) to 
its being made an article of Faith. 


10. Question. What were the ceremonial differences 
which separated the two Churches ? 
Answer.—The Eastern Church held that the bread 
used at the Holy Communion should be leavened; 
the Western Church that it should be unleavened. 
he this, they differed as to the time of keeping 
aster. 


11. Questton.—What was the next considerable schism 
in the Church ? 
Answer.—It was that which took place at the Re- 
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formation, when the Reformed Communions shook off 
the yoke of the Papal supremacy. 


12. Question.—What led them to do this ? 
Answer.— The grievous corruptions, both in faith and 
practice, of the Church of the Middle Ages, which 
were condemned by the Holy Scriptures,—then, for the 
first time. freely circulated among the people. Had 
they not shaken off these corruptions, they would have 


been unfaithful to the guidance of God’s written 
Word. 


13. Question. —But did the different Reformed Com- 
munions unite and form one body ? 

Answer.—They seem to have made no effort to do 
s0; and indeed the impulse which set on foot the Re- 
formation was rather centrifugal than centripetal—it 
was a movement away from, and not towards, a centre 
of unity. For the leading idea of the movement was 
the making a bold stand for God’s Truth; and ac- 
cordingly all the blessings of the Reformation were on 
the side of truth, not on the side of unity. 


‘ 14. Question.—But is there.not among all good Chris- 
tians, to whatever Communion they may belong,— 
whether they belong to the Roman Catholic, or 
Greek, or English Church, or to any Dissenting 
body,—a certain unity of spirit, which makes them 
all one in sentiments and sympathies, however 
much they differ outwardly ? 

Answer.—Doubtless there is. All true Christians, 
of whatever Communion, approach the same Father 
through the same Mediator, and under the influence of 
the same Spirit; and as two rays of a circle cannot 
draw near to the centre without also drawing near to 
one another, so two souls cannot really approach the 
same God without having an invisible fellowship with 
one another. 


15. Question.—Is not then this invisible unity all the 
unity which Christ solicited for His Church? 
Why should we seek for any other kind of unity? 

Answer.—Because St. Paul tells us, in Eph. iv. 4, 
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that there is ‘‘one body” as well as “one Spirit.’ 
Now, though a spirit is something inward and invisible, 
a body is something outward and visible, something 
which may be seen and touched, and the whereabouts 
of which may be known. 


16. Catechist.—But some persons seem to be of opinion 
that, when St. Paul says there is one body and one 
Spirit, he is only repeating the same truth in two 
different forms. Can you show that the body of 
the Church is a distinct thing from the Spirit 
which animates the Church ? 

Answer.—Yes; Christ’s disciples before the day of 
Pentecost formed the body of the Church. But this 
body was not fully animated by the living Spirit tillthe 
Holy Ghost came down upon them at Pentecost. 
Similarly, Adam’s body was first formed of the dust of 
the ground, before the Lord God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, by which inbreathing he 
became a living soul (Gen. ii. 7). 


17. Catechist—You have said that the Church of 
Christ ought to be, and was intended by its 
Founder to be, a united body; but that, in fact, 
it is renteasunder by many and grievous divisions. 
Can you suggest anything at all parallel to this 
in Holy Scripture ? 

Answer.—Yes; there is something parallel to it in 
the rupture of the Israelitish monarchy, which took 
place under King Rehoboam, between the Two Tribes 
and the Ten. 


18. Question.—Was this monarchy, of which you speak, 
a part of God’s original design for the government 
of His people ? 

Answer.—No; the original design was that God 
himself should be the King of His people, issuing His 
directions and commands to them through the judge or 
the prophet, who might be raised up from time to time 
as His medium of communication with them. 


19. Question.—How did it come to pass that this plan 
failed ? 


@ 
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Answer.—Because the people desired to walk by sight 
rather than by faith, and to have under their eyes a 
human sovereign surrounded with the emblems of 
royalty, who might lead them out to battle against their 
enemies, and the sight of whom might give them con- 
fidence, and rally them when they were defeated. 


20. Question.— How has this preference of an earthly 
to an invisible Sovereign been repeated in the 
history of the Christian Church ? 

Answer.—Our Lord’s design for His Church was 
that He alone should be her Head, ruling her invisibly 
from His throne in heaven by the influence of His 
Holy Spirit. (See Eph. iv. 8-17.) His Apostles, and 
their successors even to the end of the world, were 
to be His chief ministers upon earth; all having autho- 
rity of the same kind and degree, all of them receiving 
from Himself the precepts and doctrines which they 
were to communicate to His flock, and all of them set- 
ting themselveforth mercly as ministers by whom men 
believed, and giving to H&n alone all the glory of their 
success. ‘‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord,” says St. Paul (2 Cor. iv. 5), and see also 
1 Cor. iii. 5. But in process of time the authorized pas- 
tors began to lord it over God’s heritage, and to thrust 
themselves into the place of their Divine Master. Thus 
John, surnamed the Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
adopted the title of Universal Bishop, a.p. 588; against 
which presumption Pope Gregory the Great made a long 
and loud protest, but rather, it is to be feared, in a spirit 
of rivalry and counter-ambition on behalf of his own 
see, than from any pure desire for the honour of the 
Chief Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. And since 
that time the Popes themselves have shown the same 
unhallowed ambition, which one of them reproved in 
John the Faster, and have claimed to be Universal 
Bishops and Vicars of Christ upon earth. And it was 
this unwarrantable claim which led to the schism at 
the Reformation. Men could no longer bear the yoke, 
which the Scriptures showed them was imposed by 
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man in the arrogance of his heart; and they rebelled, 
and threw it off. 


21. Question.—Did the earthly monarchy of the Israel- 
ites, when it was established, continue undivided ? 
Answer.—No; God had designed that it should do 
so, and had annexed all the promises to the throne of 
David, “the man after His own heart,” of whom 
He said, ‘I have made a covenant with my chosen, I 
have sworn unto David my servant, Thy seed will I 
establish for ever, and build up thy throne to all gene- 
rations” (Ps. Ixxxix. 8, 4). But man’s sin disturbed 
this design also. Solomon’s alliance with heathen wives, 
and his consequent apostasy from the worship of the 
true God, was punished by the rending away from hise 
son of the Ten Tribes under Jeroboam. And it is re- 
markable that this punishment was brought about in 
great measure by the oppressiveness of Solomon’s 
reign. ‘Thy father,” said the people to Rehoboam, 
‘‘made our yoke grievous: now therefore make thou 
the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke 
which he put upon us, lightcr, and we will serve thee ”’ 
(1 Kings xii. 4). This Was a result similar to that, of 
which the history of the Church of Christ has furnished 
so remarkable an instance—tyranny and oppressive 
claims leading to a breaking of the yoke on the part of 
the oppressed. 


22. Question.—Did the secession of the Ten Tribes 
receive God’s sanction? 

Answer.—It did. So much so, that God promised to 
Jeroboam, the first king of the new dynasty, by the 
prophet Ahijah, that, if he would only be obedient, “I 
will be with thee, and build thee a sure house, as I 
built for David” (1 Kings xi. 38). But Jeroboam not 
complying with this condition, his house was extir- 
pated by Baasha. And thenceforth the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes frequently changed hands, Zimri destroy- 
ing all the house of Baasha, as Baasha had destroyed 
all the house of Jeroboam; and Omri supplanting 
Zimri; and Jehu slaying all the house of Ahab (the 
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son of Omri); and Shallum conspiring against Zacha- 
riah (the fourth in descent from Jehu); and Menahem 
slaying Shallum (after a reign of one month); and 
Pekah conspiring against Pekahiah (the son of .Mena- 
hem); and Hoshea conspiring against Pekah. Thus the 
unhappy kingdom of the Ten Tribes underwent eight 
changes of dynasty in the course of about two hundred 
and fifty years, which elapsed between the secession 
of the Ten Tribes and their transplantation by Shal- 
maneser into the cities of the Medes. This gives an 
average of about one change in every thirty-two years. 


23. Question.— What may we learn on the subject 
before us from this frequent change of dynasty ? 

Answer.—That divisions, even when made under the 
Divine warrant, have a tendency to multiply themselves. 
Schism naturally begets schism. One departure from 
the lawful line of succession leads to, and prepares the 
way for, further departures. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church furnishes several instances of this. Even 
where separation has been justifiable, it has always 
bred fresh separations, and has tended further to dis- 
integrate the one Body of Christ. 


© 
24. Catechist.—You have mentioned the verbal sanction 
given by God to the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
What practical sanction was He pleased to give to 
it, even at a time when the kingdom was in the 
worst possible hands ? 

Answer.—He raised up in their midst Elijah, and 
his successor Elisha, than whom no prophets were ever 
mightier in deed, hereby showing that He had by no 
means forsaken the seceding tribes, but still accounted 
them to belong to His own true people. 


25. Question.— What great law of the Divine admini- 
stration is exemplified, first in the institution of the 
Israclitish monarchy, and afterwards, not less strik- 
ingly, in the establishment and sanction of the 
schismatical kingdom ? 

Answer.—That when the first ideal (or, as it might 
be called, God’s original intention) is frustrated by 
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man’s sin and perverseness, He introduces a new plan, 
a “second best thing,’ and works out His ends by 
means of it. 


26. Question.— What was the original design and con- 
stitution of the Christian Church, as it came from 
the hands of its Founder ? 

Answer.—The original design was that there should 
be but one Society (‘the apostles’ fellowship’), 
which should embrace “all nations’”—‘‘Qne body, 
and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all”’ (Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6). And the constitu- 
tion was, that the ministerial gifts necessary “for the 
perfecting of the saints’’ should flow down from the 
Church’s risen Head into this one channel only,—the 
channel being prolonged by successive ordinations in 
one line, —a constitution which St. Paul adverts to in 
immediate connexion with the subject-of the Church’s 
unity, as being essential tc the maintenance of that 
unity. ‘‘ When he ascended up on high, he led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men. .. . And he gave 
some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
19) edifying of the body of Christ” (Eph. iv. 8, 11, 


27. Question.—How was the original design frustrated ? 
Answer.—By the great schism of the Greeks and 
Latins, which rent Christ’s seamless vest into two parts. 


28. Question.— How was the original constitution 
broken up? 

Answer.—By the secessions at the time of the Re- 
formation, which for the most part (though happily not 
in our owa country) broke off from the Apostles’ 
Fellowship, and made a fresh beginning of Christian 
Ministry, out of the line in which the great Commission 
had come down. 
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29. Question.—What is our first duty under these cir- 
cumstances ? 

Answer.—We, as members of the old and true 
Church, are bound to acknowledge and repent of those 
sins of the Church, which have given rise to so many 
divisions, and to such extensive alienation from the 
Fellowship of the Apostles. The superstitions which 
disfigured the medizeval Church, its departure in so 
many points from scriptural and primitive practice, 
and the ecclesiastical arrogance and ambition which 
resulted in the formation of the Popedom, should be 
fully acknowledged and declared. And the abuses and 
corruptions of our own Communion at the close of the 
last century,—the carelessness, indolence, and vices of 
many of the clergy, the dry morality of others among 
them who led respectable lives, and the bitter opposi- 
tion offered by them to the doctrines of Grace, ought to 
be admitted as the real originating cause of that dissent 
and schism, which has spread itself over all the parishes 
of our native laral, 


® 
30. Question.—What is our gecond duty in reference 
to these divisions ? 

Answer.—To regard them not so much in the light 
of a sin in the separatists (though this to a certain ex- 
tent they are), as in that of a visitation upon ourselves 
of the grievous sins of our forefathers in the Church. 
And regarding them thus, to avoid to the utmost of our 
power the particular sins which called them down,— 
ambition and arrogance in Church-rulers, the unbridled 
lust of external splendour in ritual among Church- 
people ; controversy about trifles and forms ; ministerial 
unfaithfulness and indolence; the substituting mere 
morality for the Gospel; and Pharisaism both in doo- 
trine and worship. 


81. Question.—Would it be possible by these or any 
other methods within the power of man, to restore 
perfect unity to the Church, and to mend the rent 
in the seamless vest of Christ ? 

Answer.—Probably not. While such a mode of 
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action, if universally resorted to, would very much 
mitigate the disorder, and would certainly strike at, the 
root of it, the perfect restoration of unity to the Church, 
like that of peace to the kingdoms of this world, is pro- 
bably reserved for the Second Advent of the Prince of 
Peace, and not to be brought about by any lesser or 
lower agency. 


82. Question.— What is our third duty in reference to 
the divisions of Christ’s Church ? 

Answer.—Never to refuse our hearty acknowledg- 
ment to the working of the Spirit of God in com- 
munities originally schismatical, and wanting a regularly 
ordained ministry ; but to admit, and render thanks to 
God for, the extensive good which has often been done 
by the ministers of these Communions, and the brilliant 
examples of piety which many of the people in such 
Communions have exhibited. 


83. Question.—But, if we make these admissions, may 
we not fear that we shall be driveh to the conclu- 
sion that these ministries of man’s erection are 
after all regular and legitimate ? 

Answer.— Ry no means. God may have but one 
regular channel for His graces ; just as the river Jordan 
had one only bed. But as ‘“‘ Jordan overflowed all his 
banks all the time of harvest” (see Josh. iii. 15), so 
God’s Grace may overflow the channel of His own 
appointment, and inundate and fertilize the country 
without any channel at all. 


84. Question.—What is the last duty which the subject 
of this Chapter suggests ? 
Answer.—That of making the unity of the Church a 
special subject of prayer. 


85. Question.—How does the Church of England show 
her sense of the importance of this duty ? 
Answer.—By introducing comprehensive petitions 
for the unity of the Church in the Morning and Even- 
ing Offices of each day, as well as in the Office of the 
Holy Communion. 
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86. Catechist.—Rehearse the petitions to which you 
refer. 

Answer.—In the Morning Prayer (when the Litany 
is not appointed to be said), and always at Even- 
song :— 

We pray for the good estate of the Catholick 
Church ; that it may be so guided and governed by thy 
good Spirit, that all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be led into the way of truth, and hold 
the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life.” 

In the Office of the Holy Communion :— 

‘“‘Beseeching thee to inspire continually the uni- 
versal Church with the spirit of truth, unity, and con- 
cord : And grant, that all they that do confess thy holy 
Name may agree in the truth of thy holy Word, and 
live an unity, and godly love.”’ 

And in the Office for the Queen’s Accession there is 
a most beautiful Prayer for Unity. And the Collect 
for the Festival,of St. Simon and St. Jude is a prayer 
to the same effect. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SURVEY OF ZION’S TOWERS, BULWARKS, 
AND PALACES. 


“ GRalk about Zion, and go round abont her: tell the 
towers thereof. Sark pe well her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces ; that pe map tell it to the generation fol- 
Istuing.”—Ps, XLVI. 12, 13. 


The probable THE forty-eighth Psalm probably belongs to the 
ara reign of Jehoshaphat, and should be read 
in connexion with 2 Chronicles xx. We find in 
that chapter Moab, Ammon, and Edom entering 
the territorits of Judah with an invading army, 
with the design, no doubt, of aiming a blow at 
he conferr- the capital. To this confederacy verse 4 refers: 
hi “Lo, the kings were assembled.” Jehoshaphat 
proclaims a fast, gathers his people, and publicly 
asks help from the Lord. To this prayer God 
immediately responds. A token for good upon 
Judah is shown by the uprising of a Levite in 
the congregation, who, under the influence of the 
Spirit of Prophecy, foretells the success of Israel 
without their striking a blow. Accordingly so it 
was. The kings mustered in the wilderness of 
Tekoa, where they caught the first sight of the 


battlements, domes, and pinnacles of the Holy 
98 


fortp-eighth 
Bealm. 
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City,—the “towers, bulwarks, and palaces” of the 

text. Israel advanced against them like a crusad- 

ing army, with the sound of psalms and hymns 

going up from the forefront of their line. But gaicacutons 
long before the armies met, a panic seized the ‘intbracy 
confederate kings ; they turned their arms against 

one another, and having made great havoc in 

their own ranks, fled in trepidation. “They saw 

it,” in the words of the Psalm, “and so they 
marvelled; they were troubled, and hasted away. 

Fear took hold upon them there, and pain, as of 

a woman in travail.” When the Jews came up 

with their enemies, they found not a hand raised 

to oppose them, but a vast number of corpses, 

with spoil in such abundance, that they were 

three days in gathering it. As afterwards in 

the days of "Hezekiah, so now on this earlier 
occasion, the virgin, the daughter of Zion, had 
despised the invader and laughed him to scorn ; 

the daughter of Jerusalem had shaken her head 

at him. There in the distance stood the City of Security of 
God intact ; planted upon her impregnable rock, pe Ta 
and proudly rearing her minarets and domes a. 
towards heaven. No weapon forged against her 
should prosper. 

Such was the original occasion of the Psalm— 
necessary to be known, as furnishing a clue to the 
interpretation, but which can never recur. But, 
like all parts of Scripture, the forty-eighth Psalm 
has a word for these times, as well as for those in 
which it was written. Spiritually understood, as 
we Christians ought to understand the Psalms 
(for in our mouths they should be “ new songs”), 
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it celebrates the glory, beauty, and stability of the 
Spiritual Church, of which the literal Jerusalem was but 
ioe exburia- a figure. And, under this view of it, the passage 
tiv iawers of before us will convey an admonition, too little 
mark iaell her heeded by some, and magnified by others into 
i ** the sum and substance of all religion, to consider 
with devout attention the constitution of the 
Church, the shelter which she provides for the 
spiritual life, and her defences. 

With this admonition I proceed to comply, and 
thus to carry on the subject, to which this work 
is devoted. We shall be able, however, within 
the limits of the present Chapter, only to go half 
round the circuit of Zion’s walls, reserving for 
another opportunity the observation of her re- 


maining bulwarks and palaces. 


Zn the In the work of Creation the body of man was 
grea, the first formed, and, that having been done, the 
obp of ma 


tous framed. «Spark of life was communicated to the frame. 
beiott erties “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
eos round” (thus far man was only matter, but it 
was organized matter, with all the vessels, ducts, 
and arteries complete, wanting only in sensi- 
bility and power of movement), “and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life” (more pro- 
perly, “lives,’—animal, intellectual, spiritual) ; 
Similarly our © 200 man became a living soul.” Something of 
orn frame? the same kind is to be observed in Christ’s new 
of Rs fore CTeation of His Church. He, as Founder, was to 
ty Role ~=—s trace the outlines of the structure; and the Holy 


Spiret De- 


iene t) Ghost at Pentecost was to animate the already 


anmatet, nrepared organism with the Divine Life. Then 
St. Peter, according to our Lord’s own prophecy, 
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which formed the subject of our first Chapter, 
should arise and build. 

I propose to show, in the present and succeed- 
ing Chapters, how our Lord did actually Himself 
trace all those outlines,—one or two of the most 
marked and distinctive in the days of His flesh,— 
but all of them in the period of Forty Days, which 
elapsed between His Resurrection and Ascension. 
This great period had two aspects, both of the tt be signifi 
highest significance to our Religion ; it was partly great Sor 
evidential, and partly constructive. Partly eviden- wpa ete 
tial; —“ To whoin also he showed himself alive cance, 
after his passion by many infallible proofs, being 
seen of them forty days.” If Christ had been seen 
after His Resurrection for only one or two days,— 
if He had not, given His Apostles several oppor- 
tunities of testing the truth of His Resurrection; if 
He had not allowed Himself to be seen by many 
pairs of eyes,—on one occasion by asmany as five 
hundred brethren at once ;—if time had not been 
given for appearances to several different persons, 
at several different places, and under several dif- 
ferent circumstances,—in Galilee, in Judea, in- 
doors, out of doors, by day and by night,—room 
would have been given for reasonable doubt 
whether the Apostles had not laboured under 
some illusion of the senses, when they imagined 
that their risen Lord had come among them and 
spoken unto them.—But the significance of the 
great Forty Days was not evidential only; they 
had another and even a more important aspect: 
for Christ not only showed Himself alive to them their con- 
during this period, by many infallible proofs, but sgniicance. 
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also spake to them “ of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God,” or Church. In other 
words, this was the great constructive period, in 
which Christ, as a wise master builder, traced 
the plan of the spiritual edifice. And accordingly 
we find in this period the germs of Church 
offices, Church institutions, and even Church sea- 
sons; I say, their germs or earliest beginnings, by 
no means their full development. The develop- 
ment of the grand ideas of their Founder was left 
to the Apostles under the guidance of that Spirit 
which fell upon them at Pentecost. You see 
them afterwards developing the Ministry of the 
Church, when they appoint the Seven Deacons, 
and devolve upon them their own secular func- 
tions; you see them developing the legislative 
powers of the Church, when they call a Council at 
Jerusalem, to consider*how far the observance of 
the Jewish «itual was binding upon the Gentiles. 
—But we are now to look at Church institutions 
in their earliest rudiments, to see the Sacraments, 
the Ministry, the Festivals, just budding, like 
Aaron’s rod, in the hand of the Divine Founder. 
“So is the kingdom of God,” said He, “as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground.” He Him- 
self is the man who cast the seed of God’s king- 
dom into the ground of man’s heart; and most 
interesting it will be to trace up all our life as 
members of the Church, developed as it is now 
into blossom and fruit, to the seed which fell from 
His own hand. 

The first passage to which I shall refer, because 
it comes first in the order of thought, is, that 
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which we find in the eighteenth chapter of St. St, fiat. 

Matthew’s Gospel. eee 
Our Lord is speaking in the foregoing context 

of His Church; of the duty of hearing the Church; 

and of the power of excommunication and absolu- 

tion with which He meant to endow her. Her sen- 

tences of excommunication and absolution, He 

says, shall be ratified in heaven. If the offending 

brother refuse to listen to the remonstrance of 

one or two private friends, then (ver. 17) “tell it 

unto the church: but if he neglect to hear the 

church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man 

and a publican. Verily I say unto you, What- 

soever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in 

heaven: and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 

shall be loosed in heaven.” Then from the rati- 

fication in heaven of sentences of excommunica- 

tion and absolution, He* passes on, by an easy 

connexion, to another marvellous power -which 

the Church as a body might exercise—that of 

united or common prayer ; (ver. 19), “ Again I say Ee 

unto you, That if two of you shall agree on earth Pani & 


aad to be 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall of ive ture ot 
be done for them of my Father which is in heaven.” igri 
And then, piercing to the very root of the subject, # ab “popes 
He assigns, as the ground of these wonderful Sy imuns” 
powers which His Church should exercise, His **“ 
continual presence with her (ver. 20), “ For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” These words 
were uttered during our Saviour’s lifetime; but Siteral uit 
after His Resurrection He gave the most forcible promise, 


commentary upon them by appearing suddenly in great tory 


@rbinance of 
Ginited 
Praper. 


Grount on 


Nance tests. 
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the midst of His disciples, when they were gathered 
together in a chamber, the doors of which were 
shut for fear of the Jews. Doubtless they were 
thinking of Him, and talking of Him; and their 
separation from the unbelieving world, upon which 
they had shut the doors, showed that they were 
His little flock, “gathered together in” His 
“Name.” “Then came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you,” 
(according to that foregone word of His, “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.”) 

Now, observe the words narrowly. There is 
first the institution of a Christian Ordinance, 
United Prayer. “If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them.? It is on this ground 
that we meet, Sunday after Sunday, to ask of God 
“those things which are requisite and necessary, 
as well for the body as the soul,’—endeavouring 
to secure agreement on the things to be asked for 
by a form of prayer, which is in the hands of 
every worshipper, and with the meaning of which 
every one may acquaint himself, before he comes 
to the place of meeting. But the words not only 
institute the Ordinance of United Prayer, but 
exhibit the ground also on which the blessing 
annexed to such prayer rests; “ for where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” The reason why the two 
or three are heard is, the presence of the Founder 
in the midst of them, interceding for them. And 
this presence is covenanted to any gathering 
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together in His Name, however small; for there 
can be no congregation smaller than two. 

We have here, then, the charter, which founds gp, promise 
the Christian Society or Church. And it is any 
charter entirely of a piece with the whole doctrine tf ,Put".,. 
and example of our Lord. His constant doctrine, *" *™tv- 
His new commandment, was, “that ye love one 
another.” His path through life was eminently 
social; unlike that of St. John the Baptist, it lay 
alongside the homes of men. He sat by the hearth 
of Mary and Martha; He was present at funerals ; hela 
He was present at weddings; in short, “He went sac fable 
in and out among us.” Well, this doctrine, this 2 eter 
manner of life, finds itself expressed in the earliest ™™ 
principle of His foundation,—in the charter which 
- establishes the Christian Society, and annexes a 
special blessing to joint prayer. The most fun- 
damental of all truths respecting the Church is 
this, that our relations to God and Christ are not 
those of the individual conscience ‘only,—do not 
stand clear of our relations to our brethren. The 
presence of our Founder, with all the rich bless- 
ings annexed to it, is to be enjoyed specially in 
the Communion of Saints, 

Christ then founded a Society, and endowed it, question 
if I may so say, with the assurance of His own cote 
presence, and with the promise of an answer Society 108 
to social prayer, however few the number of an i a 
people joining in it. But was this Society to 
continue for ever? If so, it must of course be 
replenished from time to time, because the original 
members of it would die off in the course of 
nature. And if it was to be replenished, how was 


Self-avmis- 
sion to any 


society an 
impossibility. 


St. fRatt. 
Sek ts to 
end. 
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it to be replenished? what was to be its rule or form 
of admission? Who was to be considered quali- 
fied for admission, and how was he to be grafted 
into the Society? I trust the reader sees that it 
is of the very nature of a society that no man can 
put himself into it; that admission must be from 
within, according to certain rules made when the 
society was founded. In some religious societies, 
there is the rule that a certain annual money pay- 
ment shall make a man a member; unless he 
complies with that condition, the society does not 
own him. In clubs, the admission*is usually by 
election, it being required not only that a candi- 
date for membership shall pay something towards 
the funds of the club, but that he shall be chosen 


‘by a majority of the existing members. Now, 


what rule did our Blessed, Lord make respecting 
the way in which vacancies in the Church (or 
Christian Society) were to be filled up? How 
were people to be induced to wish for member- 
ship? How were they to be made members, 
when they did wish for it? And how were they 
to be treated and dealt with afterwards, when 
they had become members ? 

All these questions our Blessed Lord answers 
in the last verses of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
are among the most important verses in the whole 
of the New Testament. 

(Ver. 16.) “Then the eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them.” Observe that the scene of 
the interview was a mountain; for, as you will 
see presently, it throws light upon the commission 
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He was about to give. Observe, also, that though Probable 
the eleven only are said to have been present, St. au! to 
others may have been there also. This was pro- ot Girt ia 
bably the interview in which Christ appeared to gieten. 
“above five hundred brethren at once,” 2.e. to 

all His existing disciples; but the Eleven are 

named as representatives of the whole body, 

and as such, the persons to whom the com- 
mission was to be given. Probably, in the first Beesensz of 
instance, they caught sight of His figure at at atte inter 
the top of the mountain; and then followed 

what is told us in the 17 th verse—“ And when 

they saw Him, they worshipped Him: but 

some” (i.e. some of the five hundred, who were 

on the skirts of the crowd, perhaps, and could 

not get glimpses without difficulty) “doubted.” 

“ And Jesus came” (Hg came up closer, so as to 

be nearer to them) “and spake unto them, saying, 

All power” (authority) “is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth”—given unto Me, as the 

risen and glorified Son of God. God has set Me, 
according to the word of prophecy, as His King 

upon His holy hill of Zion. I am His Son, His The det of 
first-begotten from the dead, and He hath given ts fain Be 
Me “the heathen for” Mine “ inheritance, and the erat sas 
uttermost parts of the earth for” My “ possession.” fie" 
And now I am about to proceed under that deed "*"™ 
of gift, and to commission you to carry into effect 

the Father's grant—* Go ye therefore, and teach” 
(literally, make disciples of) “all nations.” “All 
nations ”—the Church, and the Gospel message, 

by which men were to be brought into it, was to 

be Catholic or universal—free as the breeze which 
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Suitability of Careered over the mountain. “The freedom of 
stene 


2 
the commus- 
Stott, 


the open air,” says a devout preacher! of our own 
day, “ befitted the wideness of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, just as the privacy of the dying leave- 
taking beseemed the sacred fellowship of the 
more advanced and therefore more withdrawn 


‘ mystery.” 


The Ordi- 
nance of 
Hee ttle 
Preaching 
instituted. 


Move of 
formally 
abmittin, 


to the Chris- 
ri eecte, 


Enstruction 
required sub- 
sequently to 
Baptism. 


“Make disciples of all nations.” Thus Christ 
institutes the preaching of the Gospel in heathen 
countries,—Missionary Preaching, the heralding 
of the kingdom of God and of the name of Jesus, 
among those who never heard of God and Christ. 
When the preaching has, by God’s grace, done its 
work; when it has created a desire among the 
benighted people to come into the kingdom of 
God, and be made disciples of Jesus, then they 
are to be admitted as disciples. In what follows, 
He tells us how. “Make disciples by baptizing 
them into the Name” (one Name, because there 


* is but one God, albeit three Persons—here is 


the mystery of the Unity in Trinity) “of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” 
(here is the mystery of the Trinity in Unity). 
But when that is done, and the new converts 
have been admitted by Baptism to the Christian 
Society,—what next? Is no provision made for 
leading them forward in the spiritual life, upon 
which they have now entered? Nay; for what 
purpose have they entered into Christ’s school, 
and become disciples of His, but that they may 


1 The Rev. Henry Burrows, B.D., Vicar of Christchurch, 
St. Pancras, one of whose sentences would often make 
another man’s whole sermon. 
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learn of Him? Hundreds of lessons have to be 
learned of Him; we shall never have exhausted 
all the Lord’s teaching, even should we live to the 
age of Methuselah. And therefore it is that in aerognition 
our Baptismal Service, after the administration of gariomal 
the Sacrament, the Sponsors receive this charge Samsicut”” 
from the administrator—“ That this infant may #0" 
know these things the better, ye shall call upon 
him to hear Sermons; and chiefly ye shall provide, 
that he may learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue, 
and all other things which a Christian ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health.” This is 
not a little piece of good advice, given by the 
compilers of the Service. It is an echo, and a 
very faithful one, of the great commission under 
which every “Baptism, takes place, and which 
joins closcly with Baptism Christian teaching 

—* Baptizing them in the Name,” ete, and, after 
that is done, “teaching them to- observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you,” 

In which grave and most significant words 
our Redeemer institutes two Ordinances of His 
Church. 

lst. What we commonly call Preaching, the ex- Osvinance of 
position and illustration of Christian Truth to a Epnshans 
congregation of baptized believers. It is quitea™ 
different thing, and, as you see, is clearly dis- 
criminated in the Founder’s commission, from ate vitterent 
the proclamation of the Gospel to the heathen. tach 
The two are expressed by totally distinct words. rauin’ 


One is paPyredcare, “ Make them disciples ; ;” the Byaut 


other is 8dicKorres, “ Teaching them.” Great con Baptism. 
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fusion of thought springs from classing together 

under the common name of Preaching the herald- 

ing of Christ to those who never heard of Him, and 

the regular instruction of a Christian congregation. 

Both were directly instituted by the Lord Himself, 

and are done to this day under the great com- 

mission He issued to the Eleven Apostles; and 

this being the case, it may be gravely ques- 

tioned whether the sneers which are launched 

Popular so generally at preachers and preaching, and 
cwatig the undisguised ennui which people confess to 
b gue suffering when they hear Sermons, are altogether 
tui of it. consistent with that profound veneration, which 
we owe to the Divine Founder of the Church. 
Preaching, like other means of grace, is very much 

what the hearer makes it. No man, who has 

really tried to make it a means of spiritual good 

to himself, will ever speak of it lightly and dis- 
paragingly. The taunts and slights come from 

itching ears, not from hungry hearts—But we 

Ordinance of find in the words before us, “Teaching them to 
@bucation. observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you,” the institution of another Ordinance. For 

our Lord must have known perfectly that Infant 

Baptism was to be the uniform practice of His 

oto this is Church, down to a very late period of her history. 
in the words, He Himself, by blessing young children, and thus 
emt {0 showing that they were capable of a special blessing, 
things,’ et. had solemnly sanctioned the principle of Infant 
Baptism. And therefore “teaching them to ob- 

serve all things” must certainly embrace, not the 
instruction of adults only, but the training of chil- 

dren in Christian Truth; in other words, Chris- 
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tian Education, Observe that this Education tics any 
bital co 

is prescribed as closely connected with, and im- nerion nat 

mediately following upon, Baptism; that, when it eebucation 

is lacking, the Sacrament of Baptism is shorn of Baption. 

its essential accompaniment. The great Founder 

of the Church having, by the ministry of the 

priest, taken the infant into His arms and blessed 

it, thereafter gives it back to those who pre- 

sented it, with a charge similar to that which 

Pharaoh’s daughter gave to the mother of the in- 

fant Moses—* Take this child away, and nurse it Christ's 

for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” Yes! change 

nurse it, teach it, train it FOR Mz, in My Truth, fed baptised 

in My sanctifying Word. And that Christian sane 

Education might be more clearly recognised as 

prescribed by Christ, and as part of the work 

which His Church and the ministers of His 

Church were by Him appointed to do, He said to 

St. Peter, when restoring him after his fall to the gow 


Christian 


Pastoral Office, not only “Feed my sheep,” but uration | 
also “Feed my lambs.” fn Abe Feta 


What shall we say, after this, to a scheme of 3 pret ri the 
Education purely secular, from which Bible and dic. 


Prayer-Book are to be carefully excluded, in 


which Christ and His Church are to have no part at gence it 


that 
all? Nay, what shall we say even to a much more epucaton 


apparently plausible scheme, of teaching the Bible scat 


to children without any authorized explanation of from the 


it? We must say, I fear, that even such a scheme the ‘Ebute 
as this last sets at defiance Christ’s Ordinance of Sautp is 
the Church as a teaching Society ; that it labours ¢yruts 
under the fundamental defect, incidental to soe” 


many religious systems, of recognising a Christian “> 


The Com- 
migston to be 


perpetuated 
fo the SuUuc- 
cessors of the 
Apostles. 


Deep signi- 
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Truth, while it discards the idea of an authority 
specially set and commissioned to teach the 
Truth ; and that therefore those who do recognise 
the Church of Christ as a Divine Institution 
cannot be expected to give it sympathy or co- 
operation. If the Church is merely a society 
founded by man, and having no Divine Commis- 
sion to teach and minister, or if she is merely a 
political engine taken into the service of the State, 
that of course alters the whole aspect of the ques- 
tion. Zhen no doubt we shall do right to employ 
Christian Truth in the training of our children, 
while we banish the Church, with her Creeds, her 
formularies, and her spiritual pastors. 


Thus have we seen Christ instituting, first, 
the Christian Society, then United Prayer, then 
Preaching to the heathen, then the Sacrament 
of Baptism, then the instruction of the baptized 
(whether adults or children) in Christian Truth. 
And that the Church was to be perpetually 
replenished and extended on these principles,— 
that the great Corporation was to endure in an 
unbroken line to the Second Advent, handing 
down the Word and Sacraments to the latest 
generation, we gather from the latest words of 
the commission—“ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world;” to which assevera- 
tion, He who is the “ Amen, the faithful and true 
witness,” adds His own name, as a sort of seal 
appended to His charter, “Amen!” ag if He 
would say, “The existence of this Corporation, 
and My presence with her to the end of time, 
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are matters of which I assure you on the 
faith of My own name.” And His word has 
stood fast, even when it seemed, from the dark 
outlook, that it was failing. He has been ever 
with and in His Church, as He ever will be. 
Even in the days when she least seemed to 
realize His grand conceptions of what she ought 
to be, when superstitions were rife, corruptions 
flagrant, and a frightful usurpation of His own 
prerogatives was growing up within her pale, 
even then He was not absent. For was not the Christ's Bre 
spirit, which should shake off these corruptions js ste Church 
and superstitions, even then working within her? penne at het 
And was not that His own Spirit? When a tree ghomn by the 
sheds its leaves in autumn, and seems to outward ffs =" 
eyes a bare pole, it is not really dead; it will soot of be : 
bud and blossom next espring. And when the 
Church seemed stripped Qf all the comeliness, 
with which her Founder had decked her, and her 
spiritual life appeared to be well-nigh extinct, 
even then there was that within her, by which 
her youth should be renewed like the eagle’s. 
According as it is written—‘“ As a teil tree, and 
as an oak, whose substance is in them, when 
they cast their leaves: so the holy seed shall be 
the substance thereof.” 

And here I should break off for the present, 
were it not that one word more requires to be 
said upon the nature and effect of the first Sacra- 
ment, which we have seen our Lord instituting. 

No one, who has followed the argument hitherto, 
will fail to understand that Baptism is the form 
of admission to the Church. But the danger is, 

HL 
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if we leave the subject thus, that we should think 

it to be nothing more. I believe there is a great 

want of clearness, in the minds even of seriously 

disposed and thoughtful persons, on this subject. 

B tke Baptism involves and carries with it, as its neces- 
pare nt sary consequence, admission to the Church, and, 
eam indeed, is the divinely instituted form of admis- 
sion. Nor does it at all conflict with this view, 

that, immediately after our public administration 

of Baptism, when the Sacrament (properly so 

called) is concluded, the priest is directed to say, 

The signing while signing the child with the sign of the Cross, 
of the Cross “We receive this child into the congregation of 
ose to that Christ’s flock.” This is the solemn assent, on the 
te 9 part ott of the part of the Christian Society, to the admission of 
rete the child into the Church, which, as it has been 
received and blessed by Christ, has really taken 

place already, and only has to be? recognised by 

the congregation. The signing with the Cross is 

a mere ceremony (though a godly and a primitive 

one) of man’s invention, and might be dispensed 

with without injuring the effect of the Sacrament. 

But let no one think that the affusion of water 

in the Name of the Holy Trinity is a mere cere- 


1 «6 Ag the thirtieth Canon distinctly says, the signing with 
the Cross adds nothing to the virtue and perfection of the 
Baptism, so also we must remember that neither are the 
accompanying words, ‘ We receive,’ etc., any essential part of 
the Baptism. They have sometimes been spoken of as if by 
them the child was ‘received into the Church:’ but the act 
of Baptism is the true reception into the Church, and these 
words are a ceremonial declaration only of that fact. In this 
respect they are analogous to the words used by the Priest 
in the Marriage Service, after the essential part of the office 
is completed by the solemn adjuration, ‘Those whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’ As the 
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mony. It is a passage from darkness to light, a 
new supernatural birth into a state of favour, par- 
don, and acceptance, a translation into the king- 
dom of God’s dear Son, “in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins ;” according to that word of Christ to Nico- 
demus, “ Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” Possibly you may have thought that 
the outward form of Baptism is a matter of ate sutwoan 
little or no moment, and that, should an un- of apt 
baptized adult have sincere repentance and faith, {fa "" 
his forgiveness, and all the other blessings in- Menta te 


essential to 


volved in admission to the Church, would be fan" 


secure, even without Baptism. But surely this 
view is framed upon our speculations of what 
God is likely to do, yather than on what He 
gives us reason to think He will do. What 
said Ananias to Saul of Tarsus ,after Saul’s 
sincere conversion? “And now why tarriest 
thou?” (as much as to say, There is no time to 
be lost ;) “arise, and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” “Be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins.” But how? 


Priest then pronounces that the married couple are ‘man 
and wife together,’ sa here he pronounces that the baptized 
child has become one of the congregation of Christ’s flock. 
This is made still more evident by the rubric and words of 
the Office for Private Baptism, ‘.. . then shall not he 
christen the child again, but shall receive him as one of the 
Slock of true Christian people, saying thus, I certify you. . 
is now by the laver of Regeneration in Baptism received 
into the number of the children of God, and heirs of ever- 
lasting life.’”--Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 
London, 1866. Note on p. 227. Col. 1. 
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a Sranias’s Is not Saul yet forgiven then, deep as his re- 
St. Baul, pentance is, absolutely and unconditionally as he 
has surrendered his own will to that of Christ, 

(“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”) fervently 

as he has cried to God from the very ground of a 
humbled heart, as it is said of him, “ Behold, he 

Saul, though prayeth”? No; his sins are yet upon him; he 


be balcong any has yet to wash them away; and it is not ob- 


impemtill scurely intimated to him by God’s messenger that 
apie. this can only be done in the laver of regeneration ; 
“ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord,’—counsel ex- 
actly the same as that which was tendered to the 
anxious inquirers on the day of Pentecost, “ Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
And this effect of Bantism is so fundamental a 
truth of our religion that it forms one of the 
Festrmong of Articles of the Faith, as declared at Nicea: “I ac- 
the Nicen. 
Ere to the knowledge one Baptism for the remission of sins.” 
geemtn of 16 +t be objected, as it may be and has been, that 
the one man of whose forgiveness we have the 
most absolute assurance,—the penitent malefactor 
@bjection | On the cross,—was pardoned and accepted without 
te eat of tbe Baptism, the answer is really very much ‘the same 
Tuutator aS if it were asked how it comes to pass that 
answered. Abraham, arid Moses, and David were pardoned 
and accepted without Baptism. Baptism, in the 
full sense of the term, Baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, was not formally instituted till after Christ’s 
Resurrection, nor actually practised until the day 


of Pentecost. “The Holy Ghost was not yet 
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given,” when the penitent robber hung upon the full epris- 
cross; and he could not therefore have had a flee 
Baptism, which was not in existence. And event iene 
had it been in existence, he could have found no fee 
opportunity (under his circumstances) of receiving 

it; and surely we not only may, but must believe Gov 
that, where there is really no possibility of com- i Bs His 
plying with them, God will dispense even with anes 
His own Ordinances. The normal and regular aa 
way of salvation, since the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost, is by “ one Baptism 

for the remission of sins,” accompanied of course, 

in the case of adults, by faith in the recipient. 

That God never in any instance alters or modifies 

these terms,—that, in cases widely different from 

our own, He may not apply the saving merits of 
Christ by other means than Baptism “aud faith, 

so as to extend them even to good heathens, who 
never had an opportunity of hearing of Jesus,— 

this it would be presumptuous in a high degree 

to assert. These were His terms for the three 
thousand convicted hearers at Pentecost. These 

were His terms for St. Paul. These are His 
terms for us; and with these we must comply, 


_as we value our salvation. 


And here we must stop for the present in that 
walk about Zion, in the course of which we are 
setting ourselves, according to the exhortation of 
Psalm xlviii., to “tell her towers,” “mark her 
bulwarks,” and “consider her palaces.” But 
not without a word of reference to our own 
circumstances. For that branch of the Church, 
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in which we are most interested, and for which 
we ought to feel (from the great debt which we 
owe to her) the warmest and tenderest filial affec- 
tion, the present is a most critical and anxious 


Bouble aspect period. A reformed Church, which yet ts a 


of the Church 


of @nglans, Church by something more than that courtesy 


which concedes the name to all professedly Chris- 
tian communities,—a Church which stands re- 
solutely upon the old foundation of “ the apostles 
and prophets,” and which yet has with equal re- 


and the sertls soluteness cleared her system of all unscriptural 
and bifffcul- 


ties entailed 
bp it. 


Aggrabatcy 


corruptions,—is peculiarly exposed to risks, in 
virtue of her double position. That position of 
necessity insures for her two classes of foes. She 
is disliked by those who cannot show the same 
title-deeds, or pretend to the same spiritual 
ancestry, with herself. She is equally disliked 
by those who have no,sympathy with the action 
which she took at the Reformation. There will 
always be, as there have always been, two parties 
in her bosom, who represent respectively her con- 
nexion with the old Foundation, and her con- 
nexion with the Reformation ; but not until quite 


te te get recently has the mutual exasperation of these 


pe ies ootthin 
he Church. 


Che erp for 
Disestablish- 


parties, like the struggle between the infants in 
Rebecca's womb, imperilled the existence of their 
common mother. Then, just as this struggle is 
growing desperate, a cry is raised, by those who 
are jealous of the Church’s political position, for 
her disestablishment and disendowment—steps 


ment and bis- Which, if carried into effect, would certainly 


endotoment. 


weaken her already feeble powers of coherence, 
and split her into two or three narrow factions. 
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While, further to complicate an already most diffi- 
cult situation, the general foe of all goodness, and 
righteousness, and truth,—the foe who began his 
communications with mankind by the insinua- 
tion of a sceptical doubt, “ Yea, hath God said ?” 
and proceeded from a sceptical doubt to a flat scepticiem 
infidel denial, “Ye shall not surely die,”—now Ehutch, 
no longer content with assaulting the Church frauh or” 
from without, is making encroachments within '* 
her camp, and sapping the belief of her children 
in the supernatural, in Revelation, nay, in the 
Personality (z.e. in the existence) of God. 

In such critical circumstances, what shall we 
do? One point of holy policy is, that our clergy Oe clergy 
should endeavour to give our own people a true ie aon # 
insight into the preciousness of the spiritual in- Ssbantages at 
heritance whith in the English Church has fallen gs engush 
to their lot; to lead them to appreciate the advan- i icici 
tage of our own position among the Communions 
of Christendom,—a position at once Scriptural and 
Catholic. But this is only a small part of what has 
to be done. The Church must be saved by the 
love and loyalty of her laity, as much as by the 
exertions of her ministers. Show your value for 
- Bible and Prayer-Book by studying them more gig tit 
deeply, and comparing them more thoughtfully. Sm hesin” 
The Bible is the text of the Church of England, Seay 


and the Prayer-Book is her Commentary,—a $f sn 


Commentary (as the late Professor Blunt has most Sihygne” 


conclusively shown in two Sermons before the Mitwt.. 
University of Cambridge, with which every 
Churchman should make himself acquainted) 


which gives us faithfully the sense of the Primi- 


and all 


eat 


should 
implore the 
ead of 
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tive Church on the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. And last, not least, cease not to implore 
Him, “who walketh in the midst of the seven 
, golden candlesticks,” that He would not remove 


the © atch to our candlestick out of his place, that He would 
make ou 
cables a preserve our own beloved Church “from false 


urnin 
a & shining 


Apostles,” and cause her to be “ guided by faithful 
and true pastors,” that He would make her a 
burning and shining light—burning with love 
and zeal for His Name, and shining with the 
quiet ray of a holy and consistent example. Thus 
meeting the foes leagued against us, we shall 
not need to be afraid nor dismayed by reason of 
their great multitude; for the battle will not be 
our’s, but God’s. “The city of our solemnities” 
shall stand unmolested, as if surrounded by a 
broad and impassable river. “ Thine eyes shall 
see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle 
that shall not be taken down; not one of the 
stakes thereéf shall ever be removed. neither 
shall the cords thereof be broken. But there the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad 
rivers and streams; wherein shall go no galley 
with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass there- 
by. For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
lawgiver, the Lord is our king; He will save us.” 


Catechiom on Chap. EB. 


1. Question.—To what part of Jewish history does 
Psalm xlviii. refer ? 

Answer.—Probably to the reign of King Jehosha- 

phat, when the kings of Moab, Ammon, and Edom 
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invaded the territory of Judah,—a confederacy to 
which reference is made in verse 4: ‘‘ Lo, the kings were 
assembled.” (See 2 Chron. xx. 1, 10, 22, 23.) 


2. Question.— How was this invasion frustrated ? 

Answer.—Jehoshaphat and all his people asked help 
of the Lord, and were assured by a prophet that their 
enemies should be discomfited without their striking a 
blow; which came to pass on the morrow; for when 
the singers that went before the Jewish army began to 
praise God, a panic seized the confederate kings, who 
turned their arms against one another, and fled in trepi- 
dation. To this flight those words of the Psalm refer : 
“They saw it, and so they marvelled; they were 
troubled, and hasted away. Fear took hold upon them 
there, and pain, as of a woman in travail.’ (Verses 5 


and 6.) (See 2 Chron. xx. 5, 6, 14, 17, 21-24.) 


3. Question.—But to what do verses 12 and 13 refer: 
‘Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell 
the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, 
consider her palace’; that ye may tell it to the 
generation following ” ?. 

Answer.—To the fact, that the panic seized the con- 
federate kings, when they first caught sight of the towers, 
bulwarks, and palaces of the Holy City. So that what 
was afterwards said of Sennacherib’s invasion, might 
have been said of theirs: ‘‘ The virgin, the daughter of 
Zion, hath despised thee, and laughed thee to scorn ; 
the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at 
thee.” (Isaiah xxxvii. 22.) 


4, Question.— What is the Christian application of the 
words—“ Walk about Zion, and go round about 
her,” ete. ? 

Answer.—Our Zion is the Church of Christ, of which 
the Holy City was but a figure; and accordingly these 
words of the Psalm will convey an admonition to survey 
and study the constitution of the Church, the provision 
which she makes for the spiritual life, and the defences 
which God has thrown around her. 
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5. Question.—What then is it proposed to do in the 
present Chapter ? 
Answer.—We propose to go round about the walls 
of the Christian Church, asit were on a tour of observa- 
tion. 


6. Questton.—What was the order observed by God 
in the creation of man? 

Answer.—His body was first formed of the dust of 
the ground—a body, as the Psalmist says, “fearfully 
and wonderfully made” (Psalm ecxxxix. 14); and this 
body having been prepared, the breath of lives was 
afterwards breathed into it. (See Gen. ii. 7.) 


7. Question.—Was an order similar to this observed 
in the creation of the Church? 

Answer.—Yes. Christ may be said to have framed 
the body of the Church, when in the days of His flesh 
He gathered disciples round Him. He gave this body 
an organization and a particular structure, when He 
traced out the institutions and powers of the Church. 
And the body of the Church having been framed and 
prepared beforehand, the Holy Ghost descended into it 
. the day of Pentecost, to animate it with the Divine 

ife. 


8. Question.—During what period particularly, did 
our Lord organize His Church, and trace out the 
various features of it ? 

Answer.— During the forty days which elapsed 
between His Resurrection and Ascension. 


9. Question. What great objects were answered by 
this period of forty days ? 
Answer.— Christ was seen alive for forty days after 
His Resurrection, for the more confirmation of the Faith. 
It was God’s design to put the fact of His Resurrection 
beyond all question. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the risen Saviour should appear on several occasions, to 
several persons, and under different circumstances ; and 
all this required a considerable space of time. 
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10. Question.—Can you quote any text of Scripture to 
show that the forty days were designed to afford 
unquestionable evidence of the Resurrection ? 

Answer.—Yes. St. Luke, speaking of the Apostles, 
says, “To whom also he shewed himself alive after 
his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of 

them forty days ” (Acts i. 3). 


11. Question.—What words immediately follow those 
you have just quoted, and to what other aspect of 
the forty days do they point? 

Answer.—* And speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.” The kingdom of God is the 
kingdom set up by “ the God of heaven ”’ in the days of 
the fourth or Roman Empire (see Dan. ii. 44); that is, 
the Christian Church. We are led to suppose, there- 
fore, that during this period our Blessed Lord was 
engaged in tracing the outline of His Church, in sowing 
the seeds of Church Offices, Church Institutions, and 
Church Sacraments, which seeds were to be afterwards 
unfolded by His Apostles. Christ, like a wise master- 
builder, was tracing out the foundations of His Church 
during this period. : 


12. Catechist.—You said that the Apostles in after times 
unfolded the seeds that Christ had sown. Can you 
give any instance of their doing so? 

Answer.—Yes. Christ instituted the Ministry of 

His Church, when He breathed upon the Apostles and 

said, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” etc. (see St. John 

xx. 22, 23.) The Apostles developed this institution 

of the Ministry, when they appointed the seven 

Deacons to relieve them of the secular part of their 

work; sve Acts vi. 3, 4, 5,6. So again, Christ gave 

to His Church the power of binding and loosing (see 

St. Matt. xviii. 17,18). The Apostles acted under this 

power, when they called a council to decide whether or 

not the Gentile converts should be subject to the cere- 
monial law, and issued a decree, loosing them from 
circumcision, and other ceremonial observances, but 
binding them to abstain from pollutions of idols, and 
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from fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood (Acts xv. 19, 20, 28, 29). 


18. Catechist—In observing how Christ traced the 
foundations of the Church, the first thing which 
we have to look for is the charter of the Church’s 
foundation. Where do we find it? 

Answer.—In the following words, taken from St. 
Matthew xviii. 19, 20: “ Again I say unto you, That if 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven. For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 


14. Question.—How do you know that these words 
refer to the Church ? 

Answer.— Because in the immediately preceding 
context, to which the word ‘“‘ Again” refers us back, 
our Lord has been speaking expressly of His Church, 
and of the powers of excommunication -and absoltition 
with which He designed to endow her; see verses 
15, 16, 17, 18: “Moreover if thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him ealone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. Verily 
I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 


15. Questton.—What two things do we discover in the 
verges now under consideration ? 

Answer.—First, the institution of the Ordinance of 
United Prayer, ver. 19: ‘“ If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which is in heaven.” 
Secondly, the charter which declares what the Church 
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is,—namely, an assembly of believers gathered together 
in Christ’s Name,—and annexes to such an assembly 
the promise of His Presence: ‘‘ For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am [I in the 
midst of them.’’ 


16. Question.—How does the Church endeavour to 
secure the agreement among worshippers, upon 
which the answer to United Prayer is suspended? 

Answer.—By a Form of Common Prayer, with 
which all may acquaint themselves beforehand, and in 
the offering of which all may unite with heart and 
voice. 


17. Catechist—You said that the Church is declared 
by Christ to be an assembly of disciples gathered 
together in His Name. Does this declaration 
harmonize with our Lord’s teaching and example ? 

Answer.— Remarkably so. It harmonizes with His 
teaching; for He constantly enjoined mutual love, and 
said that it was the badge by which His disciples 
should be known: ‘“‘ A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye h&ve love one to 
another” (St. John xiii. 834, 35). It harmonizes also 
with His example and manner of life, which was social, 
and not (like John the Baptist’s way of life, or Elijah’s) 
withdrawn from the haunts of men. ‘The Lord 

Jesus went in and out among us” (Acts i. 21); He 

accepted invitations (St. Luke vii. 36); attended wed- 

dings (St. John ii. 2); was found in the way of funeral 
processions (St. Luke vii. 12, 18); and testified of 

Himself, “I spake openly to the world; I ever taught 

in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews 

always resort; and in secret have I said nothing.” 

(St. John xviii. 20.) 


18. Question.—What pledge did our Lord give to His 
Church that He would be mindful of His promise 
to be in the midst of the two or three gathered 
together in His Name? 
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Answer.—After His Resurrection, when the little 
flock of disciples was gathered together in His Name, 
having shut the doors upon the unbelieving world, 
“came Jesus and stood wm the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you” (St. John xx. 19). And 
this happened on more than one occasion. (See St. John 
xx. 26; see also St. Luke xxiv. 13, 14, 15, 36, etc.) 


19. Catechist—We have found, in this promise to 
the two or three gathered together in Christ's 
Name, the earliest germ of the Christian Church, 
and of one great Ordinance of it, United Prayer. 
We must now inquire how new members were to 
be grafted into this Society thus founded; for, as 
you pointed out in a previous examination, no 
one can put himself into a society; he must be 
admitted into it according to its rules, by those 
who are members already. Where shall we find 
the rules of admission into His Church, which 
Christ laid down? 

Answer.—In the five last, verses of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, which run thus: “16. Then the eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, mto a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. 17. And when they saw him, they 
worshipped him: but some doubted. 18. And Jesus came 
and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and inearth 19. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
20. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and, lo, Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. Amen.” 


20. Question.—Is there reason to suppose that other 
disciples besides “the eleven” were present at 
this interview ? 

Answer.—Yes. It is generally thought that this was 
the interview referred to by St. Paul, when he says: 
“‘ After that, he was seen of above five hundred breth- 
ren at once ” (1 Cor. xv. 6). 


21. Question—Of what words does this supposition 
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offer an easy explanation, which else might pre- 
sent a little difficulty ? 

Answer.—Of the words in ver. 17, where it is said 
that “some doubted.”’ The ‘some,’ who “ doubted,” 
may have been persons on the outskirts of the crowd, 
sh could not at first command a good view of the 

ord. 


22. Question.—But if it was indeed the case that more 
than five hundred disciples were present, why does 
St. Matthew only mention the eleven? (ver. 17.) 
Answer.—Because he would have us understand that 
the words of Christ which he gives us, and which con- 
tain the commission to evangelize the world, were 
spoken only to the eleven, the representatives of the 
whole body. It was not every one of those five hun- 
dred, who was bidden to go forth to the heathen with 
the Gospel message, and to bring them into the 
Church. 


23. Question." Where is it predicted in the Book of 
Psalms that the risen Saviour should claim for 
Himself, as given to Him by God, an authority 
over the Gentiles? ; 

Answer. Inthe second Psalm, verses 7 and 8, we read: 
*‘T will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto 
me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
. thy possession.” The “begetting”’ of the Son means 
here the raising Him from the dead, as we see from 
Acts xiii. 82, 33: “And we declare unto you glad 
tidings, how that the promise which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their chil- 
dren, in that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is 
also written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee;” and also from Rev. 1. 
5, and Col. i. 18, where Christ is called ‘the first 
begotten of the dead,” “‘the firstborn from the dead.”’ 
Having been thus begotten from the dead, our Lord 
here claims the heathen for His inheritance, and the 
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uttermost parts of the earth for His possession, by 
sending His Apostles to bring them to the obedience 
of faith, and to admit them into His Kingdom, the 
Church. 


24. Question.—Why was “a mountain” (ver. 16) an 
appropriate scene for such a commission as this? 

Answer.—Because a mountain is a lofty and exposed 
place, around which the four winds of Heaven per- 
petually blow. There was a freedom and universality 
in this message ; * Go ye and teach all the nations,” or 
(as St. Mark has it, chap. xvi. 15) “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
which made a mountain a very suitable spot for its 
delivery. 


25. Questton.—What is the marginal translation given 
in the English Bible of the word “ teach,” in “‘ Go 
ye and teach all nations ”’ ? 

Answer.—Make disciples, or, Christians of ail 
nations. 


26. Question.—And how were the Apostles to do this? 

Answer.—They were to do it to others in much the 
same way as tueir Master had done it to themselves. 
They had been arrested by the sight of His miracles, 
and led to pay attention to His words. These words 
had exerted a great power over them; they listened 
eagerly, and became deeply interested, and assured that 
He who spake such words must be an ambassador from 
God, with a message of hope and grace tomen. They 
were to go forth with similar words, announcing to all 
mankind the forgiveness of sins through Christ, and 
exhorting to repentance and faith. And to insure their 
words being listened to, they were to have the miracu- 
lous powers which their Master had, at the outset of 
their mission. 


27. Question.—What Ordinance of the Church, then, 
did our Lord institute, when He bade His Apostles 
go and make disciples of all nations ? 

Answer.—Missionary Preaching, the heralding of the 
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Kingdom of God and the Name of Jesus among the 
heathen, who have never heard of God or Christ. 


28. Question.—And when the preaching has done its 
work, and the heathen have been brought by it to 
believe in Christ, how are they then formally to be 
“admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s Re- 
ligion ”’ ? 

Answer.—This must be done by the Holy Sacrament 
of Baptism, which our Lord here institutes in these 
words: ‘‘ Teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The more exact translation of which would be, ‘‘ Make 
disciples of all the nations [by] baptizing them into the 
name,” etc. 


29. Question.—Why is the word “‘ name” in the singu- 
lar number, though the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost are all mentioned ? 

Answer.—To show that there is but One God, al- 
though there art three Persons in the Gaqdhead. 


30. Questcon.—How does ouy Lord prescribe that the 
Baptism of new converts shall be followed up? 
Answer.—By Christian teaching. Hi8 Apostles were 
directed not only to baptize the heathen into the Name 
of the Holy Trinity, but also to teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever Christ had commanded. 


31. Question.— What trace of this direction may be 
found in the Office for ‘‘ the Ministration of Public 
Baptism of Infants ’’ ? ; 

Answer.—As soon as the Infant has been baptized, 
and has been declared to be regenerate, and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s Church, and after thanks have 
been given unto Almighty God for these benefits, the 
Priest is directed to address the Godfathers and God- 
mothers thus: ‘‘ Ye must remember that it is your parts 
and duties to see that this Infant be taught, so soon as 
he shall be able to learn, what a solemn vow, promise, 
and profession he hath made by you. And that he 
may know these things the better, YE sHALL CALL UPON 


I 
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HIM TO HEAR SERMONS; AND CHIEFLY YE SHALL PROVIDE, 
THAT HE MAY LEARN THE CREED, THE Lorp’s Prayer, 
AND THE TEN CoMMANDMENTS, IN THE VULGAR TONGUE, 
AND ALL OTHER THINGS WHICH A CHRISTIAN OUGHT TO 
KNOW AND BELIEVE TO HIS SOUL’S HEALTH.” 


32. Question.—What two Ordinances does our Lord 
institute, when He bids His Apostles teach the 
people they had baptized to observe all things 
whatsoever He had commanded them ? 

Answer.—The instruction of Christian congregations 
in Divine Truth, and the religious education of the 
young. 

33. Question.—How does it appear that the instruction 
of Christians in Divine Truth is a thing of a differ- 
ent character from preaching to the heathen ? 

Answer.—Because two different words are used to 
express it. The preaching to the heathen is called (as 
here) “making disciples of them,” ‘preaching (or 

heralding) the gospel to them” (St. Mark xvi. 15). 

The instruction of Christiars is called “a teaching 

them to observe all things whatsoever Christ commanded 

His disciples.” The names being so different, we con- 

clude that theré is a difference in the things. 


34. Question.—If the regular religious instruction of 
Christians, to which we commonly give the name 
of Preaching, be an Ordinance appointed by the 
Lord Himself, can it be right to sneer at preachers, 
and express great weariness of sermons? 

Answer.—Certainly not. To feel God’s Ordinances 
to be irksome must surely indicate a wrong state of 
mind. This was the sin of those of old, who said; 

‘‘ When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 

corn? and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat ?” 

(Amos viii. 5.) And “ The table of the Lord is pol- 

luted; and the fruit thereof, even his meat, is con- 

temptible. . . . Behold, what a weariness is it !’’ (Mal. 

i. 12,13.) And in the New Testament we are warned 

against a similar state of mind in reference to preach- 

ing: ‘* The time will come when they will not endure 
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sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they 
heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears; and 
they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall 
be turned unto fables ’’ (2 Tim. iv. 8, 4). 


35. Catechist.—You said that the words “ teaching 
them to observe all things,” embraced not only 
what we call Preaching (that is, the religious in- 
struction of adults), but also the education of 
children in the principles of Divine Truth. How 
can you prove this? 

Answer.—Our Lord must have foreseen that His 
Church, under the inspired guidance of His Apostles, 
would uniformly practise Infant Baptism. He must 
have known that, after the first establishment of His 
Church in any country, all the people of that country 
would reccive Baptism as unconscious babes. And 
therefore, when He prescribes that Christian teaching 
shall always follow Baptism, He must have had in His 
thoughts the training of the young in the rudiments of 
Christian faith and practice. 


36. Questton.—Christ, then, having put Christian Edu- 
cation into very close connexion with Baptism, 
what sin do those commit who are*not careful to 
follow up the Baptism of children with religious 
teaching ? 

Answer.—The sin of those who put asunder what 
God has joined together (see St. Mark x. 9). And who 
knows but that the neglect of a child’s religious train- 
_ing, the failure to bring him up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, may be the reason why Holy 
Baptism never seems to take in him its full effect ? 


37. Catechist—You have already quoted the charge to 
see that the child is religiously educated, which is 
given to the Sponsors in the Baptismal Service. 
This charge is really given by Christ, who acts and 
speaks through the ministry of His ordained ser- 
vants. To what charge given in the Old Testa- 
ment may you compare it? 

Answer.—To that which was given by Pharaoh's 
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daughter to the mother of Moses: ‘ Take this child 
away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages’ (Exod.ii, 9). The baptized child, having been 
made a member of Christ’s kingdom, is given back to 
its parents, to be by them reared for the glorious in- 
heritance of that kingdom, and for the King thereof, 
who has just blessed and washed it in the laver of 
regeneration. 


88. Questton.—From what other passage of the New 
Testament besides that now before us (St. Matt. 
xxviii. 20) may we gather that the religious in- 
struction of children is part of the work intrusted 
by Christ to the Ministers of His Church ? 

Answer.—From the charge given to St. Peter after 
the Resurrection to feed Christ’s lambs as well as His 
sheep, St. John xxi. 15: “‘ So when they had dined, 

Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 

thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 

Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto 

him, Feed my lambs.” ° 


39. Question.—If Christ prescribed that His little ones 
should be taught all things whatsoever He com- 
manded His disciples, can any plan of Education 
be right, of which the teaching of the things which 
He commanded does not form any part ? 

Answer.—Evidently not. In order that they may 
rightly and fully understand the things which Christ 
commanded His disciples, children will need to be 
taught other things, such as reading, and the rudiments 
of general knowledge. And they must also be taught 
to get their living. But these other branches of know- 
ledge are principally valuable for the sake of the great 
end, which is to make them wise unto salvation, and to 
enable them to serve God in their calling, whatever it 
may be. Therefore to teach them nothing but to read, 
write, and sum, and earn their bread, is to stop short 
of the great end for which we teach them anything. 


40. Catechist—But the New Testament contains all 
that Christ commanded us. Will it not therefore 
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be quite enough if, when they can read, they are 
made to read the Bible, and left very much to 
themselves to gather the meaning of it? 
Answer.—No. Christ commanded that His Min- 
isters should teach the people. And in the words 
before us He constitutes His Church a teaching Society, 
and gives her a commission to teach. If we set aside 
His commission, and say that, because we have the 
Scriptures, we can do without it, we are in the arro- 
gance of our hearts dispensing with the very aid which 
He has provided to guide us into all truth, and we 
cannot expect His blessing on the education of our 
children. Besides, no one ever did or could gather 
the true meaning of Holy Scripture without some 
human instruction. To understand anything of any 
book, a child must ask frequently to have it explained. 
The question is, who is to give the explanation ?—a 
minister of Christ’s Church, who will give it after the 
mind of the Church, and under the Church’s sanction ; 
or a person who perhaps feels an interest in the Bible 
as a piece of liferature, byt has no fixed settled faith in 
the doctrines which the Church has drawn out of the 
Bible, and has summed up itt her Creeds, and Articles, 
and Formularies ? ° 


41. Question. Will you now reckon up the institu- 
tions, of which we have found the earliest traces 
in these two passages of St. Matthew’s Gospel ? 

Answer.—They are these: the Christian Society, 

United Prayer, Missionary Preaching, Holy Baptism, 

. Preaching in the Christian Congregation, Religious 

Education. These things are all really found here, 

although in their earliest germ, just as the oak is really 

found in the acorn, and unfolded out of it. 


42. Question.—What part of the great commission 
issued by Christ to His Apostles assures us that it 
was given not to themselves only, but to their 
successors ? 

Answer.—The end of it, in which He assures them, 

‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
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world.” Our Lord must have known that the Apostles 
would not live “‘ unto the end of the world;” and there- 
fore must have addressed Himself, not merely to the 
eleven men who surrounded Him at the time, but to 
all who should hereafter succeed them in their office 
and ministry, even down to the latest generations of 
mankind. 


43. Question.—What is the force of the “ Amen,” with 
which this solemn assurance concludes ? 

Answer.—Like a seal affixed to a monarch’s charter, 
it confirms the charter to which it is afixed. Our Lord 
calls Himself “‘the Amen, the faithful and true wit- 
ness,” in Rev. iii. 14; and, while on earth, He used to 
prefix His more solemn and weighty sayings with the 
words “ Verily, verily,” which are in the original 
*¢ Amen, amen ”—see St. John viii. 34,51; x. 1; xii. 
16, 20, 21; xiv. 12; xvi. 20, 23; v.19, 24, 25, ete. 
etc. The ‘ Amen,” therefore, at the end of this com- 
mission is, in a manner, a swearing by Himself, as if 
He would say: “As I am the Truth, and as my word 
is true, I will be with you, and with those who succeed 
you in your office of ministering God’s Word anc 
Sacraments, unto the end of Time.” 


44. Question.—But have there not been times, when the 
Church has seemed so overrun by superstitions 
and grievous abuses, and Christianity has been 
so corrupted by the traditions of men, that the 
one retained hardly a feature of the Society which 
Christ founded, and the other could hardly be 
recognised as the Religion which Christ taught? 
Has Christ’s promise of being with His Church to 
the end of the world failed at such periods? 

Answer—No; His promise can never fail. Hath 
He said, and shall He not do it? or hath He spoken, 
and shall He not make it good? Christ is not always 
absent, when He does not exert His power. He gave 
no signs of His Presence, when He lay asleep in the 
ship; yet He was really there, and it needed only the 
cries of the Apostles to rouse Him, and make Him 
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interpose for their safety. (See St. Mark iv. 35-40.) In 
like manner He has sometimes suffered His Church to 
be overwhelmed with errors and corruptions, and 
threatened even with destruction, that He might induce 
His true people to cry to Him to save His own ark. 
Even in the darkest and worst periods of her history, 
the Church has rallied from her disorders, has shaken 
off her corruptions, has purged herself, has thrown off 
her superstitions, and set herself again to her task of 
witnessing for God in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse generation. There must have been strength, and 
a principle of health in her, to make such a recovery 
possible; and this principle of health and strength has 
been the covenanted Presence of her Master. Snakes 
shed their old skins, deer their horns, trees their leaves; 
but it is only to clothe themselves with new skins, to 
put forth new horns, to sprout with new leaves. There 
is life in each of them, which enables them to throw 
off the old dress, and put on a new. And so, when the 
Church threw, off her corruptions and abuses, and re- 
formed her practice, she.did this by the life which was 
in her. And this life consisted in her Master’s Presence 
with her. 


45. Catechist—You have said in thé course of this 
examination, that Baptism is the formal act of 
admission to the Church (Question 28). But is 
not this admission rather given by the act of sign- 
ing the person baptized with the sign of the 
Cross, when the Priest is instructed to say, ‘‘ We 
receive this child” (o7, this person) ‘into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock” ? 

Answer.—No; we are clearly taught in St. John 
iii. §, that entrance into the kingdom of God (which is 
the Church) is by water and the Spirit. And the same 
truth is symbolized by the ancient custom of placing 
the baptismal font at the entrance of the church. The 
words ‘“‘ We admit this child,” etc., mean merely that 
the Christian Society solemnly assents to the admission, 
and recognises it as having taken place, by certaim 
words, and by the use of an outward sign. 
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46. Question.—Is Baptism, then, nothing more than 
the formal act of admission to the Church? 
Answer.—Yes; much more. It is the passage out 
of a state of wrath into a state of grace, and carries 
with it forgiveness of sins, purchased for us by the 
Blood of Christ, and all other blessings of the Christian 
Covenant. 


47. Question.—But would not God certainly forgive 
the sins of a repentant and believing soul, even 
without Baptism ? 

Answer.—There is no reason to think that He would 
do so where Baptism can be had; but, on the contrary, 
every reason to think He would not. 


48. Question.—What passage of Holy Scripture are 
you referring to ? 

Answer.—To the exhortation given by Ananias to 
St. Paul after his conversion: “ Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord” (Acts xxii. 16). St. Paul was at this time 
deeply penitent, and a true believer, &s is shown by 
his asking, “‘ Lord, what wilt‘ Thou have me to do?” 
(Acts ix. 6); by his fervent prayers (see Acts ix. 11); 
and by his immediately afterwards preaching Christ in 
the synagogues as the Son of God (see Acts ix. 20). 
Yet his sins were not yet forgiven ; for he is bidden to 
arise, and wash them away in Baptism, the ‘‘ washing” 
being an allusion to the outward visible sign in this 
Sacrament—“ water; wherein the person is baptized 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


49. Catechist.—But surely the malefactor on the cross 
was saved, and therefore must have been pardoned, 
without Baptism. Does not this seem to show 
that repentance and faith can procure pardon by 
themselves, independently of the Sacrament of 
Baptism ? 

Answer.—No; it shows nothing of the kind under 
the present circumstances of the Church. Full Christian 

Baptism, which was to be “ with the Holy Ghost” (St. 
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Mark i. 8), and which is “birth of water and of the 
Spirit” (see St. John iii. 5), did not, and could not, 
exist before the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Ghost came down upon the disciples (see Acts ii. 4). 
Immediately after that descent of the Holy Ghost, 
Baptism is declared to be the appointed means for the 
remission of the sins of those who had been convicted 
of sin and converted to God. ‘‘ Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
Jor the remission of sins” (Acts ii. 88). This was said 
to those who were already “‘ pricked in their heart,” 
and asked the Apostles what they should do, evidently 
intending to follow the counsel given them (see Acts 
ii, 37.) To all appearance they were deeply penitent ; 
and yet they are told that they must ‘be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.” 
The penitent malefactor, dying before this Baptism 
was or could be practised, could not have had tt; and 
God does not require from any of us what it is impos- 
sible we should, have. 


50. Catechist.—Among the things which God’s Word 
requires us to believe, we may well suppose that 
gome are of greater, some of less importance. 
What reason is there for thinking that the spiritual 
effect of Baptism, rightly administered and rightly 
received, is a fundamental point of Christian Faith, 
and not a matter of lesser moment? 

Answer.—The Nicene Creed, which is a very brief 
summary of the things to be believed, includes the 
effect of Holy Baptism among them; ‘I acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of sins.’ These words 
are taken from St. Peter’s counsel to his convicted 
hearers on the day of Pentecost, already quoted ; ‘ Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 

Jesus Christ for the remission of sins” (Acts ii. 38). 


51. Question. What makes the position of the Church 
of England difficult to maintain under any cir- 
cumstances ? 

Answer.—The fact that opposition to her comes 
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from two different and opposite quarters, from those 
who dislike the Scriptural purity of her doctrine, as 
adverse to the superstitions which they would graft 
upon it, and from those also who make light of (per- 
chance because they themselves have it not) her Apo- 
stolical descent. 


52. Catechist.—State briefly the features of our Church’s 
position. 
Answer.—The Church of England is both Scriptural 
and Apostolic, both pure and primitive, both Catholic 
and Reformed. 


53. Question.—In addition to the difficulty inherent in 
her position, what present dangers threaten the 
Church from within and without ? 

Answer.—First, there is the mutual exasperation of 
the parties, who represent respectively the Catholic and 
the Reformed element in her constitution. The feud 
is very likely, if God’s mercy prevent not, to rend 
in sunder the National Church, and tg make of it two 
great religious factions. : 


54. Question.— W hat renders our present position more 
critical still? 

Answer.—The clamour of the Dissenters for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Church, that is, 
for bringing the Church down, as regards her temporal 
advantages, to a level with the sects. 


55. Catechist—You say, ‘as regards her temporal ad- 
vantages.” Do you mean that her spiritual powers 
could not be affected by such a measure ? 

Answer.—Certainly not. She would still be the 
only true Church of Christ in England, and the only 

Communion which really holds the Lord’s commission 

to preach and administer the Sacraments. 


56. Question.—But what is the most alarming feature 
of the present crisis ? 
Answer.—The thinly-veiled scepticism which is 
springing up within the Church, and the tendency of 
which is to deprive Christianity of its supernatural, 
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and indeed of its doctrinal element, and to reduce it 
to a lofty system of morality, illustrated by a great 
Example. 


57. Question.—What steps should be taken by Church- 
men in counteraction of these dangers ? 

Answer.—The clergy should inculcate, more habitu- 
ally than they do, the advantages of the Church’s 
position, and lead the people to appreciate them. The 
laity (whose exertions are equally necded with those 
of the clergy) should thoughtfully study and compare 
Bible and Vrayer- Book, and acquaint themselves with 
the relation in which they stand to one another, as text 
and commentary. And all should lift up earnest 
prayer for our Church to Him ‘‘ who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” that He would 
not ‘‘remove our candlestick out of his place,” but 
would send us faithful and true pastors, to order and 
guide us according to His will, and would make us a 
burning and shining light among the Communions 
of Christendom’ giving us repentance for the past, and 
kindling upon the altar of’our hearts the flame of zeal 
and love in the future, 


The walk 


CHAPTER V 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE MINISTRY, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 


“ Halk about Zion, and go round abont her: tell the tomers 
thereof, Sark pe well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces ; that pe may tell it to the generation follow- 
ing.”— PSALM XLVIIL 12, 13. 


HE reader will remember that we are en- 
deavouring to comply with this admonition 

in a spiritual sense. The Church is our Zion, 
which Christ founded as a shelter, a house, a 
place of defence for the spiritual life. And we 
are now going “round about” the Church, to ob- 


ree Zion Serve the “towers” and “ bulwarks” with which 


resumed, 


He has fortified, and the “palaces” with which 
He has beautified, her; in other words (dropping 
the language of figure), we are accompanying our 
Lord in thought, as He traces the ground-plan of 
His Church, upon which His Apostles were sub- 
sequently to build. We have examined the words 
by which He formed the Society, and endowed 
it with His Presence, and those also by which 
He provided for its extension, and for the instruc- 
tion of its members, juvenile and adult, in His 
own life-giving Truth. 
140 
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In this Chapter we resume our walk round the 
circuit of the walls of Zion. 

Though the word “ Church” is of frequent occur- athe worn 
rence in the Acts and Epistles (when there was a only use in 
Church), our Lord only uses it on two occasions, on fi00 oeee- 
But in what He says on these occasions, He opens 
out a view of the whole subject. One of them is 
the passage in which, as an acknowledgment of 
St. Peter’s confession, He promises to build His in tte pro- 
Church “upon this rock.” It formed the subject of fan: 
our first Chapter, and must presently be referred 
to again. The other is the passage quoted, and 
partly explained in the last Chapter, in which He 
directs that the offence of an erring brother (if he anv in the 
will not listen to a private remonstrance) shall be tobeal oath 
told to the Church, and that the Church (if he sagen 
neglect to hear it) shall excommunicate him, or 
deal with him as a heathep man and a publican. 
“Nobody” (He proceeds—I give the meaning of 
the words in a free paraphrase) “should think 
lightly of this censure, for it will be ratified in 
heaven, The Church hath great power with 
heaven; for the united prayer of even two or 
three of you, gathered together in my Name, shall 
be accepted and answered. And this because I 
am myself with the Society which I found, how- 
ever small on any particular occasion its numbers 
may be.” 

We are now about to see Christ’s Institu- 
tion of the Ministry of the Church, and the 
relation which He designs the Ministry to bear 
to the Church itself. This relation it is very 
necessary to understand correctly; and the pas- 
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sage before us throws a great deal of light upon 
it. 

It will be well to have it before us in full. 
It is found in St. Matt. xviii. 15, e sequent 
(St. Matt. xviii. 15) “ Moreover if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault be- 
tween thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican” (in other 
words, let him be excommunicated,—a practice 
well known among Jews, and which went among 
them by the names of being “ cast out of the syna- 
gogue,” and being “ delivered unto Satan”). St. 
Paul echoes this precept of our Lord, for the direc- 
tion of the Church at Corinth, when he bids them 
excommunicate one of their members, who had 
committed incest. “But nowI1 have written unto 
you not to keep company, if any man that is 
called a brother” (a Christian brother) “be a for- 
nicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or 
a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one 
no not to eat. For what have I to do to judge 
them also that are without?” (without the pale of 
the Church; referring to what he had said just 
before, that they were not to separate themselves 
from the heathen world; for how should they then 
be “the light of the world,” and “the salt of the 
earth?” it was not the Apostle’s business, or the 
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Church’s, to censure the heathen, but to convert 
them) “do not ye judge them that are within” 
(the members of your own body)? “ but them that 
are without God judgeth. Therefore put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person.” In 
the earlier part of the Chapter we find that the act 
of excommunication was to be performed “in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are 
gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Observe how exactly 
this language agrees with that of our Lord, in the 
context of the passage we are considering. For 
he traces up the force of excommunication, as 
also the force of united prayer, to this very simple 
principle; “For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name” (“in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when yeeare gathered together”), 
“there am I in the midst of them” (there is “ the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to second the 
sentence). Observe, too (for we must make use of 
the observation presently) that excommunication 
is the act of the whole Church, headed by the 
Apostle; “I have determined, when ye are gathered he partis 
together, and my spirit” (the Apostle could not be ic 


present in person, but he would be there in spirit, inning 
when the censure was pronounced) . “to de~ Ram § sen 


liver such an one unto Satan.” And we find ™tation 
from the Second Epistle that the same parties 
must concur in relieving a person from this censure. 
St. Paul there directs the Church to forgive and 
comfort the offender, who by the sentence of ex- 
communication had been brought to a right mind; 
and then says ; “ To whom ye forgive anything, I 
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forgive also” (as if the sentence of absolution 
could not be ratified without his apostolic autho- 
rity): “for if I forgave anything, to whom 1 for- 
gave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person 
of Christ.” 

Of excommunication I need say no more 
than that it is an exercise by the Church of the 
power, which every society possesses, of expel- 
ling such members as bring discredit upon it. If 

Bie moral We wish to understand what the moral power 
Teommunica- ad use of excommunication was in the Apo- 


fon eo stolic Church,—what it might be even now, if 


scale, in th united—we may gather some idea of it from the 
wischiehous happy result of what is called expulsion in 
eas 08 schools and colleges. A youth is doing mischief, 
leading others into evil, setting an example of 
indolence and vice, which 4s infectious to younger 
boys. In this case the ringleader must be sent 
away; and one such removal is often sufficient 
to restore the moral tone of the school. Excom- 
munication is the expulsion by the Church of her 
own unworthy members, as absolution is their 
re-instatement in membership on their true re- 
pentance. And what makes excommunication 
so much more serious than expulsion from an 
ordinary society (what justifies the application to 
it of such awful names as the being “ delivered 
unto Satan,”) is that the Church is a divinely 
founded Society, the very kingdom of God planted 

by Christ among the children of men. 
But our Lord proceeds thus, after bidding the 
Church excommunicate the offending brother; 
“Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
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bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” 

The first thing to be observed here is that in ate potser of 
the sixteenth Chapter this very power of binding tas eee 
and loosing, which is here lodged with the whole eo a the 
Church (“ Whatsoever YE shall bind . . . what- Gpavs, at 
soever YE shall loose”), is given specifically to Sue es 
one only of the Apostles, St. Poter (verse 19), 

“ And I will give unto THEE the keys of the king- 

dom of heaven” (or Church; the “keys” are 
doubtless the Word and Sacraments of God, by 

the use of which St. Peter, first on the day of 
Pentecost, and afterwards in the house of Cor- 

nelius, threw open the doors of the Church, or 
kingdom of God, for the admission of Jews and 
Gentiles): “and whatsgever THOU shalt bind on 

earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 

THOU shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” But what is meant by “Binding” and ay meaning 
“loosing?” It will be safe to understand by these ad ee 
terms every exercise of Church authority. Partly, 
excommunication and re-instatement, like that of searmacatan, 
the incestuous man of Corinth—The “ binding ” from it. 

is also to be understood of those words of censure 
sometimes spoken by the Apostles, which were 2ulp. ¢en- 


attended with a judgment on the offender. St. ay cape ; 


Peter “bound” Ananias and Sapphira, when he anv velut" 
remonstrated with them for their falsehood and” 
sacrilege, and they fell dead at his feet (which 
last was Heaven’s ratification of the binding). 
St. Paul “bound” Elymas the sorcerer, when he 
called him the “child of the devil,” the “enemy 
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of all righteousness,” and doomed him to be blind 
for a season, a sentence which immediately came 
to pass.—But the words have a broader sense 
than this. The authoritative permission of any- 
thing was called by the Jewish doctors “ loosing ” 
it (or making it free to people) ; the authoritative 
prohibition of it was called “binding” it (or 
tying it up). So when the first Christian Council 
at Jerusalem authoritatively declared that the 
Gentile converts need not circumcise their chil- 
dren, nor observe the Mosaic ritual, this was a 
“loosing.” And when that Council charged them 
nevertheless to abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and other abominable things which went on 
in heathen temples; and when St. Paul, in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, bids Christians 
not partake of such meats, if a° weak brother 
would be scandalized by their doing so, this was a 
“binding.”"—Further still: the authoritative ad- 


or granting of ministration‘of the Sacraments through which, as 
Sacraments ; 


Or Sthly. OF 


anp appointed 
means of 


grace, 


the appointed channels, mercy and grace are con- 
veyed to man’s soul; the authoritative preaching 
of the Name of Jesus Christ, as that whereby 
alone we must be saved, and the announcing to 
men God’s offer of pardon and reconciliation 
through Him, is a “loosing” (a means of releas- 
ing the conscience from the guilt of sin). So is 
every formal absolution, every formal benediction. 
And, on the contrary, the withholding these 
means of grace from any ane,—the withholding 
Baptism from a heathen, because he is not yet 
considered fit for it, or the Lord’s Supper from 
a Christian, because by some grievous sin he has 
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caused a scandal among the congregation, or the 
rite of burial from one, who had died in a fit of or eben of 
intoxication, or with an avowal of infidelity on th Ne eharch, 
his lips,—this would be a “ binding,” or (in another 
Scriptural phrase, which is as nearly as possible 
equivalent) a “retaining of sins.” 

And thus we arrive at the passage where this 
latter phrase occurs, and in which our Blessed 
Lord institutes the Ministry of His Church, or, in 
other words, appoints the officers of the Society 
which He had founded. This great appointment 
was made on the evening of the first Easter Day. 
Here is the account of it:—“Then the same Christ's 
day, at evening, being the first day of the week, ie stro 
when the doors were shut where the disciples mg ofthe 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus #4. 
and stood wh the midst” (in exact fulfilment 
of His foregone assurance, “ Where two or three 
are gathered together itt my name, there am I 
in the midst of them”), “and sasth unto them, 
Peace be unto you. And when he had so said, 
he shewed unto them his hands and his side. 
Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the 
Lord. Then said Jesus to them again” (now 
here He is speaking to the ten Apostles only, 
even supposing others to have been present, as is 
evident from His employing the very verb, from 
which the word “ apostle,” which means “a sent 
one,’ 18 derived), “ Peace be unto you: as my 
Father hath sent me” (our Lord is called “the 
Apostle of our profession” in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews), “even so send I you. And when he 
had said this, he breathed on them, and saith 
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unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained”? That this passage is connected with 
the Ordination (or appointment) of Ministers, and 
that our Church finds in it one of her warrants 
for Ordination, is clear from the fact that it makes 
part of the solemn sentence, by which Priest’s 
Orders are still administered among us,—the sen- 
tence which accompanies the imposition of hands, 
and which runs thus; “ Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the Office and Work of a Priest in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the Imposi- 
tion of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained. And be thou a faith- 
ful Dispenser of the Word of God, aud of his holy 
Sacraments; In the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
Without ertering into particulars about the 
meaning of the words “remitting” and “ retain- 
ing” sins, which might not only lead us much 
beyond our limits, but involve us in controversy 
(a thing foreign to the purpose of this work), let 
us take them in that broad and incontrovertible 
sense, in which the soundest divines of our Church 
(Barrow,! for instance, and many others) have 
understood and expounded them, and which the 
charge that follows them in the sentence of Ordi- 
nation (to be “ faithful in dispensing God’s Word 
and Sacraments”) seems to impose upon them. 
So understood and explained, they mean almost 


1 See his treatise De Potestate Clavium. 
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(if not quite) the same as the “ binding and loos- road sense 
ing” of which we have spoken already. The as mang” 
Ministry of the Gospel is a ministry of reconcilia- fat of 
tion. The great message of God’s Word is, “ We an (ams 


pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” sb: fn 


The one Baptism is “for the remission of sins,” yucuan st 
and subsequently for “ the gift of the Holy Ghost.” appar 
The chalice of the Holy Supper represents and Hough 
conveys Christ’s “blood of the New Testament, fivess anv 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” Sonat 
And in special connexion with the Eucharist, Zoe" 
as the great Christian “sacrifice of praise and ft)’ 
thanksgiving,’ we pray that by the merits and 

death of God's Son Jesus Christ, “and through 

faith in his blood, we and all thy whole Church 

may obtain gemission of our sins, and all other 
benefits of his passion.” Thus the Word and 
Sacraments of God are the golden conduit-pipes, 
through which the golden oil of ,grace, mercy, 

and peace is poured into man’s heart.—Now the 
Apostles, who represented all ministers to the 

end of time, in whose ministry all lesser minis- 

tries were bound up, as the prismatic colours 

in the sun, and from whose ministry all lesser 
ministries are derived, as separate rills from the 

fulness of a broad and brimming river, were the 
appointed and ordained administrators of these 
Ordinances. Where they preached and ministered, 

there mercy and grace flowed forth to the people 
through the channel of their ministry. Where they 

did not preach and minister, there the fountains 

of mercy and grace were in a manner sealed up. 

And in this sense, as ministerially the media, 
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through which God’s pardoning mercy and restor- 
ing grace reached man, “ whose soever sins” the 
Apostles remitted, they were remitted unto them, 
and “whose soever sins” the Apostles retained, 
they were retained. And so far forth as any 
modern and uninspired ministry is a reproduction 
of the ministry of the Apostles, so far as it is 
exercised in their spirit, and sets forth their doc- 
trine, as well as proceeds under their commission, 
—so far, no doubt, the remission and retaining of 
sins accompanies it also. For that remission and 
retention is necessarily bound up in the Gospel 
Ministry. 

II. But now we advance to the most delicate 
and important part of our subject,—the relation 
which the Ministry of the Church, bears to the 
Church itself. The point is very simple, and 
may be easily understood by one or two familiar 
illustrations. , 

In the passages of the New Testament which 
we have just reviewed, we observe that the 
very same power of “binding” and “loosing,” 
which is given first to St. Peter by himself, is 
given very soon afterwards to the whole body of 
believers,—to the “two or three gathered together” 
in Christ’s Name. And we observe also that an 
exactly similar power, that of “ remitting and re- 
taining sins,” 1s given also to the Apostles gene- 
rally, in their character of Apostles, or sent ones. 
This raises the question, To whom is the power of 
binding and loosing, remitting and retaining (ce. 
as I have explained, carrying on under Christ’s 
commission the great ministry of reconciliation), 
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really given? with whom is it really lodged? Is 
it with the whole Church (that is, with the whole 
assembly of baptized believers,) as would seem to 
be the case from His saying to all His disciples, 
“‘Whatsoever YE shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven?” Or is it with the clergy of 
the Church only, as would seem to be the case 
from His giving to His Apostles, when sending 
them forth in His Name, the power of remitting 
and retaining sins? In other words, are these with the 
powers intrusted to the Society which Christ Sttz* 
founded, or only to the officers of the Society? ses? 
The answer is, (and it is an answer which re- 
conciles the Scriptural notices on the subject, and 
puts the whole question of the Christian Ministry 
on its right footing,) that the powers in question 
are indeed the powers of the whole body, and to 
be exercised for the benefit of the whole body; 
but that they are delegated to Christian Ministers 
as the organs and representatives of the body,—for 
which reason, though the powers belong essen- 
tially to all, it does not follow that all have the 
right to exercise them. 
In all ministerial acts, Christian Ministers act 
as organs and representatives of the Church, or 
Society of the faithful. 


First, as organs.1 Take an illustration from the gpeigtisn 


a a acacia ea | eters Oe 
; organs of the 
1 This illustration is borrowed entirely from that very Church. 


valuable volume, the Bampton Lectures of the present 
Bishop of Salisbury. The illustration drawn from political 
representatives is one which I ventured to use in another 
work, published many years ago. I am greatly pleased to 
find that the same idea has occurred to Bishop Moberly, and 
is sanctioned by him. 
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Hlustration natural body. The whole body is endowed with 
from the ° ous 
natural bob, sensation, even down to the extremities. Sensa- 
wt tion is not the endowment of a part, but is distri- 
sensation, buted over the whole. And that sensation is one 
saine tse” and the same thing (though the impressions which 
special’ come to us through the eye, the ear, the touch, are 
through «Very ‘different in character) may be gathered from 
ee is the well-known fact that, when a man is deprived 
sass. of one sense, other senses grow keener. Thus blind 
people acquire a wonderful delicacy of touch, 
enabling them (it is said) occasionally to ascertain 
the colour of a piece of stuff by feeling it. This 
seems to show that the eye, the ear, the hand, the 
palate, and so forth, are only avenues of sensation, 
doors by which sensation goes forth from sensitive 
creatures, and that, when one door is shut, the 
sensibility which is spread over the body rallies 
more strongly at the other doors. Here then is 
an image of the relation, which the Ministry bears 
to the Churcl at large. Christian Ministers are 
to the Church what the eye, the ear, the palate 
(and so forth), are to the body,—organs, through 
which it puts forth its powers and receives im- 
pressions. These powers and impressions really 
belong to the whole body, not exclusively to the 
Ministry. Life is not the special endowment of 
the eye, or of the ear, or of the hand; it is the 
general endowment of the body, which lives in 
the eye, and the ear, and the hand,—sees in the 
one, hears in the other, feels in the third. The 
whole Church of Christ—laity as well as clergy 
—is endowed with the life of the Holy Ghost, 
breathed into it continually by its risen Head. 
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But this does not at all militate against the other 
truth, that the Ministers of the Church are the 
organs by which she exerts her powers, by which 
she utters and expresses herself, and through 
which also (as through an eye oran ear) she re- . 
ceives that mercy, grace, and peace, which are in 
the natural world what light and music are in the 
spiritual. 

But Christian Ministers are representatives, as ristian 
well as organs, of the Church. And this at least precise 
is a point whieh is very easily seized. The priest- “*™* 
hood of the Jewish Church was, it will be remem- 
bered, a representative priesthood. Originally, the 
first-born of Israel, the eldest male children of all 
the families in the nation, were consecrated to 
God, in commemoration of their having been 
spared, when the first-horn of the Egyptians were 
destroyed. But afterwards, because such an Represents 

character 
arrangement might have been inconvenient, the of the 3etmsh 
Levites were substituted for the first-born, and diel 
made to represent them. “Take the Levites,” 
said the Lord, “ instead of all the first-born of the 
children of Israel.” That in the Christian Ministry 
also there is the same principle of representation, 
may be gathered from the messages which St. 
John is instructed to send to the angels of the 
Seven Churches in Asia. By the angels are Aigbrcaet 
meant the bishops who governed those Churches. atthe ‘Seben 
And a study of the Epistles will show that they Churches, 
are not addressed to the bishops, as individual ie Hebel - 
Christians, but as representatives of the respective peesentatioes 
Churches over which they presided, In short, eburches 
it is not so much the bishop who is addressed, aad eran: 
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as the Church, which is addressed through its 
bishop. J will only quote one passage in proof 
of what I say; “ Unto the angel of the church 
in Smyrna write. . .. Fear none of those 
things which thou shalt suffer :” (but it does not 
follow hence that the bishop himself in his own 
person would suffer, though doubtless he would 
be a sharer with the rest in the sufferings of 
Christ; for the verse proceeds), “behold, the 
devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye 
may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation ten 
days.” The “thou” is only addressed as represent- 
ing the “ye.” Every Church is summed up in its 
bishop, and takes its tone from him. 
Representa: Much is it to be deplored that the English word, 
of the Chrs- Which expresses this representative character of 
rcogne by the clergy, has been so yulgarized as almost to 
“Des unfit it for serious use. “Persona” in Latin 
means a representative, one who plays the part, 
and sustains the character, of another. Brought 
into the English tongue, this word became “ per- 
son,’ and was applied to the clergy, because in 
their respective parishes they represent the Church 
of Christ. You have it in this form in Chaucer; 


‘There was a poure Persone of a toun ;” 


(that is, a poor city clergyman). The word still 
exists, and is applied to the clergy, though the 
e has been changed into a,—a change which not 
only vulgarizes it, but hides its derivation. 

The clergy, then, are representatives of the 
Church. And our political constitution has made 
us familiar with the office and duties of repre- 
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sentatives. Our House of Commons consists of politica re- 
representatives of the people. They are the popu- bebe cig 
lar element in the Legislature. They derive all { ibe people 
their power, as well as their appointment, from the press Bet a 
people. .The member for any constituency is mh ei 
sent to Parliament, to act for the constituency in “*™“?: 
matters of legislation, to speak in their interests, 

and make their voice heard. He is to be their 

organ; he has no position independent of them; 

he has no power but what they (by the votes of 

the majority) have intrusted to him for the com- 

mon benefit. But, on the other hand, it is abund- 

antly clear, that once elected and sent to Parlia- 

ment, he has a right to do many things, which 

they have no right to do; many things with 

which they mpst not presume to meddle. We 

may say with truth that the members for our 

county and borough derive all their power from 
ourselves; but that does not give to any one of 

us the right to make a speech in the House of 
Commons, or even to enter the House without 
permission. This very simple and easy illustra- 

tion explains (perhaps better than any other 

could) the true relation between the Christian 
Ministry and the Church. Every power which anv as the 
we, as Christian Ministers, can be supposed to sweat 
exercise, even the very highest—excommunica- gach. tel 
tion, absolution, benediction, authoritative de- 
claration and exposition of God’s Word, conse- 

cration of the elements in the holy Eucharist,— 

is strictly and essentially a Church power ; 1t was 

lodged with the Church at first, and we exercise 


it merely as delegates and representatives of the 
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whole body of Christ, or (if you please) merely 
as trustees, who are bound to administer it for the 
benefit of the party to whom it was bequeathed. 
“ All the congregation are holy,” said rebellious 
Korah, “ every one of them, and the Lord is 


Borah epoke AMONG them.” So far Korah spoke the truth, 
ering that and had right on his side. All the people of 
con- 


gregation 
were holy; 


but riled hy 


Israel were holy, and the Lord was among them. 
All the Christian Church is holy, every member 
of it; and the Lord is in the midst of the two or 
three gathered together in His Name, even where 
there is no Minister and no Ministry. Moreover, 
every private Christian is a priest, bound to offer 
up privately on the altar of Christ’s Atonement 
the incense of prayer, the sacrifice of praise, of 
alms, and of his own body.—Buf while Korah 
had one right premiss in his argument, his con- 
clusion was desperately (may I not say damnably ?) 
wrong, and he and all his company bitterly rued 
their false logic. Though all the congregation 
were holy, every one of them, God had appointed 
the seed of Aaron exclusively to offer incense be- 


ene tat at - fore the Lord, and to fulfil the other functions of 


garrnctal 
functions, 


" priesthood. Aaron and his family, in claiming 
the exclusive right to exercise those functions, 
had not taken too much upon them, nor lifted 
up themselves above the congregation of the 
Lord, since they had been expressly called of God 
to that great Ministry. And, as we all know, 
miserably did the cavillers against their preroga- 
tive perish. And in later days King Uzziah was 
made an example of the sinfulness of a similar 
usurpation of sacred functions. 
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I would not unduly press the parallel between 
the Levitical and the Christian Ministry; but I 
would insist upon the great principles which 
underlie it. The individual priesthood of the 
Christian laity is entirely compatible with the 
official priesthood of the Christian clergy. All 
the powers of the priesthood are the Church’s 
powers; but that, while true, is far from warrant- 
ing any unauthorized member of the Church in 
exercising them. Many of our laity, animated eneroacyment 
doubtless by a laudable ambition to do good, mnistenat 
mixed up with the desire (natural to all of us) of acu ohare 
saying their say on subjects which interest them, 2% fHard 
are coveting the office of preachers ; while others {nzsay° 
presume (and surely it is a great presumption) to 
thrust themselves into the office without any call 
from the Chufch. Whether or not devout and 
well-educated laymen might not (after due exa- 
mination, such as the clerfy have to submit to) 
be licensed by the bishops to preach*with advan- 
tage to the Church (as has been the case in for- 
mer times), it is for the bishops themselves to 
consider. But with every respect for the large 
amount of good motive in those who take upon 
themselves a sacred office without any authoriza- 
tion, I confess that, looking at their action only 
in the light of Holy Scripture, I cannot help re- 
garding it as (I am using the mildest terms I can 
find) questionable and hazardous in the highest 
degree. Were I to undertake such a task with- 
out recognition from the Church, the awful words 
“that he be not as Korah, and as his company,” 
would come chiming in with a jangling disso- 
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nance amidst the echoes of my own voice; and 
the question whether any man’s preaching could 
be of such importance to the Church, that it must 
be had at any rate, even in defiance of her own 
rules, would thoroughly disquiet me in my work. 
But I desire to judge no man by my own con- 
science. To his own Master the unauthorized 
preacher must stand or fall. Suffice it that the 
author has done his best to give a popular view of 
the relation subsisting between the Ministry and 
the Church. It is the reader’s part to consider 
that view, and, if found to be according to the 
teaching of God’s Word, to accept and act upon it. 


Catechism on Chap. B. 


1. Questton.— Why is ‘the word ‘“ Church” of much 
rarer occurrence in the Gospels than in the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles? 

Answer.—Because the Church, though all its founda- 
tions were marked out by our Lord Himself, can hardly 
be said to have been in existence during the period 
which is described in the Gospels. Hence we hear 
very little of the Church until after the day of Pente- 
cost, when it was first set up. 


2. Questton.—How often does our Lord use the word 
*‘ Church ”? 

Answer.—Only on two occasions, both of which are 
recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel. In acknowledgment 
of St. Peter’s confession of Him, our Lord says (St. 
Mats. xvi. 18): “‘ And I say also unto thee, That thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” And 
a little further on in the same Gospel He gives this 
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rule as to the right manner of dealing with an erring 
brother (chap. xviii. 15, 16, 17): ‘ Moreover, if thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church; but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.” 


3. Question— What is the subject of the present 
Chapter ? 
Answer.—The institution of the Christian Ministry, 
and the relation which it bears to the Church. 


4. Question. What passages of Holy Scripture give 
us instruction on these points? 

Answer.—Two principally ; the first, that which was 
last quoted from St. Matthew; the second, that which 
records the interview ofeour Lord with His disciples 
on the evening of the day of His Resurrection (St. 
John xx. 19-24). 


@ 

5. Questton.—In the first of these passages, what 
do you understand by the words, ‘‘ Let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican”? 

Answer.—Let him be excommunicated, and put out 
of the pale of the Christian Society. 


6. Question.—Do we find St. Paul echoing this pre- 
cept of our Lord? 

Answer. Yes. He thus writes to the Corinthians 
with special reference to a member of their Church, 
who had committed the sin of incest: ‘‘ Now I have 
written unto you not to keep company, if any man that 
is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; 
with such an one no not to eat. . . . Therefore put 
away from among yourselves that wicked person ” (1 
Cor. v. 11, 13). 
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7. Question. What name does he give to this separa- 
tion of a man from the Christian Society ? 
Answer.—He calls it “‘a judgment of them that are 
within” (a censure, that is, of those who are within 
the pale of the Church). As for those who are 
“without” (or beyond) the pale; he says it is not for 
him to censure them; they are to be left to the judg- 
ment of Almighty God. This throws great light upon 
the admonitory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, and 
other like censures of the Church. We do not pro- 
nounce in them any judgment whatever upon the 
heathen, not even upon such heathen as have heard, 
but not closed with, the offers of the Gospel, much less 
upon those to whom the Gospel has never been made 
known. ‘‘ What have I to do to judge them also that 
are without? . . . them that are without God 
judgeth ” (1 Cor. v. 12, 13). 


8. Question.—By what other more awful term does 
the Apostle describe excommunication ? 
Answer.—He calls it “a delivering unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh.” The words are: “ For 
I verily, 98 absent in body, but present in spirit, have 
judged already, as though I were present, concerning 
him that hath so done this deed, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus” (1 Cor. v. 3, 4, 5). 


9. Questton.— What observation have you to make on 
the words, “In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit”? 

Answer.—That they coincide remarkably with the 
words of our Lord in St. Matthew (xviii. 20); “For 
where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” especially 
when it is remembered that these last words occur in 
the same paragraph which directs us to regard “as an 
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heathen man and a publican ” an offending “brother,” 
who neglects “to hear the Church,” and in which the 
disciples are assured that ‘‘ whatsoever” they “shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven;” (see St. 
Matt. xviii. 17, 18.) Both passages seem to make 
‘“‘the gathering together ” of the faithful “in the name 
of Jesus” to be essential to the infliction of a censure 
of excommunication. 


10. Question.—Does the presence of the Apostle seem 
to have been essential also ? 

Answer.—Yes; for he says, ‘‘ When ye are gathered 
together, and my spirit.” He could not be with them 
in body; but it was necessary that he should be there 
in spirit, directing the infliction of the censure, as one 
of Christ’s ambassadors. Therefore at the beginning 
of the Chapter he says: ‘‘I verily, as absent in body, 
but present in spirit, have judged already, as though 
I were present, concerning him that hath so done this 
deed” (1 Cor. v. 3). And, when the censure was to 
be taken off, we find the Apostle speaking of his own 
action in the matter as necessary to be joined with the 
action of the Church: ‘‘So that contrariwise ye ought 
rather to forgive him, and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such an one should be swallowed up with overmuch sor- 
row. ... To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive 
also: for if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave it, 
for your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ” 
(2 Cor. ii. 7, 10). 


11. Question —-How may we form some notion of the 
moral power which excommunication had in 
primitive times, when the Church was a small and 
united body ? 

Answer.—By observing the power which the expul- 
sion of one ringleader in evil often exerts in a school 
or college. An infectious example and an unwhole- 
some influence is gotten rid of, and the moral tone of 
the school or college is restored. 


12. Questvon.—In what words does our Lord assure His 
L 
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Church that their sentences of excommunication 
and absolution shall be ratified by God ? 
Answer.—“ Verily I say,unto you, Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall Be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven ” (St. Matt. xviii. 18). 


13. Questton.— What is the first observation to be made 
here ? 

Answer.—That the same power which is here lodged 
with the whole Church, had been already given to St. 
Peter alone. ‘And I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thow shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven’ (St. 
Matt. xvi. 19). 


14. Question.—How are we to understand the terms 
“binding ” and “ loosing ’’ ? 

Answer.—We may understand them generally of 
every exercise of Church authority, ivthe way of cen- 
sure or absolution, of 1esiriction or permission. Thus 
the delivering the incestuous person unto Satan (1 Cor. 
v. 5) was a “binding.” So also was the censure of St. 
Peter upon Angnias and Sapphira, which took effect in 
‘the destruction of the flesh’’ (see Acts v. 3-6, 9, 10), 
God ratifying ‘‘in heaven ”’ the sentence of his Apostle. 
So also was St. Paul’s censure upon Elymas the sor- 
cerer in Acts xiii. 11: ‘‘ And now, behold, the hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season ;” which also was rati- 
fied “in heaven;” for we read that, ‘immediately 
there fell on him a mist and a darkness; and he went 
about seeking some to lead him by the hand.” And 
St. Paul’s direction to the Corinthians to forgive the 
incestuous person, upon his true ri pentance, which was 
quoted just now (2 Cor. ii. 7,10), was a “ loosing”’ (or 
releasing) him from the censure which had been in- 
flicted on him. 


15. Catechist.— But you said that the terms “ binding ”’ 
and “loosing ’’ were to be understood also of pro- 
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hibition and permission. Can you give any Scrip- 
tural instance of the Church’s doing this ? 
Answer.—Yes. When the first Christian Council 
(whose proceedings are recorded in Acts xv.) excused 
the Gentile converts from the obligations of circumci- 
sion and the Mosaic ritual, this was a “ loosing” (see 
vers. 10, 19, 28). And when, on the other hand, they 
still made binding upon these converts abstinence 
‘‘ from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication” (vers. 20, 29), 
this was a “binding” (or restriction). For in the 
sense of “permission ” and “restriction,” the Jewish 
Rabbis were accustomed to use these terms. In like 
manner, when St. Paul says (Rom. xiv. 14), “I know, 
and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself; ’’ and again (1 Cor. viii. 4), 
‘‘ As concerning ... the eating of those things that 
are Offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol 
is nothing in thaworld;” and again (1 Cor. x. 25), 
‘‘ Whatsoever issdld in the shambles, that eat;”’ and 
again (1 Tim. iv. 4), ‘‘ Every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving ;”’ he ‘ looses” the meats offered to idols, that 
is, permits the free use of them, where tleey can be par- 
taken of with a clear conscience. And where, on the 
other hand, he says (Rom. xiv. 14), “To him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean ;” 
and again (ver. 23), ‘‘He that doubteth is damned if 
he eat, because he eateth not of faith ;’’ and again (vers. 
13, 20), ‘‘ Judge this rather, that no man put a stum- 
bling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way, 
. .. for meat destroy not the work of God”—he 
‘binds ’”’ Christians in this matter, forbidding them to 
partake, unless they were fully persuaded of the law- 
fulness of doing so, and also wherever they might, by 
so doing, embolden another to act against his own con- 
science. 


16. Question.— What further signification may be given 
to the words “ binding” and “ loosing ” ? 
Answer.—The authoritative administration of the 
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Sacraments, through which (as through channels) mercy 
and grace are conveyed to the soul; the true preaching 
of Christ, and the relief experienced therein by the sin- 
burdened conscience; as also every formal absolution 
or declaration of pardon through His name,—all these 
are forms of “loosing.’”’ While the withholding these 
means of grace, the refusing Baptism to a candidate 
considered disqualified for it, or the Lord’s Supper to a 
person of scandalous life, or the Burial Office to one who 
has died in open sin or avowed infidelity, or the pearl 
of God’s Gospel to a profane man, who would trample 
it under foot and do a mischief to the preacher,—this 
would be a “binding’”’ of men’s sins upon them,—a 
“ retaining of sins.” 


17. Catechist.—You have now explained the passage of 
St. Matthew, in which our Lord, directing how 
offenders are to be dealt with, gives His Church 
the power of binding and loosing, and directs that 
he who neglects to hear the.Church shall be 
treated ‘‘as a heathen man and a publican.” But 
we do not find here any mention of Christian 
Ministers. By “the Church” is meant the whole 
body of the faithful. And so far as this passage 
goes, we ‘gather from it, that the power of “ bind- 
ing” and “loosing” is lodged with the whole 
body. Though it is true that, when St. Paul ex- 
communicates, and afterwards restores an offen- 
der, by the authority which these words of our 
Lord give to the Church, he himself appears in the 
matter as acting with authority: “When ye are 
gathered together, and my spirit;”? ... “For 

our sakes forgave JI it in the person of Christ.’ 

hat other words of our Lord fully justify St. 

Paul in claiming and exercising this authority, in 
giving directions first for the censure of the 
offender, and then, when he was brought to a 
right mind by the censure, for his relief from it? 
Answer.—The words which He spake when He met 
the ten Apostles (St. Thomas being absent) on the 

evening of the Resurrection Day (St. John xx. 19-24): 
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‘*‘ Then the same day at evening, being the first day of 
the week, when the doors were shut where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 
stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you. And when he had so said, he shewed unto them 
his hands and his side. Then were the disciples glad, 
when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” 


18. Question.—Is there anything to connect this pas- 
sage with that from St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
gives the power of ‘‘ binding” and “loosing” to 
the Church, and which you have just explained ? 

Answer.—Yes. In the context of the former pas- 
sage (St. Matt. xviii. 20) our Lord had said, ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” And here we find His 
little flock of disciples ‘‘ gathered together in” His 

Name, separate from the world, after HissResurrection ; 

and it is said (as if to mark the fulfilment of His pro- 

mise), that “ Jesus came and stood in the midst.” 


19. Question.—How can it be shown that, in the words 
ae before us, our Lord is addressing the Apostles 
only ? 

Ansiber Hecaaes He begins them thus: “As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” Now, the 
word here translated “hath sent” (dréoradxe) is 
closely connected with the word “ Apostle,” which 
means a messenger, or person sent. Christ was the 
Father’s Apostle, just as St. Peter and St. John were His 
Apostles. He is called so, Heb. iii. 1: ‘“ Consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.” 


20. Question.—What warrant have we for connecting 
this passage of St. John with the rite of Ordi- 
nation ?” 
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Answer.—Those who compiled the Prayer-Book of 
the Church of England evidently thought that this pas- 
sage was the Church’s authority for Ordination, because 
they put these words of our Lord into the mouth of the 
Bishop, when ordaining Priests. See “‘ The Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests :”—‘* When this Prayer 
ts done, the Bishop with the Priests present shall lay 
their hands severally upon the head of every one that re- 
ceiveth the Order of Prigsthood ; the Receivers humbly 
kneeling upon their knees, and the Bishop saying, Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a 
Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee 
by the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained.” 


21. Question.—What is the charge which immediately 
follows these words in the Ordination Service ? 
and how does it throw light upon the meaning of 
the words “ remitting” and “retuining” sins ? 

Answer.—The charge is tuis: ‘“ And be thou a faith- 
ful Dispenser of the Word of God, and of His holy 

Sacraments ; In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 

and of the Hely Ghost. Amen.” This charge seems 

to show that the “ remitting” and “ retaining ”’ of sins 
is to be done by a faithful dispensation of the Word and 

Sacraments, which are the channels through which 

God’s mercy and grace reach sinful men. 


22. Catechist.—Show from Scripture that the Word and 
Sacraments are the channels of God’s mercy and 
grace to man ? 

Answer.— Be it known unto you therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man ¢s preached unto you the 
Sorgiveness of sins: and by him all that believe are justi- 
fied from all things, from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses”’ (Acts xiii. 88, 39). ‘Thus it 
behoved .. . that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations” 
(St. Luke xxiv. 46, 47). “ And all things are of God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and 
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hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God. For he hath made him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 18-end). ‘ Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’’ (Acts ii. 38). 
“‘ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, call- 
ing on the name of the Lord” (Acts xxii. 16). ‘ And 
he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 
new testament, which 18 shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins” (St. Matt. xxvi. 27,28). ‘‘ Whoso eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life’’ 
(John vi. 54). ® 


23. Question.—Will you then paraphrase these words 
of Christ to His Apostles: ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained ”’ ? 

Answer.—Receive such a measure of the gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spirit, as shall enable you to dis- 
charge the office of ambassadors to Me, as I have dis- 
charged that of Ambassador to my Father. Whose 
soever sins ye, speaking in my Name and by my Spirit, 
pronounce to be remitted, they are remitted. hatso- 
ever terms of forgiveness ye, speaking in my Name and 
by my Spirit, shall lay down, those I will ratify. And 
whose soever sins ye, speaking in my Name and by my 
Spirit, condemn and leave without a sentence of abso- 
lution, they are condemned and left upon them. And 
wherever, by the Ministry of the Sacraments, ye open 
the sluices of grace and mercy towards man, there 
grace and mercy shall always flow forth ; and wherever 
ye withhold these holy Ordinances (acting still im my 
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Name and by my Spirit), there grace and mercy shall 
be restrained. In brief, I will ratify your preaching, 
your consures, your absolutions, and all your ministerial 
acts. 


24. Catechist.—It is not difficult to understand, that 
the Ministry of the Apostles should receive from 
their Master such a sanction as this. But can we 
suppose that the Ministry of uninspired men has a 
similar sanction? And are we justified in apply- 
ing the words to modern Ministers ? 

Answer.—So far forth as modern Ministers preach, 
warn, censure, absolve, prohibit, permit, according to 
the principles and rules which the Apostles have laid 
down in their writings, and by the Spirit which actuated 
them, so far doubtless their Ministry, both in remitting 
and retaining sins, will have God’s sanction, as that 
of the Apostles had. And as regards the Sacramental 
acts of a Minister, they will be always effectual, if only 
‘the Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s 
ordinance in all those thing§ that of necessity are re- 
quisite to the same ”’ (Art. xix.), and if the parties to 
whom they are ministered present no obstacle to their 
effect by impehitence and unbelief. For the grace of 
Sacraments is as necessary as ever to the being and 
well-being of the Church; and we have the Lord’s 
own promise that He will be “ with’’ His Ministers 
“alway, even unto the end of the world.” It is 
Christ’s commission which makes Sacraments valid, 
not the piety or high character of the administrator. 
No unworthiness of Ministers, therefore, can vitiate 
them. ‘The effect of Christ’s ordinance”’ is not 
“taken away by their wickedness, nor the grace of 
God’s gifts diminished from such as by faith and 
rightly do receive the Sacraments ministered unto 
them; which be effeetual, because of Christ’s institu- 
tion and promise, although they be ministered by evil 
men” (Art. xxvi.) 


25. Catechist.—You have now explained satisfactorily 
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two difficult passages of Holy Scripture,—one of 
which speaks of the Church’s power of “ binding ”’ 
and “loosing; ’’ the other, of the Apostles’ power 
of “remitting” and ‘retaining sins.” The 
“loosing” is in all probability the same as the 
“remitting ;” the “binding” the same as the 
‘“‘retaining.”” But can you account for the fact, 
that, in one of these passages, a power is given to 
the “Church,” or body of the faithful, which, in 
the other, seems to be limited to the Apostles, and 
their representatives ? 

Answer.—Yes. The power is lodged with the whole 
body of the faithful; it is the Church’s power, the 
Church’s endowment; yet it is delegated to, and can 
only be wielded by, the Church’s officers, who act as her 
organs and representatives. 


26. Catechist.—You say that the officers (or Ministers) 
of the Church are organs of the whole body of the 
faithful. Expand and explain the image which 
you use. 

Answer.—I can easily do so. The natural body of man 
Is, in every part of it, endowed with sensation. Sensa- 
tion is the heritage or common property of the entire 
body. Yet there are certain organs of sensation, 
through which alone we receive impressions. The 
organ of the sense of sight, is the eye; of the sense of 
hearing, the ear; of the sense of smelling, the nose; 
of the sense of taste, the palate; of the sense of touch, 
the hand (and indeed every other member). To say 
that sensation is the property or endowment of the 
whole body is quite true. But it is also true to say, 
that the various acts of sensation can only be exercised 
through the various organs of sense, that we cannot see 
but through the eye, hear but through the ear, etc. etc. 
In like manner, the powers of the Church are really the 
property of the whole body. Laity, as well as clergy, 
have (or may have) the Holy Spirit, and therefore the 
powers of binding and loosing, remitting and retaining, 
which go with that gift, belong originally to all, And 
yet Ministers are the organs by which these powers are 
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exercised, just as the eye is the organ of sight, and the 
ear of hearing. 


27. Catechist.—But I find a flawin your image. Sight, 
I admit, is the endowment of the eye; hearing, 
the endowment of the ear, etc., but you seem to 
make out that the whole body is endowed with 
these senses. 

Answer.—Nay; I said the whole body is endowed 
with sensation. Sensibility in various forms is the pro- 
perty of all of it. Sensibility in the eye is called sight; 
in the ear, hearing ; in the palate, taste, etc. ete. But 
that sensibility is really one gift, manifesting itself in 
various forms, seems to be shown by this, that when one 
of the avenues of the senses is closed, the other senses 
seem to become keener. Thus; when a man loses 
his eyesight, he gains a more delicate sense of touch. 


28. Catechist—But you said that Christian Ministers 
were not only organs, but representatives of the 
Church. Was this the case with the Ministers of 
the Old Dispensation also? 

Answer.—It was. The first-born males of the children 
of Israel were properly God’s Ministers, sanctified unto 
Him by His own ordinance from their birth; see Exod. 
xiii, 2,15. But afterwards an arrangement was made, 
by which the tribe of Levi was set apart as a substitute 
for the first-born, to represent them, and minister to the 
Lord in their stead; see Numbers viii. 14-19: “ Thus 
shalt thou separate the Levites from among the children 
of Israel ; and the Levites shall be mine. And after 
that shall the Levites go in to do the service of the 
tabernacle of the congregation: and thou shalt cleanse 
them, and offer them for an offering. For they are 
wholly given unto me from among the children of 
Israel; instead of such as open every womb, even 
instead of the first-born of all the children of Israel, 
have I taken them unto me. For all the first-born of 
the children of Israel are mine, both man and beast: on 
the day that I smote every first-born in the land of Egypt 
I sanctified them for myself. And I have taken the 
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Levites for all the first-born of the children of Israel.” 
The same thing is also told us in Numbers ii. 11-14. 


29. Question.—Can you trace the same principle of 
representation in the Ministry of the early Apo- 
stolic Church ? 

Answer.—Yes. In the messages which our Lord 
sends by St. John to the angels or presiding bishops 
of the Seven Churches of Asia, we find the Churches 
addressed through their bishops, that is, through their 
representatives. Each message is a commentary upon 
the spiritual state of the whole Church, not upon that 
of the bishop himself. Hence we read (Rev. ii. 10): 
‘‘Fear none of those things which thow shalt suffer: 
behold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, 
that ye may be tried” (the bishop suffered, when any 
members of his flock did); and at the end of each 
message, we have a promise to ‘ him that overcometh,” 
evidently given to the Church generally, as an en- 
couragement tp their steadfastness. 


80. Questton.—Does the idea of the representative 
character of the Clergy still linger in the English 
language ? 

Answer.—Yes. It is to be fourfd in the word 
“parson,” which is merely another form of the word 
““person,” and was originally only a vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, before it became a distinct word. The Latin 
word “persona,” from which our “person” comes, 
means originally a mask which ap actor puts on to 
personate a character; and the “ Dramatis Persone ” 
of a play are the actors who sustain the various parts, 
and who are to make such and such speeches, in exhibi- 
tion of the characters they personate. In like manner 
the “‘ Person of a Parish” is the man who represents 
it before God, who stands for, and in things pertaining 
to God acts for, the whole Church in that Parish. 


81. Questton.— What illustration of the office and 
privileges of representatives may be drawn from 
our political constitution ? 

Answer.—We have our Parliamentary representa- 
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tives in the House of Commons. The powers which 
they exercise really belong to us, for it is we who 
delegate those powers to them. They are delegated by 
us to Parliament, to make the voice of the majority of 
the constituency heard there. They are our agents, 
who give to our opinion on political questions its due 
weight in the government of the country. But it does 
not follow from the fact of their being our delegates, 
and wielding powers which are essentially ours, that 
therefore we may do whatever they have a right to do. 
We may not invade their privileges. We may not 
ourselves enter the House of Commons, nor speak 
there, though they may do so. In like manner, Minis- 
ters are only representatives of the Church; and 
every spiritual power which they exercise belongs 
originally to the Church, and is only wielded by them 
as the Church’s representatives. It is the Church 
who through her organs preaches, absolves, excom- 
municates, blesses, consecrates. But it does not follow 
that ordinary Christians may intrude upon the func- 
tions of the ordained, or take upon them, without a 
call, to minister the Word and Sacraments, any more 
than it follows that, because the member of my borough 
or county represents me, I may do all that he does, or 
enjoy all his prerogatives. 


32. Question.—What solemn warning have we in the 
Old Testament against an invasion of ministerial 
functions on the part of the laity? 

Answer.— The altogether unprecedented punishment 
of Korah and his company, who were swallowed up by 
the earth, and went down alive into Hades—the place 
of departed spirits (Num. xvi. 29-34), as also the leprosy 
of King Uzziah, which was inflicted upon him in con- 
sequence of his presuming to burn incense in the Holy 
Place: ‘ But when he was strong, his heart was lifted 
up to his destruction: for he transgressed against the 
Lord his God, and went into the temple of the Lord to 
burn incense upon the altar of incense. And Azariah 
the priest went in after him, and with him fourscore 
priests of the Lord, that were valiant men: and they 
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withstood Uzziah the king, and said unto him, It apper- 
taineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the 
Lord, but to the priests the sons of Aaron, that are 
consecrated to burn incense: go out of the sanctuary ; 
for thou hast trespassed ; neither shall it be for thine 
honour from the Lord God. Then Uzziah was wroth, 
and had a censer in his hand to burn incense: and, 
while he was wroth with the priests, the leprosy even rose 
up in his forehead before the priests in the house of the 
Lord, from beside the incense altar. And Azariah the 
chief priest, and all the priests, looked upon him, and, 
behold, he was leprous in his forehead, and they thrust 
him out from thence; yea, himself hasted also to go 
out, because the Lord had smitten him.” (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 16-21.) 


38. Questzon—What did Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
allege as a ground of their rebellion, which was 
true? 

Answer.—They said, ‘“‘ Ye take too much upon you, 
seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 

and the Lord is among them” (Num. xvi. 3). 


34. Catechist—Show that they were right, when they 
said that all the congregation was,holy. 

Answer.—The Lord Himself said as much to Mozes : 
“And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto 
him out of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say 
to the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel; 
Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how 
I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
myself. Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people: for all the 
earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and an holy nation. These are the words which 
thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel” (Exod. 
xix. 3-7). 


35. Catechist—Show that the Lord was among the 
people, as the rebels said. 
Answer.—In Exod. xxix. 45, we find God promising 
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to Moses: ‘“‘ And I will dwell among the children of 
Tarael, and will be their God.” 


36. Question —Why did not these truths justify the 
rebels in what they did? 

Answer.—Because, though the whole nation was “a 
kingdom of priests,” yet God had appointed a certain 
tribe and family to be, in things pertaining to God, the 
representatives of the nation; and no one might tres- 
pass upon the functions of this tribe and family without 
incurring great guilt and signal punishment. Christians 
are all called priests, laity and clergy alike: “ Ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ. . . . But ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people; that ye should show forth the praises of him 
who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light” (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9); and, “Unto him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his gwn blood, and 
hath made us kings and prjests unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen” (Rev. i. 5, 6). Yet there is among 
Christians also g representative Ministry; and it does 
not follow that those who are not called to it may 
invade the functions of those who are. 


37. Question.—Is there any ministerial function which 
the laity might perform, and which has been at 
various periods and in various Communions per- 
formed by them? 

Answer.—Yes; they might preach under the licence 
of the Bishop, issued to them after he had satisfied 
himself of their competency for that important office. 
But this would not be ministering without authority. 
A fragment of the Ministerial Commission would 
devolve upon the person so licensed. He would have 
received “authority to preach the Word of God,” not 
indeed as his calling, or the main business of his life, 
but as opportunity offered, and as his services were 
sought, in subordination to the regular Ministry. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST AT ITS SUCCESSIVE 
STAGES. 


“‘®eing seen of them forty dans, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdDOm of @od.”—Acts 
I. 3. 


Barca was a deep and manifold significance Theeriaty 
urpose of the 

in the period of time (nearly six weeks), great Sorin 

which elapsed between our Lord’s triumph over ela a is 

death and His® triumphant entrance into Heaven. mesurtection 

First, so long a tract of time was designed to give Sstnsion of 

“ample room and-verge ehough” for evidences of © 

the Resurrection. Christ was to b& seen on all 

manner of occasions, in divers places, and by 

divers persons; and this of itself asked time. 

Then, secondly, the disciples were to be gently 

and gradually weaned from the support and 

comfort of His bodily presence; it was not to 

be abruptly withdrawn from them, but to recede 

gradually like an ebbing tide, which ever and 

anon steals up, and kisses that line of sand and 

sea-weed, where its little foam-flakes are dissolv- 

ing, and which we thought it had finally aban- 

doned. But, thirdly, we discover a significance in 

these Forty Days, even more important than the 


conviction of the world, and the consolation of 
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the earliest disciples. Our Lord during those 
Forty Days traced, as we have seen in the earlier 
Chapters of this work, the foundations of His 
Church. “He spake to them,” says the Evan- 
gelist, “of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
Rernpitulse Of God.” This was the great seminal period, upon 
sara’ which we find the germs of Church Institutions 
Fastiations, and Church Ordinances lying, as they were scat- 
he eee tered by the hand of Christ Himself. Consider, 
ftuyese in order that we may prosecute the argument on 
a safe basis of fact, how many of these germs we 
have already found in this period. First, we find 
constantly the Presence of Christ in His risen 
body among the three or four disciples gathered 
together in His Name—the germ this of the 
Christian Congregation. Secondly, there is the 
express institution of Missionary Preaching; “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” Thirdly, the express institution 
of Christian Saptism ; “Go ye and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them into the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Fourthly, the express institution of Church Preach- 
ing, the regular instruction of Christian people in 
the truth of Christ; “Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Fifthly, the no less clear implication in the same 
words, that the Church was to conduct Christian 
Education, since the teaching in question is that 
which was appointed to follow upon Baptism; and 
Christ must have known that, when His Church 
had won for herself a footing in the earth, Infant 
Baptism would be her universal rule. Sixthly, the 
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direct institution of the Christian Ministry, as an 
organ and representative of the Church, wielding 
those powers which had been deposited with the 
whole body; “ Peace be unto you: as my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he 
had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Seventhly, 
the power of this Ministry, as representing the 
Church, both to absolve and censure; “ Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
The other (and perhaps more attractive) aspect 
of the Ministry, as a Pastorate appointed for the 
feeding of the Church with the Word and Sacra- 
ments, as also for the guidance and governance 
of it, was also brought out during this period of 
Forty Days, by our Lor@’s threefold charge to the 
penitent and then re-instated Apostle ; “ Feed 
my lambs;” “Feed my sheep ;” “Feed my 
sheep.” 

Surely all these instances are -_ sufficient to 
establish the position that during His Forty Days’ 
sojourn upon earth our Lord employed Himself 
in tracing an outline of the various Church Offices 
and Institutions, which His Apostles, under the 
influence of His Spirit, sent down upon them at one woun 
Pentecost, would have to develope. Soe ertete 

And if this were indeed so, can we suppose that supr 
during this significant period He would omit all peu" 
reference to the highest and most blessed of all Eton 
Church Observances—the Supper of the Lord ? conformity 
That Supper, as its nature and peculiar significance thacstr, teen 
demanded, had been of necessity onstituted previ- pretwusty, 

M 
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ously. A memorial of the dying Lord, by the 
faithful use of which His followers were to call 
Him to mind, could have been at no season so ap- 
propriately given as on the eve of His death; may 
we not say, could not have been appropriately 
given at any otherseason? By that beautiful and 
wise arrangement, according to which our Lord 
connected all His great deeds and discourses with 
certain circumstances, which in the order of God’s 
Providence emerged under His eyes, the Holy 
Supper grew out of an occasion—the greatest, most 
solemn, most tender, most sacred occasion, which 
ever gave birth to a great Institution. It grew out 
of the occasion of His partaking of His last meal 
with His disciples, and was (in one aspect of it, 
though not the highest, nor the most important for 
the Church at large) the beautiful utterance and 
outcome of His exceeding tenderness for those He 
was leaving behind in a world of sin and sorrow. 
It was the ‘bequeathing to them of a token of 
affection, by which, during His bodily absence, 
He might become present to them, not only to 
their imaginations by the power of association, 
but to their hearts and consciences by an invisible, 
though most real, communion with Him. But as 
the Supper was to be disentangled from its earliest 
and personal surroundings, and to become an 
Ordinance for the Church at large, and for dis- 
ciples who had never known the Lord in the flesh, 
it seems the most reasonable of all reasonable 
expectations that we should find some marked 
allusion to it during the period of founding the 
Church, when He was tracing the outline, which 
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His Apostles were afterwards to fill up, of its 
various Institutions. 

And our expectations are fully met. On the anv tse ann 
very day of His Resurrection, on the very first oc- bay of the 
casion of an in-doors meeting with two or three Bunn 
of His disciples (for among the various manifesta- come without 
tions of that day no such occasion had, as far as te 
we know, yet occurred), He performed an action, 
which, while it certainly cannot be called a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion (for we read 
nothing 6f the species of wine, which bore so pro- 
minent a part in the original institution), was yet 
as certainly an allusion to the Ordinance, and a re- 
minder of it, and an allusion and a reminder full of 
instruction as to its effects, blessings, and obligation. 

The story js familiar to all. Two of Christ’s ape journes 


Emmaus, 


disciples, plunged into despondency by the disap- ieerapiiigeting 
pointment of their hopeg respecting Him, and rma" 
apparently giving up His cause for lost, had gone 
on the Resurrection Day to Emmats, which - was 
perhaps their village home. They were neither 
of them Apostles, but simple disciples, one called 
Cleopas, the other very probably the Evangelist 
who narrates the incident. He joined them in a 
disguise which prevented their recognising Him, 
asked a share in their conversation and their 
sorrows, and, when admitted to their con¥dence, 
showed them how the events which they deemed 
so disastrous were really part of Messiah’s pre- 
dicted career, and essential preliminaries of His 
triumph. Their hearts were in a glow of interest 
as He unfolded the meaning of the prophecies; 
so much so, that when they arrived at their desti- 
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nation, they would take no denial but that He 
must be their guest. “And he went in to tarry 
with them. And it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, and blessed it, 

and brake, and gave to them.” 
Samenessot The words are almost identical with those by 
lap Bt which the two first Evangelists describe the 
Si mati institution of the first part of the Eucharist, 
ue and carry our minds irresistibly to that in- 
ipatituion of stitution. Possibly, however, had no more been 
uthent, said, we might have thought the coincidence 
of phraseolocy merely accidental. But more is 
said. The narrator fixes our minds on the 
action of breaking the bread, as having been 
attended with an extraordinary effect, which 
no other part of the interview had produced. 
tintin This was the dropping -of the disguise, which 
mill isthe hitherto had prevented recognition. “And their 
breaking the eyes were opened, and they knew him.” But as 
soon as they became sensible of His Presence, it 
was withdrawn. It eluded their grasp; it would 
not be detained ; “ he vanished out of their sight.” 
Springing to their feet at once, their doubts re- 
moved by sight, and their disconsolateness by the 
assurance of having held actual communion with 
Him, they returned to the little company of the 
Apostles with the glad tidings; “and they told 
what things were dorie in the way, and how he 
The ‘dreak- was known of them in breaking of bread” (év 
ing of the in , a» ° ” 
soreall' the TH KNacet TOD aptov) ;—“ the breaking of bread 
the Seam being the very term used by this St. Luke to 
venate the denote the Eucharist, and the persistent cele- 


(Cusharwt, bration of it, in the primitive Church. “And 
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they” (the three thousand souls converted at 
Pentecost) “ continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread 
(7H KAdoe. Tod dprov), and in prayers.” 

“The breaking of the bread”—mark it well. tmmeviate 

The Church was only just born. It was the day the euchanst 
of Pentecost, the day when Christ’s risen Jife had br a of 
first pervaded the community of the disciples, and “ Shue: 
knit them together into one communion and fel- 
lowship. And yet “the breaking of the bread” 
is spoken of as a regular Institution, which had 
burst into full blossom already at this earliest of 
early periods. It was practised, as St. Luke goes 
on to inform us, not in public, in the presence Of a. issey of 
unbelievers, but (as our Lord had set the example) Pitt 
within doors, “from house to house,” and it was 
always an occasion of joy and festal thankfulness 
—Jjoy and thankfulness, doubtless, arising chiefly 
from the blessed significance of the rite, now seen 
under the light of Pentecost, yet not surely with- 
out some reference to that earlier burst of joy at 
Emmaus, when the Lord was made known to two 
of His disciples “in the breaking of the bread.” 
“ And they,” the words are, “ continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat ” (partook 
of the entertainments, in the midst of which the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated) “ with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
favour with all the people.” 


Let us now study for a short time this Ordi- 
nance of the Eucharist, instituted on the eve of 
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our Lord’s death, and revived, if I may say so, 

* with new associations on the day of His Resur- 

rection, stamped afresh with His risen authority, 
consecrated afresh with Easter blessing. 

Christ's 1, And first observe (what has been already briefly 

Disentangling touched on) how clearly what passed at Emmaus 

ein” intimates that, in Christ’s design, the Ordinance 

sentmeniaye WAS to be disentangled from what I may venture 

Spostls, ~~ to call its sentimental relation to the Apostles — 

the peculiarly touching and tender associations, 

with which in their minds it must have been in- 

vested, the deep solemnity of the farewell meal, 

His considerateness in leaving them a memorial 

mave mart Of Himself, and so forth. Cleopas and the other 

fesi be what disciple had not been present at the original In- 

Gmmaus.  stitution,—could not therefore have shared in the 

associations connected with it. And yet the 

phraseology used by the Evangelist, and the cir- 

cumstance of our Lord’s fastening the attention 

of the disciples on the breaking of bread, as the 

critical point of the interview, by opening their 

eyes at that point, force upon us (as I have said) 

the belief that though He is not celebrating the 

Eucharist, He is designedly indicating it, referring 

to it, and bringing it under the notice of His 

Church once more. What are we to infer? What 

but that it was to be an Ordinance for all time, 

and all believers——an Ordinance which, though 

it had local surroundings, and an occasion out of 

which it grew, was yet to detach itself from these, 

and soar above them? It was to be much more 

than a touching and tender greeting of valediction 

to the Apostles (though this it was); it was to be 


¢ 
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a greeting of salutation also by a risen and living 
Lord to His whole Church, a greeting which had 
much more in it than a sanctified memory, a 
greeting which had in it a present power and 
licht. This is the new aspect which the Supper 
assumed, under the light shed upon it by the 
Emmaus interview. 

2. We shall gain a further insight into the 
meaning of the holy rite, if we view it in con- 
nexion with the words which, in the accounts of all 
three Evangelists, accompanied the Institution. 
These I give in St. Luke’s version of them, which fin St, Luke's 
is somewhat more full than that of the earlier the: tastite 
Evangelists: “ When the hour was come, he sat dork olds 
down, and the twelve apostles with him. And again pa 
he said unto them, With desire I have desired to & any eee 
eat this passéver with you before I suffer: for I ihn the 
say unto you, J will not any more eat thereof, until Gee shouty 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And he took '*°™ 
the cup, and gave thanks, and said,dake this and 
divide it among yourselves: for I say unto you, 
I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall come.” The words evidently 
imply that when it should be fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God, when the kingdom of God was come, 
our Lord would again eat that Passover with His 
disciples, and drink with them of the fruit of the 
vine. They were again to banquet together, only 
in a new state of things which should supervene 
hereafter, as He said somewhat more explicitly amorns ot 
shortly afterwards; “Ye are they which have penal ae 
continued with me in my temptations. And I shor 
appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath ™*™=s. 


Remarkable 
Difference of 
the two sap- 
ING#, tohile 
their general 
tenor ts the 
SAME. 
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appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom.” 

The question which naturally arises upon these 
passages is, What is the period to which Christ 
refers, as that at which He shall make His dis- 
ciples sharers of His Table, and shall Himself eat 
and drink with them once more? And in answer- 
ing this question, let us not tie the words up to one 
fulfilment; for there is a glorious richness and 
fulness in them, which defies all such limitation. 
While the meaning of man’s words is often poor 
and thin, God’s words have an exhaustless mean- 
ing. We must regard these words of our Divine 
Saviour as having a continuous and progressive 
fulfilment, reaching down the long perspective of 
the ages far as the mind’s eye can penetrate, till 
the vista is closed by the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb. 

Observe, first, that the two passages just 
quoted exhibit a general sameness of idea, with 
however one specific difference of great interest. 
A common entertainment for Master and dis- 
ciples is the general idea; but in the former pas- 
sage it is He who is to eat with them. “J will 
not any more eat thereof, until” . . . “ Z will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until . . . ;” in 
the latter it is they who are to eat with Him; 
“that ye may eat and drink at my table.” It 
is as if in the earlier fulfilments of the words, 
the disciples should make for Him a supper, 
which He would graciously condescend to share ; 
but in its later or latest fulfilment, He would 
make for them a supper, and invite them to par- 
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take of it. And such is indeed the course which 
the fulfilment takes. I find the earliest fulfil- The Emmaus 
ment of the words in the Emmaus interview. In carlest ltt 
‘ ., ment of the 

a certain sense, though not as yet completely, it promise to eat 
had been fulfilled in the kingdom of God, when Sith tiem 
Christ was risen from the dead. By His Death for eniting up 
and Resurrection, the relation between a holy God fingvom. 
and guilty sinners had been altered, and the 
foundations of the New Economy had been 
securely laid. Christ’s work of atonement and 
merit was finished, and was declared by the re- 
surrection to have been accepted. And now He 
sits down to meat with them once again, and, 
while the meat is yet in their mouths, fills them 
with joy in the discernment of His own Presence 
—this joy being a drop, if only a drop, of the new 
wine of the Kingdom, the wine which makes glad 
not the animal but the spiritual part of our nature. 

If this Emmaus supper Was not an actual Com- This supper 

° ‘ not an actual 

munion (and an actual Communmn could not Communion, 
yet take place, any more than an actual Baptism, to com 
before the descent of the Holy Ghost), it was on 
prelude to all the Communions which have ever 
been, a foreshadowing and an earnest of them all. 
And the same remark will apply doubtless, more anv so also 


eberp OCcastott 


or less, to all the occasions on which our Lord, of cating anv 
Drinking worth 


manifested to His disciples in the Body of His them, after He 
Resurrection, ate and drank with them after He a 
rose from the dead. They were all rehearsals of 
the Communion Feasts, which should take place 
wher the Spirit was given, and when the Institu- 
tions of the Church were filled with the risen life 


of her Master. 
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hen the Ten days after the Ascension that great event 
occurred ; a more complete fulfilment in the King- 
sri at dom of God, a fuller and more blessed Advent of 
the Kingdom, took place, than any of which the 
world had had experience hitherto; Jesus was ex- 
alted and glorified, and His Church, animated and 
governed by His Spirit, just as the members of the 
body are animated by the life and governed by the 
brain, represented Him on earth. And the Lord’s 
Supper, like all other parts of the Church system, 
the Born’g  Teceived then a glorification and uplifting, as being 
Supper, in then first pervaded with the glorified life of Christ. 
other parts of Tt was now no longer a mere memento and legacy 
system, = of His dying love, though this earliest character in 
glorifcaton, which it appeared can never be effaced from it. 

Nor was it a mere banquet of the Risen Saviour 

with His disciples, a banquet sweétened by the 

joy of reunion with Him. But it became now 

the Festival of the New Dispensation, blessed and 

graced with Kis Spiritual Presence (a higher and 

greater thing than even the Presence of His risen 
becoming the Natural Body), and in which He communicates 
es Himself to His faithful people in the closest of 
eee all unions, they dwelling in Him, as a body in its 
i cwtty atmosphere, He in them as a soul in its body. 
ct a Thus was the Eucharist in a manner raised to a 
enjon@ on hicher platform, and yet without any loss of its 
early associations. It is still, as of old, Christ 
eating and drinking with His little flock, presid- 
ing at the board, distributing to them the signifi- 
cant and efficacious symbols, not now in the 
Presence of His natural (or even of His risen) 


Body, but in the power and plenitude of His Resur- 
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rection life. It seems to me that the true view 
of the Ordinance has been obscured, and a way 
opened for the entrance of false and unscriptural 
views, by dropping this very important feature of tet si it 
Christ’s personally presiding at the Communion fans ace nat 
board, as Himself master of the feast, and (through the Dropping 
the instrumentality of His Ministers) communi- them hares 
cating to each recipient the blessings of the Ordi- fon ofthe 
nance. He is also, no doubt, the food partaken of, rene 
no less than the master of the feast ; but the drop- 
ing the thought of Him in the latter character has 
had no slight mischievous effect in paving the 
way for the carnal doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
Revert in thought to the original Institution of 
the Ordinance, and it is at once seen that what 
He gave to the Apostles as His Body and Blood 
cannot have Ween so in the literal or natural sense. 

But although the Holy Ghost has long since de- 
scended, and although sinct His descent many and 
various have been the fortunes of the Christian 
Church, so that we may well suppose her probation 
to be now drawing to a close, it is not yet altogether ae enurch 


° . { 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God, nor, so long as we fhe anal 


are yet instructed to pray, “Thy kingdom come,” fingsom ot” 
has the kingdom yet arrived in all its fulness. “We °™ 
see not yet all things put under” the Risen Saviour, 
though doubtless they are in process of subjuga- 
tion. The Mediatorial Kingdom is still running 

its course, and cannot be terminated until the 
counter-agency of sin, to which it has relation, is 
fully and finally put away. But when all things 
shall have been subdued unto Jesus, and the end 
shall have fully come, then will the Marriage Sup- 

per of the Lamb—the solemn eternal ratification 
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evhich fll be of that union between God and man, which was 
songs commenced by the Incarnation, and carried on at 
Lam Pentecost—be celebrated. Then will come the 
passing in review of the many guests whom the 
preached Gospel has gathered from all quarters of 

the earth, and the thrusting out of all who have not 

on the wedding-garment,—a spirit of holy joy and 
thankfulness, a festive spirit suitable! to the great 
occasion. In that Supper, which the Lord shall make 

Jor His people, and wherein they shall sit down and 

eat and drink at His table in His kingdom, our 
Communion Feasts, which have been rehearsals of 

and preparations for it, shall merge; they shall there 

Shei war find their antitypical fulfilment and highest realiza- 
ig the point tion ; for this great Supper is our point of hope, clos- 
tshich our ~=ing up for us the Christian’s vista of the future. A 
Seasts ace wonderful coincidence truly ; for we‘cannot but re- 
and 5 prepara- all that this Lamb of God, who at the end of time 
will bid His own to the solemnity of a marriage sup- 

per, and give them to drink there of the new wine of 

spiritual joy, is the same who made His first appear- 

ance at a marriage in Cana of Galilee, and whose 

first exertion of miraculous powersupplied theguests 

with wine, when the bridegroom’s store was failing. 


One word, in conclusion, respecting the Con- 
trasted character of the two great Institutions of 
the Church called Sacraments. Baptism (as was 
pointed out in a previous Chapter) was suitably 


This interpretation of the wedding-garment is borrowed from Professor 
Archer Butler’s grand Sermon on that subject. Probably it is a little too 
narrow. “The fine linen, clean and white,” which constitutes the marnage 
garment, “is” (as we are taught by Rev xix. 8) ‘‘the mghteousness of 
saints” But then a very essential constituent of that righteousness 18 
the “joy” which is enumerated by the Apostle as a “fruit of the Spimt” 
(See Gal. v 22) next after ‘‘love ” 
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instituted upon a mountain, round which the free 

breezes of heaven swept and frolicked. For Bap- mittusion of 
tism is the Sacrament (as has been well remarked) senter bo 
of diffusion, the Sacrament by the instrumentality pee 
of which the Church’s life is sent forth into the 

ends of the earth, “to all the nations,” “to every 
creature.” But life requires not only to be sent 

into the extremities of a growing body, but to rally 

its forces at the heart. There must be a cementing 

power, as well as a diffusing power, a re-collection corrratatisn 
of life at its focus, as well as an expansion of it, dor's 
And this is what the holy Supper is designed to 
do for the Church. It was suitably instituted ina 
guest-chamber, where the little flock of disciples 

was gathered together round their Divine Master, 
sheltered under His wing, and, as it were, pressed 

to His heart in a last embrace. It is, as it has well 
been called, the Sacrament of perpetual re-union,— Tie Lavy 
not only a means of communion with Christ for Sacament 
each individual partaker, but a corfimunion of all nln toith 
the partakers (in and through Christ) with one mi as 
another. “We being many,” says the Apostle, “are baie 
one bread and one body: for we are all partakers 

of that one bread.” One loaf (or cake) of bread is 

broken into fragments, and a fragment is received 

by, and passes into the frame of, each communi- 

cant, as an expressive symbol of our being all 
spiritually one, through the conveyance and im- 
partation to each of Christ’s Body and Blood. 

Baptism needs for its due performance (as in the anny therefore, 
case of St. Philip and the Ethiopian) nothing tinmtons. 
more than an administrator and a recipient. But gaherng of 


the conditions of the second Sacrament cannot be ag 


Heme, 
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satisfied without the joint action of two or three, 
since the re-union of Christians with one another 
in and through their common Lord is an essential 
feature of it, to obliterate which might peril the 
vitality of the Ordinance. Do we enough con- 
sider it in this light, as the Institution which is 
designed to make the different members of the 
Body of Christ cohere, designed to be a centre of 
unity to them, wherever it is celebrated, and to 
draw them together in closest bonds of spiritual 
and shouly be fellowship? And do we, in partaking of it, cul- 
sito tivate @ spirit of mutual love, make an effort to 
mutual loot, +) row off our natural selfishness, and intercede for 
the Christian Brotherhood as well as ourselves ? 
But enough for the present. When in our next 
Chapter we shall have exhibited the powers of the 
Church in Council, our walk round the walls of 
Zion will be completed. May we return from the 
survey with minds enriched, and hearts edified, 
by a deeper insight into “the things pertaining 
unto the Kingdom of God.” 


Catechism on Chap. OE. 


1. Question.—For what purpose did our Lord spend 
forty days on earth between His Resurrection and 
His Ascension ? 
Answer.—This period of Forty Days had three uses, 
—a use for the world, a use for His first disciples, and 
a use for the Church. 


2. Question.— What was the use of this period for the 
unbelieving world ? 
Anewer.—To furnish to them satisfactory evidence of 
Christ’s Resurrection. Christ was not to be seen after 
His Resurrection for a single day or a single week ; 
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but to appear to several different persons (sometimes 
singly, sometimes when they were together), and on 
several different occasions, that there might be no room 
to doubt that He was truly risen. 


3. Question.—What use had the great Forty Days for 
the first disciples ? 

Answer.—During this period they were gradually 
weaned from the support of Christ’s bodily presence, 
upon which they had long and fondlyleant. They saw 
Him occasionally, but only at intervals; and thus be- 
came inured to seeing Him no more in the flesh, and 
disciplined for seeing Him spiritually by faith. 


4. Question.—What use had this period for the 
Church ? 

Answer.—It was then apparently that our Lord 
occupied Himself in tracing the foundations of His 
Church,—in appointing its Ordinances, its Ministers, 
and its Constitution. 


5. Questton.—How does this appear from the words 
of St. Luke? , 

Answer.—He tells us (Acts i. 3) that at the various 
interviews of our Lord with His Aposttes during the 
Forty Days, He spake to them “of the things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom of God.”’ Now, by the Kingdom 
of God is meant that Constitution which Christ set up on 
the Earth, and into which men are called by the Gospel. 
The same term, ‘kingdom of heaven” (kingdom “ set 
up” by “‘ the God of heaven,” see Daniel ii. 44) is used 
of the Church in St. Matthew xiii. 47; ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea 
and gathered of every kind.’ 


6. Question.—How does it appear also from the re- 
corded interviews of our Lord with the Apostles 
after the Resurrection ? 

Answer.—In the course of these interviews we find 
Him instituting Missionary Preaching, Holy Baptism, 
Preaching to the Christian Congregation, Christian 
Education, the Pastoral Office, and the Christian 
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Ministry with its powers of absolution and censure. 
We may add also that, by frequently appearing during 
this period to two or three gathered together in His 
Name, He fulfilled His own promise in St. Matt. xviii. 
20, and appointed the Christian Congregation as the 
trysting-place at which He and His followers should 
meet. Also by appearing to the Ten on the evening of 
the Resurrection Day, and again to the Eleven eight 
days afterwards (which would be, according to the 
Jewish method of counting, on the seventh day after- 
wards), He appears to have consecrated the seventh day 
from His Resurrection, which thenceforth became to 
Christians the first day of the week, and was called the 
Lord’s Day; see Rev. i. 10. We find from Acts xx. 7, 
that, “upon the first day of the week,”’ it was the habit 
of the disciples to come ‘together to break bread” 
(that is, to celebrate the Holy Communion); and mn 
1 Cor. xvi. 2 St. Paul bids his Corinthian converts, 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him,” the 
Sunday being a fit day for almsgiving and “ laying up 
for’ themselves “ treasures in heaven.” 


7. Catechist»—Sum up then briefly the Institutions of 
which we find the germs scattered by our Lord 
during this period. 

Answer.—1. The Lord’s Day. 2. Public Worship 
in the Congregation. 3. Preaching to the Heathen. 
4. The Sacrament of Baptism. 5. Preaching to the 
Christian Congregation. 6. Christian Education. 7. 
Ordination. 8. Absolution and Excommunication. 9. 
The Pastoral Office. The allusions to all of these 
things are brief, to some of them faint; but there is 
not one of them, of which some manifest trace may not 
be found in the period under consideration. 


8. Question —Is it likely, then, that during this period 
we should find no trace of the Holy Eucharist, 
which is the highest and most important of all the 
Ordinances of the Church ? 

Answer.—Very unlikely; or rather inconceivable. 
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The Lord’s Supper is an Ordinance of such import- 
ance, that our Lord made it, and the origin of it, 
and the method of celebrating it, the subject of a 
special revelation to the Apostle Paul; see 1 Cor. 
xi, 23-26. This was not necessary with the other 
Apostles, since it had been expressly instituted in 
their presence, and must have been quite fresh in their 
memories during the great Forty Days. But we should 
certainly expect that, during a period which was de- 
voted to laying the germs of Church Institutions, and 
‘“‘ sneaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God,” there should be some distinct reference to this 
Ordinance, and to the blessings of it. 


9. Question.—Where do you find such a reference ? 

Answer.—In St. Luke’s account of the journey of two 
disciples to Emmaus on the Resurrection Day, in the 
course of which our Lord joined them, “in another 
form ’’ (see St. Mark xvi. 12), and took a share in their 
conversation, and ‘“‘expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the ethings concerning himself,” and finally 
‘“‘ went in to tarry with them.” ‘* And it came to pass, 
as he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and blessed 
it, and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes were 
opened, and they knew him; and he wanished out of 
their sight’ (St. Luke xxiv. 30, 31). 


10. Question.—What leads you to connect this narra- 
tive with the Holy Supper? 

Answer.—The fact that the words used are almost 
exactly the same as those which St. Matthew and St. 
Mark use in describing the Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper: . 


St Matthew says St. Mark says St Luke’s words here 
(xxv1. 26)— (xiv. 22)— are (xxiv 80)— 
‘* As they were eat- ** As they did eat, ** As he sat at meat 


ing, Jesus k bread Jesus took bread with them, he took 
and blessed it, and and blessed, and bread, and blessed 2, 
brake {t, and gave if brake tt, and gave and brake, and gave to 
to the disciples.” to them.” them.” 

Also there is the fact, that “the breaking of the bread” 
was the term applied to the Eucharist by the early 
disciples. We find it so called in Acts ii. 42, where, if 


N 
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the definite articles used in the original had been pre- 
served by our translators, the words would run thus: 
‘‘ And they continued steadfastly in the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and in their fellowship, and in the breaking 
of the bread, and in the prayers.’”’ It is to be observed 
also, that our Lord, in the interview at Emmaus, calls 
attention to the breaking of the bread, by making that 
action the means of His being recognised by them, so 
that He may be said to put upon it an especial stress. 


11. Question.— What does the fact of the Eucharist’s 
having obtained a regular designation in the earli- 
est infancy of the Church, show ? 

Answer.—That it was already recognised as a great 

Institution of the Church. 


12. Catechist—We may take it for granted, then, that 
the meal at Emmaus bore a designed reference to 
the Holy Communion,—was, in short, our Lord’s 
recognition of that holy Sacrament, of its import- 
ance and of its effects, during the Forty Days 
which were spent by Him in tracing the founda- 
tions of the Kingdom of God. Under this view 
of the incident, what is the first lesson respecting 
the Eucharist which we gather from it ? 

Answer.—That this holy Sacrament, though it grew 
out of the occasion of Christ’s parting with His Apostles, 
was to rise above the occasion, and stand out distinct 
from its originad surroundings. 


18. Question.—How does this appear ? 
Answer.—Partly from the persons to whom Christ 
gave the broken bread after the Resurrection ; partly 


from the circumstances under which it was given to 
them. 


14. Question.—How does it appear from the persons 
concerned ? 

Answer.—Neither of them were Apostles; for it is 
said that when they returned to Jerusalem, they 
“found the eleven gathered together, and them that were 
with them” (St. Luke xxiv. 33). Clearly therefore 
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they did not themselves belong to “the eleven.” Thus 
they were not of the number of those who had seen the 
Holy Supper instituted, and in whose memories every as- 
sociation of it would be fresh and vivid. It was not from 
them that our Lord had parted in this manner; there 
were no associations of the last evening He had spent 
upon earth to be wakened in their minds; and there- 
fore when He performs for them one of the Eucharistic 
actions, we conclude that He designed the Eucharist to 
be an Ordinance for the Church generally, not specially 
for those to whom He first gave it, as a dying token 
of His Divine Love. 


15. Question.—How does the same thing appear from 
the circumstances under which our Lord gave them 
the broken bread ? 

Answer.—These circumstances were directly the re- 
verse of those under which the Ordinance had been 
instituted. Then He was parting from His disciples 
before His Death. Now He was greeting them again 
after His Resutrection. We infer that the Holy Supper 
is designed to be a returfi of the risen Saviour to His 
Disciples with an Easter salutation on His lips, as well 
as a token given in remembrance of Himself with words 
of valediction. . 


16. Questton.—What prediction of our Lord seems to 
have received its inchoate fulfilment in the Em- 
maus meal ? 

Answer.—That which, according to St. Luke, He 
uttered zmmediately before the Institution of the Eucha- 
rist. ‘* And when the hour was come, he sat down, 
and the twelve apostles with him. And he said unto 
them, With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not 
any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
and said, Take this, and divide it among yourselves: 
for I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall come ” (St. Luke 
xxii. 14-19). 
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17. Question.— What other words of a similar purport 
did our Lord use (according to the same Evan- 
gelist) after the Institution of the Eucharist ? 

Answer.—“ Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations. And I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as my Father hath appointed unto me; that ye 
may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit 
on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (St. 

Luke xxii. 28-31). 


18. Catechist.—Yes; the sentiment in this last passage 
is of the same general character with that in the 
former. What difference is observable between 
the two? 

Answer.—That in the former passage the Saviour 
seems to speak of Hzs eating and drinking with the 
disciples (compare St. Matt. xxvi. 29, “ But I say unto 
you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdom ’’), in the latter, of their eating and 
drinking with Him; ‘that ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom” (St. Luke xxii. 30). 


19. Question.—What do you infer from this difference 
in words of the same general character ? 

Answer.—That the earlier fulfilments of the gracious 
promise contained in both passages alike would be 
rather, that the Lord should attend the entertainment 
made for Him by the disciples ; whereas its latest fulfil- 
ment would be, that they should be guests of His, ata 
festival made for them by Him. 


20. Catechist.—You said that the earliest fulfilment of 
these words was to be found in the Emmaus meal. 
But the words are—“I will not any more eat 
thereof, untel tt be fulfilled tn the kingdom of God” 
(St. Luke xxii. 16); “ I will not drink of the fruit 
of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come” 
(ver. 18). In what sense had “ the kingdom of God 
come,” in what sense ‘ was it fulfilled in the king- 
a : God,’’ when our Lord had risen from the 
e 
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Answer.—Christ’s life of spotless obedience, and His 
death, by which He made upon the cross “ a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world,” were now accomplished 
in token of which He exclaimed with His latest 
breath, ‘It is finished.’”” And, more than this, God 
had indicated His acceptance of all that Christ had 
done and suffered for man by raising up Christ from the 
dead. Thus far it was already “ fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God;” although a greater and more glorious 
fulfilment had still to be brought about. 


21. Question.— What was this more complete fulfilment 
to which you refer ? 

Answer.—The descent of the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost, whose first fruits are, ‘‘ Love, joy, peace’”’ (see Gal. 
v.22). Weare tola that “the kingdom of God is right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost’’ (Rom. 
xiv. 17). When, therefore, the Holy Spirit of peace 
and joy had degcended, there was a more complete ful- 
filment in the Kingdom of God than hitherto—the King- 
dom had more fully come. 


22. Question.—Will you then brieflyeshow how the 
Holy Eucharist was raised to a higher character, 
and stood on a higher level, after than before the 
Resurrection, and again after than before the day 
of Pentecost? 

Answer.—Before the Resurrection, the Eucharist 
was merely a memorial of Christ’s dying love. After 
the Resurrection, it became also a greeting of the risen 
Saviour to His disciples, and a Sacrament of His re- 
union with them. After the day of Pentecost, it gained 
yet a new character without losing the old—it became 
the great channel by which the Saviour’s risen Life 
flowed into and animated His members. 


23. Catechist—Yes; these are three distinct views of 
the Eucharist. Yet what common element is 
there in all these views? 

Answer.—That of Christ Himself presiding at the 
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Oommunion Feast : first, in His natural body ; secondly, 
in His risen body; thirdly, in His glorified body, or, 
in other words, in the fulness of His Resurrection 
Life. 


24. Question.— Why is it important to maintain firmly 
this idea of Christ being Himself not only the 
Food received, but also the Master of the Banquet 
(just as in His Sacrifice He is both Priest and 
Victim) ? 

Answer.— Because the maintenance of this idea would 
be a safeguard against erroneous and carnal notions of 
the Ordinance. If Christ is not only the Heavenly 
Viand, but also the Distributor thereof, the Viand can- 
not be in a carnal sense His Body and Blood. Christ 
certainly did not give to His disciples, at the first Insti- 
tution, the flesh of His hand, or the blood which circu- 
lated through it. And so, in His reminder of the Eu- 
charistic action at Emmaus, He was again the giver 
of the food given. 


25. Question—Though the Kingdom of God came 
more fully at Pentecost than it had hitherto done, 
has it yet heen altogether fulfilled in the Kingdom 
of God? 

Answer.—No; this will not take place until the 
time of the end, when all things, death not excepted, 
shall be ‘‘ put under” Jesus. This period is predicted 
by the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 23-29: ‘But every 
man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits; after- 
ward they that are Christ’s, at his coming. Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall 
have put down all rule, and all authority and power. 
For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For he hath put all things under his feet. 
But when he saith All things are put under hin, it is 
manifest that he is excepted which did put all things 
under him. And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
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unto him that put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all.” 


26. Question.—What will be the eternal Eucharist, 
which the Lord shall spread for His people, 
and which shal] finally supersede the Eucharists, 
at which He has condescended to be their guest ? 

Answer.—The Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 


27. Question.—What foreshadowing and augury of 
this final Marriage Supper do we find in our 
Lord’s earthly career ? 

Answer.—We read that He made His first public 
appearance at a marriage in Cana of Galilee, where He 
exerted His miraculous power to furnish the guests 
with a large store of wine. See St. John ii. 1-12. 


28. Question.—What prophecy of the final Marriage 
Supper do we find in our Lord’s teaching ? 

Answer.—The Parable of the king who made a 
marriage for Ris son, and, after rejecting those whom 
he had first invited, gathered together a great multi- 
tude out of the highways, ‘both bad and good,” and 
among them “a man which had not on a wedding gar- 
ment.” This man, having no excuse to Offer for appear- 
ing in ordinary attire, was by the king’s order bound 
hand and foot, and taken away, and cast into outer 
darkness; see St. Matt. xxii. 1-15. 


29. Catechist.—Exhibit briefly the meaning of this 
Parable. 

Answer.—God, by His servants the prophets, bade 
the Jews to the ‘feast of fat things,” which he had 
prepared in the Gospel of Christ,—to the solemnization 
of His Son’s marriage with our nature by the Incarna- 
tion, and with the individual partakers of our nature 
by His spiritual union to His Church. The Jews 
slighting this. feast and neglecting to come, while some 
of them persecuted and slew God’s messengers who 
invited them to it, the invitation was sent to the Gen- 
tiles, who accepted it in numbers. The altars of the 
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Church, at which the Lord had ordained a rehearsal and 
foretaste to be made of the great Marriage Supper, 
which should be at the end of time, were ‘“ furnished 
with guests,” ‘“‘ bad and good,” faithful and unbelieving, 
sincere and hypocritical. But these guests shall not 
all be admitted to the eternal Marriage Supper. There 
shall be a sifting of the guests (as there ought to be a 
sifting of the conscience previously to the Kucharistic 
Supper), and a rejection of those who have not on the 
wedding garment,—who are not clothed with a spirit 
of holy joy, in harmony with the great Festival. 


30. Question.—What prophetic vision of the eternal 
Marriage Supper is found in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament ? 

Answer.—The following, which was vouchsafed to 
St. John the Divine: ‘‘ And I heard as it were the 
voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, 
Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let 
us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for 
the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. And to her was granted that she 
should be arrazed in fine linen, clean and white: for 
the fine linen is the righteousness of saints. And he 
saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. And he saith 
unto me, These are the true sayings of God” (Rev. 
xix. 6-10). 


31. Question.— What contrast may be observed between 
the character of the two Sacraments? 

Answer.—A similar contrast to that which may be 
observed in the places where they were respectively 
instituted. Baptism was instituted on a mountain, 
round which the free breezes of heaven carcered. The 
Holy Supper was instituted in the chamber of a dwell- 
ing-house, and was celebrated by the early Christians 
(before they had churches) “from house to house; ” 
see Acts li. 46, “‘ breaking bread from house to house.” 
The first is a Sacrament of diffusion; ‘Go ye there- 
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fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them;” ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature”? (St. Matt. xxviii. 19; St. Mark xvi. 15). 
The second is a Sacrament of re-union; ‘‘Say ye to 
the goodman of the house, The Master saith, Where is 
the guest chamber, where I shall eat the passover with my 
disciples?” (St. Mark xiv. 14.) 


32. Question.— What practical lesson respecting the 
Supper of the Lord do we learn from hence? 
Answer.—That it is designed to be a bond of 
spiritual fellowship between Christians, as well as 
between the Lord and the individual soul; or rather of 
fellowship between individual souls in and through the 
one Lord and Saviour. 


33. Question.—In what words does St. Paul teach this 
lesson ? 

Answer.—‘‘We being many are one bread” (one 
cake), ‘and one body: for we are all partakers of that 
one bread” (I Cor. x. 17); that is to say, a fragment 
of one cake or loaf passes into the living frame of each 
communicant, and is assimilated thereby: even so the 
Saviour’s flesh and blood, received in, the Ordinance 
by faith, pass into the immortal cant of each com- 
municant, and assimilate all to Christ, and blend all 
together in the unity of the Spirit. 


84. Question.— What spirit, then, should be cultivated 
in receiving the Lord’s Supper, if we wish to give 
full effect to the significance of the Ordinance ? 

Answer.—A spirit of mutual love, such as shows 
itself by Christian sympathy, intercessory prayer, and 
efforts to help one another. 


35. Question.—How does the Communion Office of the 
Church of England recognise the doctrine that the 
re-union of Christians with one another is an 
essential feature of the Holy Communion? 

Answer.—By the second and third Rubrics at the 
close of the Office :-— 
“@ And there shall be no celebration of the Lord's 
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Supper, except there be a convenient number to com- 
municate with the Priest, according to his discretion. 

“@ And if there be not above twenty persons in the 
Parish of discretion to receive the Communion; yet 
there shall be no Communion, except four (or three at 
the least) communicate with the Priest.” 

And even in the Communion of the Sick, there must 
be ¢wo communicants at the least, besides the sick per- 
son and the Priest. (See the Rubric at the commence- 
ment of the Office.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE POWERS OF THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL. 


“ Et seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to ws.” 
ACTS XV. 28. 


E have seen more than once, in the course 
of this work, that the great Forty Days 
which intervened between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension pf Christ, were the seminal period 
of the Church’s history, during which our Lord 
occupied Himself in traging her foundations. 
We now come down to a later period of New g ister son 
Testament history, and pass from the Gospels to ##™ 


the Acts of the Apostles, there to observe the rant 


actual exercise of the powers, and the actual it me 
assertion of the prerogatives, which Christ had “bast. 
given to His little flock. 

The decree of the first Christian Council ever 
held runs in this solemn formula; “It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost, and to us.” But who are 
the persons who dare to couple their placet with 
the placet of the Holy Ghost, and to affirm their The authority 
own sentence as the sentence of the Divine Spirit ? ft newest 
We turn to the preamble of the decree to find ed 
who they were: “The apostles and elders and “™™* 


brethren,’"—in other words, the bishops, clergy, 
208 
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and laity of the then Christian Church in council 
assembled,—" send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria 
and Cilicia.” 

How had these men arrived at the conclusion, 
for which they venture (apparently without hesi- 
tation) to claim so awful a sanction? They.had 
arrived at it by mutual conference, upon which 
no doubt God’s blessing and guidance had been 
previously asked, though that circumstance is not 
mentioned in the narrative. “There had been 
much disputing” (verse 7); that is, a general dis- 
cussion in the first instance; after which the 
assembly had listened to speeches from the great 
leaders of the Christian movement, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and St. Barnabas. St. James, who probably 
presided over the assembly as bishop of the diocese 
in which it was held, summed up the argument, 
and proposed a sentence or decree as the result of 
that summary. This decree meeting the approba- 
tion of the assembly, it was determined to forward 
it by letter to the parties, for whose guidance it 
was drawn up. 

But was the decree merely arbitrary, or was it 
founded on principles, the truth of which was 
previously admitted? Most clearly the latter. 
In St. Peter’s speech he recites what God had 
done, and had directed him to do, in reference to 
the admission of Cornelius, and lays down that 
dealing of God’s as the ground of proceedings in 
the present instance. Observe this narrowly. He 
does not say “I, Cephas, a pillar of the Church, 
—nay the rock-man (IIérpos) on which the 
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Church is built,—I, in the exercise of my inde- St, Belee 
pendent judgment, prompted and guided by the argument on 
Holy Ghost, whose illapse I experienced at Pente- prebinws 
cost, declare it to be the will of God that these hems "an 
Gentile Christians shall not have the heavy bur- Gentiles; 
den of the Ceremonial Law laid upon them.” His 
professing successor might have spoken so; but 
the remarkable point in St. Peter’s judgment is 
not its independence, but its professed dependence 
upon what God had said and done :—“ God made 
choice among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth 
should hear the word of the gospel, and believe. 
And God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them 
witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as 
he did unto us; and put no difference between 
us and them, purifying their hearts by faith. 
St. James fouhds his opinion upon the same St. ames on 
dealing of God, and in further illustration of this Dealings a, of 
dealing quotes a passage from the book of the asa a pees 
prophet Amos, predicting apparently*that admis- book of the 
sion of the Gentiles to full religious privileges, Aig 
which had been inaugurated by the baptism of 
Cornelius, and arguing thence that the minds of 
the Gentile converts were not to be needlessly 
disturbed. So that the question, though settled 
by Apostles, was settled by a reference to the 
foregone sayings and doings of the Almighty, of 
which they do not for a moment claim indepen- 
dence. 

But was not the decision, after all, a result The sanction 
arrived at by the mere exercise of the human eos wes 
faculties? Had “the apostles and elders and tessa ss 


brethren” any right to claim for it the sanction of * eee 
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the Holy Spirit, as they most distinctly do in the 
text? Most assuredly they had such a right; and 
had they claimed anything less than this, they 
would have failed to recognise their true position 
and prerogative. 

In the first place, the Founder of the Church 
had distinctly given them an assurance of His 
own presence, when they were gathered together 
inHisname. Itis true that this promise had been 
made specifically in reference to united prayer :— 
“If two of you shall agree upon earth as touch- 
ing any thing that they shall ask,” etc. But God’s 


7 promises (like His commandments) are exceeding 


broad; and it would refer also to the united 
deliberations of the disciples, before entering 
upon which they would doubtless seek for Divine 
guidance, according to, and on che ground of, 
that word ;—“ When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide yuu into all truth.” And we 
are to remember that, at the time of which we 
are now speaking, the Spirit of truth had come. 
Not only had the framework of the Church been 
constructed, it had also been animated and organ- 
ized—fully pervaded with the Saviour’s risen Life. 
This grand event, which took place at Pentecost, 
is thus rehearsed by the Apostle Paul :—“ When 
he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men . . . And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
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the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.” 

These then are the grounds on which a decree 
of the assembled Church claims for itself the rati- 
fication of the Holy Ghost. The decree was the 
voice of the Holy Ghost, speaking in the body of 
Christ. By this Spirit the Church was to be con- 


tn with 


tinually guided; and by the governance of this the Spirit, as 
Spirit she was to shape her course, as difficulties the BBlord of 


arose, and heresies and contradictions crossed her wh 


aa left 


path. The heresies and contradictions were to be to to fegiaslate 


legislated for, as time brought them to the birth. ; 


for eo in 
tt uo) out: 


There was an unerring standard of reference, 3 enaht ee 


whereby to adjudicate upon them, in the Word of 
God. And there was in the Church an indwelling 
light and wisdom, enabling her to discriminate 
between good and evil, truth and falsehood, by 
the application of that criterion. This is the true 
theory of Church Government. There was no 
pre-ordained scheme for dealing with the emer- 
gencies, which the progress of Society, or the dis- 
pensations of Providence might throw up to the 
surface. Our Lord legislated for no such emer- 
gencies. The Apostles legislated for no such 
emergencies. Our Lord did not say to his 


Apostles ; “ You will have the Judaizers to deal nor vin our 
Lord gibe to 
with ere long, who will propose to entangle nis Apostles, 


the Gentile converts in the yoke of bondage; I 
give you a hint beforehand how to handle that 
controversy, when time brings it to the birth.” 
Why should He give them hints beforehand, 
like a departing friend, who after his decease is 
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to live with us only in memory and in the asso- 
ciations of the past? He was to live with them 
—ay, and with their successors, “even to the 
end of the world”—by the power and presence 
of His Spirit flowing down into and inundating 
all the Church’s Ministry—a better presence, He 
distinctly tells them, and a stronger power than 
His presence and power in the flesh had ever 
been. What need that He should direct them in 
all things beforehand, when He could say to them 
that far more helpful word ; “ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world ;” “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them ”?—And as their 
Master dealt with the Apostles, so the Apostles 
dealt with the inheritors of their Ministry. They 
have warned us indeed, in general‘terms, of dan- 
gers which should beset the faith and patience of 
Christians in the last days, and of the awful reve- 
lation of a tertain mysterious personage called 
“the Man of Sin,” in order that, when these con- 
tradictions and heresies appeared, Christians, re- 
membering them to have been all foretold, might 
be nothing staggered by them; but as for any 
definite directions how to act on the occurrence 
of definite emergencies, such as the rise of the 
Arian, or Macedonian, or Pelagian heresy, the 
Apostles left no such instructions behind them. 
What need was there to do so? Their successors 
in the Faith, as well as themselves, would share 
in the sacred gift of Pentecost, which indeed was 
nothing less than the gift of the perpetual pre- 
sence of Christ, through His Representative, the 
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Comforter. Was not that presence competent to 
guide the Church of the latter days, as it had 
guided themselves, into all truth? More espe- 
cially as there was an external guidance available 
for the Church in the written Word of God. If aye anosties 
hundreds of cases might arise which the Apostles #7vnw 4,” 
never foresaw, none could arise which did not tings 
admit of a solution by reference to the principles 22) # the 
laid down in their writings. The New Testa- pyngyss 
ment, like all other parts of Scripture, is a seed ; cones 
it contains within it in germ, though by no ™04- 
means explicitly, the decision of every contro- 
versy which has ever vexed and harassed the 
Church. 

But here a difficulty may arise in the mind of @ppection 
a reader who is following the argument. We will tae 
give expression to it in this shape:—*It is an el in 
axiom of good government that there must be one Sgr. 
head. Now, in the government of the Church of ©¥*- 
Christ you virtually say that there’ are two co- 
ordinate authorities. One is, as you have told 
us, the Church herself, organized under her rulers, 
deriving her Ministries from the Lord Jesus Him- 
self through His Apostles, and thus having His 
presence and power transmitted to the latest ages 
of her history. Well and good. But you tell us 
also of another authority, which you imply must 
check and control the agency of the Church, this 
authority being the sacred volume of the Holy 
Scriptures, written by inspiration of God, and 
emanating from God Himself. You have then 
a living corporation, inhabited by the Holy Spirit. 
And you have also a book, animated in every part 
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(for this is the meaning of the word inspired) by 
the breath of that Spirit? May there not be a 
danger of collision between the two authorities ? 
How if the Church shall approve what the Scrip- 
ture condemns, or censure in cases where the Scrip- 
ture does not say ‘ Anathema,’ or fail to condemn, 
where the Scripture is very strong and explicit 
in disapproval? Is there not great hazard in this 
divided allegiance? “Would it not be simpler, and 
less confusing to plain people, to go by the Church 
exclusively, as the Romanist professes to do, or 
by the Bible exclusively, as the ultra-Protestant 
professes to do?” 

Simpler, certainly, in the sense of giving us 
only one thing to attend to; but the finest and 
highest organizations in Nature are not simple, 
but complex; and the higher they are, the more 
complex the structure becomes. A zoophyte has 
only one organ to serve him for stomach, liver, 
and lungs; but in the body of a man, which 
stands at the head of animal life, the stomach, liver, 
and lungs are distinct, and each member has its 
own function, upon which others must not (and 
in the condition of health do not) trespass. Who 
shall wonder, then, if in the administration of the 
Christian Society there are two authorities which 
have distinct and independent functions,—the 
living corporation of the Church of Christ, organ- 
ized under its Ministers, and the inspired Word of 
God, quickened in every part by the breath of His 
Spirit? I say that the functions of these two 
authorities are independent ; and the idea ought 
to present no difficulty to those acquainted, as 
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Englishmen are, with constitutional checks. The gy, ggurch’s 
Church’s power, as defined by our twentieth ni ena eee 
Article, is in part legislative, and in part only ' * stents. 
judicial. “The Church hath power to decree 

Rites or Ceremonies,”—that is, new ones, if she 

judge it to be expedient. This is her legislative 

power. The earliest exercise of this power, or per- gy the necrer 
haps I should say the principle of it, may be traced of 9x Council 
in the Chapter on which we are founding our ¢fnvar 
remarks. The matter laid before “the apostles 

and elders and brethren” was a ceremonial one, 
inasmuch as it had reference to the Jewish cere- 

monial law. The question was, whether the Gen- 

tile converts were bound to the observance of the 
ceremonial law. And after much discussion and 
deliberation it was determined that they were 

under no suclf obligation, and that the only re- 
strictions which they need observe were such as 

were necessary in order to break off all connexion 

with the worship of idols; “that ye*abstain from 

meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 

things strangled, and from fornication” (a moral 

offence being here classed with ceremonial ones, 

not as if the two things were put on a level, but 
because one and all were abominations sanctioned 

and patronized by heathen worship). A decree 

to this effect was issued by the Council, and cir- 

culated by St. Paul and his colleague in their 
missionary tour. And three most beneficial effects 

of the decree are mentioned,—‘ consolation” 
(flowing from the relief experienced by harassed 
consciences, when a moot point was set at rest), 
establishment of the churches in the faith, and 
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The movers their numerical increase. Nor can it be doubted 

ome ee that the Church, in its several branches, has at 

nates present a power of legislating in matters merely 

sual or ritual. Our branch of the Church exercised such 

power, when she determined to retain the sign of 

the Cross in Baptism, a ceremony most impressive 

and edifying, though by no means part of the 

Sacrament, nor at all affecting its validity. And 

she might move further in the same direction, as 

far as her spiritual constitution and prerogatives 

are concerned. She might add, for example, 

new Offices to the Book of Common Prayer, 

as an Office of Thanksgiving on occasion of the 

Harvest, or an Office at the Induction of a 

new Minister, or an Office to be used over a 

though een Criminal lying under Sentence of Death. But 
then under > 

check from | Ve here the Church’s power is guarded by a 

boritten. constitutional check. “Yet it is not lawful,” 

proceeds the Article, “for the Church to ordain 

anything that is contrary to God’s Word writ- 

ten.” If, for example, into an Office of Har- 

vest Thanksgiving it were proposed to insert some 

words of adoration to the holy Angels, as being 

very possibly the ministers of natural blessings to 

mankind, this would be a flagrant stretch of the 

Church’s prerogative, since St. Paul condemns the 

worshipping of angels, and, when St. John fell 

down to worship before the feet of an angel, the 

fuveal powcr Deing to whom the homage was offered replied : 


front = “ See thou do it not: for I am thy fellow-servant.” 


bawn te = __-The second part ofthe Church’s function is judi- 
ti antat the cial only. She “hath authority in Controversies 


oem of Faith,”—not authority to make a single Article 
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of Faith, but authority in a doctrinal controversy 
to pronounce what is the true doctrine, ruling her 
decisions by a reference to the Holy Scripture, 
and to the interpretation put upon it by the 
Church, when as yet Christendom was undivided. 
You may see the germ of this power also in the 
record of the Council in the Acts. For the deci- 
sion that compliance with the ceremonial law was 
not necessary to salvation was, in a certain point 
of view, a doctrinal judgment; and we cannot help 
observing the great anxiety of the Apostles to 
frame their decision upon God’s previous sayings 
and doings,—upon His works and Word,—part 
of which every speaker at the meeting sets him- 
self to interpret. They speak as those who can 
make no ruling out of their own minds, and are 
simply bent upon expounding and applying the 
mind of God. Let it therefore be clearly under- 
stood that the Articles of Faith are to be sought 
only in Holy Scripture. As in this country the 
Imperial Parliament is the alone source of Law, so 
the alone source of Christian doctrine is the volume 
of Holy Scripture. But as, when laws have been 
made by Parliaments, judges are found necessary, just a6 3 
not to make new ones, but to expound, declare, 2 younte ons 


and administer the old, so in matters of Christian ousthe 


doctrine, while the Bible is the sole statute-book, nite the 
the Church is the sole judge. And there can be **” 
no question that, in order to a healthy and vigor- 

ous administration of that great body politic, the 
Church, there must be a judge, and a judge in con- 
tinual action, as well as a statute-book. It is not 


enough to have good laws; they must be applied, 


we church 
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and administered, and justice done in pursuance of 
them, unless the country is to go to rack and ruin. 


Our twentieth Article, which we have been 
thus far following, says nothing respecting one 


perale to ich department of the Church’s powers, which yet 


Ss Bi 
in Acts oi. 


is brought out with sufficient distinctness in the 
Acts of the Apostles,—the authority to organize. 
And at a time when new organizations are 80 
much wanted to meet the new needs, which 
emerge with the progress of Society, when the 
Church system has been forced to give itself a 
great measure of elasticity (lest by its too great 
stiffness it should split), and to find room for 
Sisterhoods, Deaconesses, and Lay-Readers, it is 
quite necessary that the great Scriptural autho- 
rity for such movements,—the authority which is 
required, and which (we think) is sufficient, to 
sanction them, should be held before our eyes. 
The Apostles then, not long after the Ascension, 
took a most important step in organizing the 
community over which they were called upon to 
preside, for which (as far as we are told) they had 
no direct instructions from Christ. They created a 
subordinate order of Ministers, to whose shoulders 
they transferred the responsibility and burden of 
administering Church charities, reserving to them- 
selves the more spiritual functions of the Min- 
istry. ‘Christ may have said nothing about this 
new order of Ministers” (says Canon Norris, a 
learned and devout writer of our own day, whom 
it is a pleasure to quote); “but Christ had said 
plainly that His Church was to go on growing 
and expanding like the branches of the mustard- 
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tree, ever assimilating new elements ; and that for ape nets 


these new elements the old forms might not suffice ; Ssemsation 
new wine must not be put into old bottles. pencils 
aid boton by 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, rat rad 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, rien 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’” oo ee 
: urch. 


This shows us how the Apostles, in the appoint- 
ment of the seven subordinate Ministers, may 
have had in view, if not the literal instructions of 
Christ, yet at all events the great principles laid 
down by their Master; and I cannot help think- 
ing that as Jews, whose minds were. thoroughly 
imbued with, and thrown into the mould of, the 
Old Testament, they had their eyes also upon the 
way in which Moses was twice relieved of an ex- 
cessive burddh of work and responsibility, first, at 
the advice of Jethro, by the appointment of sub- 
ordinate magistrates to htar the lesser cases, and 
secondly, by the qualification of thesseventy elders 
to bear the burden of the people with him. But, 
however this may be, it is very important to re- 
mark that this step in Church Organization was 
not taken without consulting, and procuring the 
entire concurrence of, the assembled Church. 
“Then the twelve,” we read, “ called the multitude 
of the disciples unto them,” and explained the need 
of a division of labour in order to efficiency of 
administration. “And the saying pleased the 
whole multitude.” The new legislation was the 
act of the whole Church, to which collectively the 
promise of the Spirit had been made.—We hold 
that the points of this narrative, which we here 
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Points of the exhibit summarily, are extremely important to be 
narrating e ° ° 
which shouts borne in mind in any movement made for fresh 


be borne 
mind fh 
posed 


7s- Church Organizations; and we commend them 


organisations to the reader’s notice and consideration. rst, 


for Chur: 
delp. 


Growing Church work demands new forms of 
Church help. Secondly, Relief is given to the 
overtasked, on the principle of division of labour. 
Thirdly, The arrangement made has manifest 
reference to the principles inculcated by Christ, 
and to Church administration under the Old 
Economy. Fourthly, The concurrence of the 
Church is sought and obtained, before any step is 
taken. ifthly, The rulers of the Church are 
called upon to give their authoritative sanction 
and blessing to the new Organization. 


But it may be asked,—it is daily being asked, by 
some invidiously, by others with a sincere desire 
for a satisfactory answer,—‘ If the above be the 
true theory of Church Government, where is your 
judge of heresy, where is your power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, or even your authority for new 
organizations, in the Church of England?” Ifthe 
Church has indeed authority (I borrow the lan- 
guage of the latest and best commentator on the 
Thirty-nine Articles) not to make truth, but “to 
declare truth, to maintain truth, to discern truth 
from error, to judge, when controversies arise, 
whether one party is heretical or not, and to re- 
ject from communion such as are in grievous 
falsehood or error,’—where is the body in our 
own Communion which has any such power as 
this, or which even claims such power ? 
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Alas! it must be confessed that while the The legisla 
Church still lives among us (and with a vigorous fui 
life) in her Ministries, her legislative and judicial irbured mm 
functions are, for the present, in abeyance. We Commnunisn, 
sorely need greater elasticity in our Church Ser- hoe 
vices, more power of adapting the old framework 
of the Prayer-Book (a framework which has often 
proved the greatest of safeguards, but which is 
somewhat stiff and antiquated) to the devotional 
exigencies of the present day. We have now 
Harvest Services, Choral Festivals, religious 
Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, organizations of 
women’s work, and many other agencies which we 
had not half a century ago. Our present Offices 
and Prayers are admirably suited to the occasions 
for which they were compiled ; but these new agen- 
cies cannot afl run in the old groove; we want 
some expansion of our existing devotional forms, 
to suit them to current needs. In the absence of feed of nets 
any such authorized expansion, the new spirit meet tn : 
which is fermenting in the Church will carve out religous 
new channels for itself, and we shall have Ser- ee 
vices according to fancy, not according to rubrics, 
—the new wine will burst the old bottles. 
What we want is just what is tersely expressed 
in the Article, an exercise of “the Church’s power 
to decree rites or ceremonies.”—And again, the 
progress of thought on religious subjects, which 
can no more be stayed in its course than the sun 
can, if it has been productive of some good, has 
also been attended with serious dangers to the 
faith in Christ, has given rise to heresies and 
wanton contradictions of the popular creed, which 


freed of a 
properly 
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cause doubt in some minds, and extreme per- 
plexity in others. Here, then, is just the emer- 
gency, in which we want the adjudication of a pro- 
perly constituted Church tribunal. But we have 
it not. We have it not at all in practice, and 


teasons why Very insufficiently in theory. The Convocations 
Sa scation, of the Northern and Southern Provinces might, no 


doubt, frame new Services, or make any modifica- 
tions and adaptations of the Book of Common 
Prayer which might be thought desirable; but so 
long as the union between Church and State 
subsists (an union fraught with great blessings to 
both), the Acts of Convocation must have the 
sanction of Acts of Parliament, before they could 
have any legal force, and the difficulty of procuring 
such Acts in these days, when so many Members 
of Parliament are hostile or indifferent to the 
Church, would be so great that it might reason- 
ably be called insuperable. The same obstacle 
would presertt itself to any approval by Parlia- 
ment of a synodical censure passed by Convocation 
on heretical writings. It is true that such writ- 
ings may be, and are occasionally, pronounced 
inconsistent with the formularies of the Church 
of England, by the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council, and their authors punished by suspension 
or deprivation; but the Judicial Committee is 
not a Church court; it represents (and professes 
to represent) not the Church, but the State; nor 
(to do them justice) can anything be more em- 
phatic than their disavowal of any claim to be a 


Che Sudiciat court of heresy. They announce that they do not 


Comnuttee 
not a court 
of deresy. 


try the writing submitted to them by the standard 
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of the Holy Scriptures and primitive antiquity, 
which in an orthodox Church Council would be 

the only criteria. Their business, they say, and 
doubtless truly, is simply to say whether a limited 
context extracted from certain suspicious docu- 
ments, is so entirely contradictory to another 
limited context, extracted from the Articles or 
Formularies of the Church, that the writers must 

be deprived of the means of gaining a livelihood 

from the exercise of their Ministry.—Such, then, 

is our sore point in the Church of England,— 

the abeyance in which the legislative and judicial 
functions of the Church are at present held 
amongst us. We may hope that the acknow- nut tit 
judement of the sore point is the first step toa apmntied that 
remedy ; ; and I must add my strong conviction cane a 
that the prinéiple, upon which the remedy should “*™** 
proceed, ought to be, to acknowledge practically 

that the State and the Church must not inter- 

fere in any measure with one another’s functions; 

that as, on the one hand, the Church must not 

claim to inflict temporal penalties, so, on the 
other, the State must not presume to pronounce 
judgment either of acquittal or censure in charges 
spiritual. 

Meanwhile, let us couple this admission against so babe all 
ourselves with the reflection that all other Com- munwns. 
munions have their sore points also, The Lord 
predicted that there should be tares among the 
wheat in the harvest-field of His Church; and 
the tares may be taken to represent not only 
wicked people in the community, but defects and 
vicious debilitating principles in the system of 
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each Communion. Every individual has his 
faults; and every Church has its flaws. This is 
my answer to those persons who have consulted 
me as to whether the failure of our Communion 
in censuring what they regard as heresy, does not 
oblige them to migrate to some other Communion, 
where the living voice of the Church may be 
heard. My answer is; “Granted that the dear 
old Mother Church has her faults, where will you 
go that you will not find faults more fatal and 
more fundamental? If you can show me a Chris- 
tian community upon the whole more Scriptural 
in its doctrine, and more primitive and apostolic 
in its discipline, I will not only allow you to 
migrate thither, but will gladly strike my own 
tent and march out in your company. But to 
take a leap in a matter so momentous to our best 
interests, without looking well before us, to see 
what will be our exact condition when we alight, 
would be, to ‘my mind, an act no less sinful than 
foolish. Whither do we think of going, or 
whither, at least, that we shall be certain to better 
ourselves? To Rome? What! To a communion 
which can indeed boast an ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, but an authority which sets at defiance, nay, 
tramples under foot, the great statute-book of God’s 
realm, and the Magna Charta of our spiritual liber- 
ties; an authority which mutilates Sacraments, 
and deprives the laity of the consecrated symbol 
of the Blood of Christ; an authority which, 
in defiance of God’s law, ‘Thou shalt not bow 
down to graven images, nor worship them,’ prac- 
tically says, ‘Thou shalt how down;’ an autho- 
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rity which has had the intolerable impudence to 
frame a new dogma in the nineteenth century, 
and to make the immaculate conception, not 
of our Lord, but of His mother, an Article of 
Faith?” No! without denying for a moment 
that there have been many eminent saints in the 
Church of Rome (an instance that God’s grace in 
the heart can neutralize any amount of specula- 
tive error), we still maintain that speculative 
error (especially on points which lie so near to 
the core of true religion as those on which our 
controversy with Rome turns) is most dangerous, 
and likely to prove even fatal to those who, not 
from early associations, but from pique and petu- . 
lant impatience with their own position, embrace 
it deliberately, after having known a purer faith.— 
Where, then, shall we go, if a migration to Rome 
be utterly out of the question? To some sect of The short 
Christians, among whom Holy Scripture is duly be een 
honoured and made the standard uf appeal, but ~ 
among whom also the living voice of the Church 
is heard, ordaining rites, judging heresies, censur- 
ing offenders? But not to speak of the sacrifice 
of the Book of Common Prayer, which we 
should thus have to make, and which, painfully 
as it would jar upon all our devotional instincts, 
might not yet be thought to involve a funda- 
mental principle, what apostolic authority has 
such a sect? Without daring to deny to Pres- 
byterian and other communities a Ministry and 
Sacraments (on the ground that God’s grace is 
so abounding as often to overflow the regular 
channels of His own appointment), we yet should 
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be loath indeed to exchange a regular for an 
irregular channel. There is always the possi- 
bility and the hope, which we may charitably 
cherish, that long centuries of irregular usage 
may more or less have sanctioned that usage in 
the sight of God (as long inheritance of a Crown 
must be held to give a title,even though long 
ages back it was gained by usurpation) ; but who- 
ever he was in the history of the Church, who 
first of all sought to confer or receive Orders out 
of the apostolic line, “jlli robur et es triplex 
circa pectus erat,’—he had a superhuman hardi- 
hood, to face out so boldly the story of Korah 
and his company; and the great blot on the 
escutcheon of Wesley—an escutcheon otherwise of 
eminent sanctity and wide-spread usefulness—is, 
that in his latter days (when we may believe 
that his faculties were somewhat on the wane) 
he took upon him to communicate a power which 
he had never received, and to consecrate a bishop. 

But must we confine the recommendations of 
our own Church to the negative praise of its 
having fewer faults than its rivals? Surely 
not so. We believe, in the first place, that the 
sore point itself is in process of being reme- 
died; that recent events have made thinking 
people feel that we must have an ecclesiastical 
legislature, and a properly constituted ecclesias- 
tical tribunal. The desired consummation may 
be long in coming, but it will patiently work 
itself out, when the subject has been thoroughly 
ventilated, prejudices overcome, and convictions 
sufficiently matured. Meanwhile, if the legisla- 
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ture and judicature of the Church be somewhat 
in abeyance, in that other department of action, 
her Ministries, our Church shows greater vitality any certainty 
than ever. Never, probably, has any period of stimet our 
English history witnessed a greater activity among fuse *™ 
the clergy. Not very often has greater learning tbe at oe 
or ability been displayed by the champions of 
religion, in defending Truth against those who 
have assailed her. Never has there been a time, 
when more schemes were originated for promoting 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the masses, 
and even for the evangelization of the heathen. any reliptous 
These and the like signs ought surely to be cperaiehere 
accepted by candid persons as an evidence that fayal 
while our system, like all others, has its defects, 
the living presence of our Lord is still with our 
beloved Churéh. If so, we are safe, and should 
be happy and thankful where we are. All is well, Ail is tell if 
if the Lord he in the boat, whatever waves of con- th us. " 
troversy may surge and swell arourfd her. And 
by seeking to know the power of His presence in 
our own hearts, and by staunch fidelity to our 
principles as Christians and Churchmen, we may 
perchance be allowed to be His honoured instru- 
ments to set in order some of the things which 
are wanting, and to give to our own Communion 
such symmetry and beauty, that we may be able 
to challenge admiration for her, and to commend 
her to posterity, in the words of the Psalmist :— 

“Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 
tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces; that ye may tell it 
to the generation following.” 
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Catechism on Chap. VEL. 


L. Catechist.—In your former examinations you have 
pointed out how our Lord occupied Himself in , 
the period which elapsed between His Resurrection 
and Ascension, in laying the foundations of His 
Church. What further light may we expect that 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles will throw 
upon the subject? 

Answer.—It may be expected to show how the pre- 
rogatives and powers bestowed by Christ upon His 
Church were actually asserted and exerted. 


2. Question.—In what style does the decree of the 
first Christian Council run? 
Answer.—In this style; ‘‘It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us” (see Acts xv. 28). 


8. Question.—By whom was the decree issued? 
Answer.—By “ the apostles and elders and brethren”’ 
(see ver. 23). 


4. Question.—How had the members of the Council 
arrived at their conclusion ? 

Answer.—B¥ a discussion in which St. Peter and St. 
Paul (with his associate, St. Barnabas) had taken pro- 
minent parts ; and which was summed up by St. James, 
who presided at the meeting, and, having heard what 
was said, suggested a measure, which was carried. 


5. Question.—By what principle were the members of 
the Council guided to the conclusion at which they 
arrived ? 

Answer.—By considering what God had recently, 
done, and what He had formerly said. 


6. Questton.— What had God recently done, to which 
appeal was made by St. Peter ? 

Answer.—He had indicated, by several unmistakable 
signs, His will that the Gentiles should be admitted to 
the Church; and had shown them to be proper sub- 
jects for Baptism, by sending down His Holy Spirit 
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upon them, just as He had done at Pentecost upon 
Jewish believers (see Acts x. 11, 12, 15, 17, 19, 44). 


7. Question.—What does St. Peter argue from this 
circumstance ? 

Answer.—That the Gentiles were not to be brought 
under the yoke of the Ceremonial Law (see Acts xv. 
10), God having bestowed His grace upon them without 
any such requirement. 


8. Questton.—What is there very worthy of observa- 
tion in this argument of St. Peter’s ? 
Answer.—The fact that it is an argument. Though 
our Lord had said to him, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church” (St. Matt. xvi. 18) ; 
and though he certainly was a great pillar of the 
Church, and is ¢spoken of as such by St. Paul (see 
Gal. ii. 9); yet he does not settle the question before 
the Council on his own authority. On the contrary, 
he reasons on God’s past dealings with him, and so 
arrives at the cenclusion as to what ought to be done 
in the matter. e 


9. Questeon.— What melancholy contrast to St. Peter’s 
modest conduct on this occasion gs exhibited in 
Christendom nowadays ? 

Answer.—The pretension of the Pope (or Bishop of 
Rome) to decide all questions of faith on his own au- 
thority, and even without reference to a General 
Council, contrasts strangely with the conduct of St. 
Peter, whose successor the Pope claims to be. So that 
he almost lays himself open to the stricture, ‘If thou 
wert St. Peter’s successor, thou wouldest do the works 
of St. Peter.” 


10. Catechist.—But you said that appeal was made at 
the Council, not only to God’s recent dealings, 
but to His ancient sayings. How was this? 

Answer.—St. James, in summing up the question, 
and recommending a measure for the adoption of the 

Council, quoted a passage from the book of Amos, to 

show that the admission of the Gentiles into the Church 


P 
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(as Gentiles, and without any prelinfinary discipline 
from the Ceremonial Law) was designed by God long 
ages before it was brought about. So that in dispens- 
ing the Gentiles from any observance of that Law, they 
would have Holy Scripture, as well as God’s dealings 
with themselves, for what they were doing (Acts xv. 
15-19). 


11. Question.—But if the conclusion was arrived at 
by argument from God’s Word and dealings, and 
thus by the exercise of the human faculties, was 
it not presumptuous in “the apostles and elders 
and brethren ”’ to ascribe it to the Holy Ghost, as 
they do when they say; ‘‘ It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us’’? 

Answer.—No; because they had promises from the 
great Head of the Church of His presence with them, 
and His guidance of their minds, to doubt which would 
have been sinful in them. 


12. Question.— What promises do you ‘nore especially 
refer to? 

Answer.—The promise of Christ’s presence to the 
two or three gathered together in His Name, which is 
found in St. Matt. xviii. 20. Now His presencé with 
them would be a presence by the Holy Ghost, according 
to that word of His own; “I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide 
with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth. . . . I 
will not leave you comfortless : I unill come to you" (St. 
John xiv. 16-19). And then again there is the more 
special promise of the guidance of their minds by the 
Holy Spirit ; ‘‘ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you into alltruth”’ (St. John xvi. 
13), and, ‘‘ The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things”’ (St. John xiv. 26). And the Evangelist 
who records these promises makes no doubt of their ful- 
filment. Writing to Christians, he speaks of them as 
divinely taught and guided. ‘ Ye have an unction 
Jrom the Holy One, and ye know all things . . . the 
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anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you: but as the 
same anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, 
and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall 
abide in him’ (1 John ii. 20, 27). This is quite as 
peremptory an assertion of the guidance of Christians 
by the Holy Spirit, as the style in which the decree of 
the first Council runs; ‘“‘It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us.” 


13. Catechist.—To complete your proof of the Coun- 
cil’s not having spoken presumptuously, you 
have only now to show that the Spirit of truth had 
already come at the time they professed to be 
guided by it. 

Answer.—That is easilydone. The first Council is 
ascribed to the year a.p. 51 or 52. But the great day 
of Pentecost, which was marked by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the Church, when the Lord Jesus, 
“being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost,” 
shed forth the “ cloven tongyes like as of fire,’ and the 
“ other tongues” (see Acts li. 33, 34), fell in the year 
A.D. 33, nearly twenty years previofisly. St. Paul 
speaks of the pouring out of the Holy Ghost as standing 
in close connexion with, and as the immediate conse- 
quence of, the Ascension of Christ: ‘‘ Wherefore he 
saith, When he ascended up on high, he led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts untomen . . . He that descended 
is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things. And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets, etc. etc. (see Eph. iv. 
8, 10, 11). 


14. Question.—What sort of government must that of 
the Church be, if Christ is ever present with her, 
“even unto the end of world,’ by His Holy 
Spirit ? 

Answer.—A government which legislates as (and not 
before) the occasion for legislation arises. Thus, for 
example, when officers were found necessary to relieve 
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the Apostles of some of the secular business which 
devolved upon them, such officers were appointed and 
ordained (see Acts vi. 1-7). And some time after- 
wards, when a grave question had arisen touching the 
obligation of Gentiles to observe the Ceremonial Law, 
a Council was called together to decide it. The Church, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, spoke and acted 
as the occasion for utterance and action arose. 


15. Cateshist.—This mode of government might be 
very safe and proper, so long as those inspired 
rulers of the Church, the Apostles, were alive. 
But after their removal by death, could the Church 
be trusted to legislate for herself as emergencies 
arose ? 

Answer.—Yes: because Christ’s presence is assured 
to His Church, not merely till the death of the Apostles, 
but “even unto the end of the world” (see St. Matt. 
xxviii. 20). And the gift of the Holy Ghost was for 
the whole Church, not for the Apostles only. Thus St. 
Jobn clearly recognises the gift as being in the posses- 
sion of the believers to whom he addresses his first 
epistle (see 1 John ii. 20, 27, which I have recently 
quoted, and from which it would appear that they 
could dispense with all human teaching and guidance). 
Nor do we ever find that the Apostles give to the 
Church any definite instructions how to act under the 
particular heresies and contradictions which should 
from time to time arise, though they frequently warn 
us of the appearance of such heresies, in order that we 
may be prepared for them when they arise, and not be 
staggered or have our faith shaken by them. Witness 
what St. Paul says in taking leave of the Ephesian 
presbyters; ‘‘ For I know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them. Therefore watch,” etc. (Acts xx. 29-32); and 
what St. Jude says respecting the general testimony of 
the Apostles as to the future; ‘“‘ But, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before of the apostles 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ ; how that they told you there 
should be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts,” etc. (Jude 17,18). But 
this warning of future perils, that the Church might 
take comfort under trial by knowing it to have been 
foreseen and foreordained, is quite a different thing 
from definite instructions as to how to act in future 
difficulties, which we never find in the Apostles’ writ- 
ings. 


16. Question.—Do you mean then to imply that, when 
the Apostles were removed, the Church was to be 
left entirely to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
acting upon the natural faculties with which God 
had endowed her? 

Answer.—By no means. God has taken care to 
furnish the Church with a standard of appeal as to the 
principles which should guide her, and has only left 
her to adjust her decisions of particular questions to 
those principles. We have seen that the Apostles in 
Council refereed to the Old Testament, as furnishing 
the principles by whieh they should be guided (see 
Acts xv. 15-18). And when the Apostles themselves 
were removed by death, they and their inspired con- 
temporaries and associates left behind*them those writ- 
ings which go under the name of the New Testament. 
Thus it appears that the guidance under which the 
Church is placed in all the difficulties and oppositions, 
which time and the course of Divine Providence bring 
to the birth, is twofold; first, the guidance of the Spirit 
of truth, enlightening her judgment; secondly, the 
guidance of Holy Scripture, which, without explicitly 
giving the solution of all questions which may arise, 
announces the principles on which all questions must 
be solved. 


17. Catechist.—But may not objections reasonably be 
raised to this twofold guidance? Is it not pro- 
bable that people will be perplexed between the 
two authorities ? And may not God be expected to 
give to souls desirous of arriving at the Truth such 
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easy straightforward guidance, as that it shall be 
impossible to miss the right road, or to be per- 
plexed as to the direction in which it lies? 
Answer.—On the contrary, if God designs to try a 
man’s character, and to exercise his spiritual instincts 
in the discovery of religious truth, it is not likely that 
He will make the truth so plain, as that it shall be 
impossible to miss it. 


18. Catechist.—You answer rightly. It is a very im- 
portant principle of God’s dealings with us that 
He makes the discovery of His truth a trial of 
character to us, while at the same time He gives 
us important helps towards the discovery. Can 
you give me an illustration of this mode of dealing 
with us? 

Answer.—Yes. If a father wished to exercise the 
mind of his child by making him find the way to a cer- 
tain place, he would not get a sign-post put up at 
every turn where two or three roads met; this would 
make it impossible for the child to miss ¢he road; but 
he would place a map and a compass in the child’s hand, 
and point out to him on the map the place from which 
he is to start, and that which he is to reach. When 
the child comes to a place where several roads meet, 
he will have to look at the map, and see the direction 
which he ought to take; and then the compass will tell 
him which of the roads leads in that direction. 


19. Question.— What are the two helps with which 
God has furnished us for arriving at the Truth, 
and which will certainly, if faithfully used, con- 
duct us to the end? 

Answer.—The Holy Scriptures and the Church, the 
first of which may be called our spiritual chart, and the 
second our spiritual compass. 


20. Catechist.—Yes. The guidance, therefore, which 
God gives us, is complex and not simple; we 
have two things to consult and not one. Does 
the analogy of Nature teach us that complex 
structures are of a higher order than simple ? 
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Answer.—It does. The lowest forms of animal life 
are those in which one organ serves for every natural 
function. As we rise higher in the scale, a different 
organ is developed for each function, until we reach the 
body of man, which, as it is the highest, so it is also 
the most highly complicated animal structure. 


21. Catechist.—But surely, if the authority of the 
Church has such an important position in the 
scheme of Human Salvation as you ascribe to it, 
it must be clearly defined. There must be no 
doubt as to what the Church’s province is,—as to 
what she may and may not do. Can you then 
define her powers? 

Answer. They are chiefly two ; legislative and judi- 
cial. 


22. Question.—How far does the Church’s legislative 
power extend ? 
Answer.—She ‘hath power to decree Rites or Cere- 
monies.”’ e 


23. Questton.—What was the earliest exercise of this 
power ? . 

Answer. The decree of the Counci] of Jerusalem, 
which declared the observance of the Jewish Ceremonial 
Law not to be binding upon the Gentiles, while, at the 
same time, it laid certain ceremonial restrictions upon 
them. 


24. Question.— With what beneficial effects was this 
exercise of the Church’s legislative power at- 
tended ? 

Answer.—lst, consolation. See Acts xv. 30, 31 
‘‘ So when they were dismissed, they came to Antioch 
and when they had gathered the multitude together, 
they delivered the epistle : which when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the consolation.” 2d, establishment 
in the faith; and 3d, increase in numbers. See Acts 
xvi. 4, 5: ‘ And as they went through the cities, they 
delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were or- 
dained of the apostles and elders which were at Jeru- 
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salem. And so were the churches established tn the 
faith, and increased in number daily.”’ 


25. Catechist.—Give an instance in which the Reformed 
Church of England has exercised the ‘‘ power to 
decree Rites or Ceremonies.” 

Answer.—She exercised this power when she de- 
termined to retain the sign of the Cross in Baptism, 
which is an edifying ceremony, though it adds nothing 
to the spiritual effect of the Sacrament. 


26. Questiton.—What steps might our Church lawfully 
take in the same direction at present ? 
Answer.—She might add new Services to the Book 
of Common Prayer ; such as, a Service for a Harvest 
Thanksgiving, or a Service for the Induction of a new 
Minister. 


27. Question.—Is the power of the Church ‘to de- 
cree Rites or Ceremonies’’ limited by any consti- 
tutional check ? P 

Answer.— Most assuredly. ,‘‘ It is not lawful for the 

Church,’’ says our Twentieth Article, “to ordain any 

thing that is contrary to God’s Word written.”’ 


28. Question. By way of illustration, can you suppose 
a case in which the Church might ordain some- 
thing contrary to God’s Word written ? 

Answer.—Let us suppose that, in a Harvest Thanks- 
giving Service, it was proposed to insert some such 
words as these: “OQ ye holy angels of heaven, by 
whose ministrations God sends us dew, and rain, and 
sunshine, we offer unto you praise and adoration for the 
conveyance of these blessings.” 


29. Questton.—To what parts of “‘God’s Word written”’ 
would such an ascription of praise be contrary ? 
Answer.—To Rev. xxii. 8,9: “ And when I had 
heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet 
of the angel which shewed me these things. Then 
saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I am thy 
fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
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of them which keep the sayings of this book: worship 
God.’”’ (And see also Rev. xix. 10.) And to Col. ii. 
18,19: ‘*Let no man beguile you of your reward in 
a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, in- 
truding into those things which he hath not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind, and not holding the Head.” 


30. Question.—Will you define the Church’s judicial 
power ? 

Answer.—She “hath authority in Controversies of 
Faith,” that is, power, in a doctrinal controversy, to 
declare, by a reference to Holy Scripture, and to the 
way in which it was understood by the primitive Church, 
what the true Faith is. 


81. Question.—Did “ the apostles and elders” who met 
in Council at Jerusalem, refer to God’s Word to 
sanction their decision ? 

Answer.—Yes; I have already shown that they did 
so in the earlier part of this examination. See espe- 

cially my answer to Question 10. 


32. Catechist.~-The Church, then, can only declare, 
not make, an Article of Faith. And she can de- 
clare it only out of Hely Scripture, which is the 
alone source of Doctrine. Can you compare this 
function of the Church to the function of any order 
of men among ourselves ? 

Answer.—Yes ; to the function of judges. Itis not 
the province of a judge to make the law—that is done 
by the Imperial Parliament. The judge’s business is 
merely to expound the law, and declare what it is. 
Similarly, Holy Scripture is God’s statute-book; and 
the Church’s province is to expound and declare the 
doctrines and precepts found in that statute-book. 


33. Question.—What other power, besides the legis- 
lative and judicial, has the Church, which is not 
distinctly recognised in the Twentieth Article ? 

Answer.—The power of organizing herself to meet 
the varying emergencies, to which the progress 

Society and the march of God’s Providence may give 

rise. 
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34. Question.— Why is the present a time when the 
Scriptural warrant for such action on the part of 
the Church should be well considered ? 

Answer.—Because the Church in our own country, 

pressed by many needs, is daily putting forth new 
organizations to meet them; such as Siaterhoods, Dea- 
coness Institutions, Lay Readerships, and the like. 


85. Questton.—Where is the Scriptural warrant for 
such organizations to be found ? 

Answer.—In Acts vi., where we read (ver. 1) that 
‘when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there 
arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, 
because their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration.” ‘To meet this exigency, the Apostles 
suggested to ‘the multitude of the disciples” the ap- 
pointment of ‘‘ seven men of bonest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom,” upon whom the duty of dis- 
tributing the funds of the Church (see Acts iv. 35) 
might be devolved. These officers were accordingly 
elected by the Church, and “set beforé the apostles,’’ 
who ordained them with prayer and laying on of hands 
(Acts vi. 5, 6). ; 


36. Question.—In what part of His teaching had our 
Lord laid down the principle of such an arrange- 
ment ? 

Answer.—He had said (St. Luke v. 37, 38), ‘No 
man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the new 
wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the 
bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into 
new bottles, and both are preserved.’’ That is, when 
& new spirit is fermenting in the Church, old forms 
will not suffice; but new ones must be devised to 
retain it. This was said, in the first instance, of fast- 
ing, which is a discipline suited for certain circum- 
stances of the Church, but unsuited to the period of 
the Bridegroom’s presence, when a new and strange 
joy filled the hearts of the disciples. But it will 
apply generally to all such old forms as, having 
been once useful and necessary, are found too narrow 
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for the Church in new developments of life and 
activity. 


37. Question —What Old Testament precedent may 
the Apostles have had in view, in shifting part 
of the burden of Church administration to the 
shoulders of subordinate ministers ? 

Answer.—The precedent of what Moses did, by the 
advice of Jethro, his father-in-law: ‘‘ Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel, and made them heads over 
the people . . . . and they judged the people at all 
seasons: the hard causes they brought unto Moses, 
but every small matter they judged themselves ” (Ex. 

xviii. 25, 26). And again we read in Num. xi. 14, 

etc., that when Moses complained that he was not able 

to bear all the people alone, God gave him this com- 
mand; ‘ Gather unto me seventy men of the elders 
of Israel, whom thou knowest to be the elders of the 
people, and officers over them .... and I will take 
of the spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon 
them; and they %hall bear the burden of the people 
with thee, that thou bear ¢t not thyself alone” (Num. 
xi. 16, 17). 


38. Questzon.—What are the principles @y which we 
should be guided in new Church organizations ? 

Answer.—1. Church help should grow with Church 
work; 2. This help will frequently take the form of 
division of labour; 38. The Church (that is, the body 
of the disciples) should concur in the new arrange- 
ment; 4. The rulers of the Church should give their 
sanction and blessing. 


39. Catechist.—You have now pointed out that the 
powers of the Church are threefold : legislative, 
judicial, and economical. What makes it espe- 
cially desirable at the present time that the 
Church should exert her legislative and economical 
powers ? 

Answer.—The fact that the course of Providence 
and the progress of Society are bringing about a new 
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state of things, which requires new organizations to 
meet it. If these organizations are not authoritatively 
sanctioned by the Church, they will exist without sanc- 
tion, and therefore without control; and thus existing, 
they will soon become extravagant. The framework of 
our Book of Common Prayer, excellent in itself, and 
admirably adapted to the time at which it was put 
forth, requires expansion to meet the devotional exi- 
gencies of the present day. And this expansion should 
be given to it by the action of the Church herself, not 
by the fancies of individuals or of parties. But if the 
Ohurch does not act, individuals and parties will take 
action of themselves, and the result will be a general 
condition of ecclesiastical lawlessness. 


40. Question—And what circumstances of our own 
Communion make it especially desirable that the 
Church should exert her judicial powers ? 

Answer.—The scepticism and denial of the Faith, 
which the progress of religious thought is bringing with 
it in its train, and which call for the ‘censure of some 
properly constituted Church tribunal. 


41. Question.—But does not the Convocation of the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, which is the 
Church of England by representation, possess the 
required power to decree Rites or Ceremonies, to 
declare what is true doctrine and to censure what 
is false, and also to sanction new religious or- 
ganizations ? 

Answer.—Doubtless the Convocation has rightfully 
this power, but its hands are tied, so that it is unable 
to exert it. 


42. Question.— What is the impediment in the way of 
the action of Convocation, to which you refer ? 
Answer.—The connexion of the Church with the 
State (a connexion fraught with great blessings to 
both), which makes it necessary to obtain an Act of 
Parliament before an Act of Convocation could have 
any legal or obligatory force. 
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43. Catechist.—This circumstance may indeed make it 
difficult, or even impossible, to procure a legal and 
authoritative sanction to any new Liturgical office 
or Church organization. But surely the judicial 
power of the Church is not wholly in abeyance 
amongst us, 80 long as erroneous writings may be 
censured as contrary to the doctrine of the Eng- 
lish Church, and their writers, if Ministers of the 
Church, punished by suspension or deprivation. 
And this is done occasionally by the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. 

Answer.—The Judicial Committee is not a Church 
Court, and cannot speak in the name of the Church. 
It represents the authority of the Crown, not that of 
the Spiritualty. 


44. Question.—In what respect are the proceedings of 
the Judicial Committee, in trying the writings 
submitted to it, altogether different from those of 
a Church Court? 

Answer.—The standard of reference in a Church 

Court would be the Holy Scriptures and Primitive 

Antiquity, whereas the Comftnittee of Council never 


applies these tests. e 
45. Question.—What then is their standard of refer- 
ence ? 


Answer.—The Articles and Formularies of the 
Church of England. Their professed business 1s only 
to ascertain whether the passages in the writings of 
the accused, which are quoted in the indictment, are 
so contrary to those Articles and Formularies, that the 
writers must be suspended or deprived. Nor is even 
this question of conformity or nonconformity with the 
Articles and Formularies handled by them as a spiri- 
tual or ecclesiastical offence. The only punishment 
they inflict is one of deprivation of temporalities. 


46. Catechist.—Yes; and temporal penalties are properly 
inflicted by a temporal Court. And the Committee 
of Council, by inflicting such penalties, declares 
itself to be such a Court. The offending party is 
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censured, not for religious error, but for a breach 
of contract with the State in teaching what he 
had entered into an engagement with the State 
not to teach. But if this be the case, what is 
still wanting to the Church of England, notwith- 
standing the occasional action of the Committee of 
Council ? 
Answer.—A rightly constituted Church Court, which 
may, in the name of the Spiritualty, pronounce upon 
and censure religious error. 


47. Question.—Should these defects of the Church of 
England, in respect of the present exercise of the 
Church’s judicial and legislative powers, move her 
children to forsake her Communion ? 

Answer. Certainly not, unless they can find a Com- 
munion more free from defects elsewhere. 


48. Catechist.—But surely Communions may be found, 
in which the defects you have mentioned either 
do not exist at all, or are not vo apparent. In 
the Roman Church, for example, there is a won- 
derful elasticity, which enables it to adapt itself 
to fresh emergencies, and also a strong discipline, 
in virtue of which penance, censure, and excom- 
munication are administered freely. 

Answer.—Yes; but defects of discipline, organiza- 
tion, and elasticity are by no means the worst which 
can disfigure a Church. How much more vital is the 
defect of ordaining something contrary to Holy Scrip- 
ture, as the Roman Church does when she forbids the 
cup to all but the celebrant, sanctions the adoration of 

Images, pronounces that the Blessed Virgin was con- 

ceived without sin, and ascribes infallibility to the 

Bishop of Rome. 


49. Catechist.—But there are Protestant Communities, 
which are entirely free from these abominations of 
Rome, and yet exercise a more or less effective 
discipline upon their members, and have a living 
synodical government. Why not give in your 
adhesion to one of these ? 
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Answer.—- Because I cannot see in them the 
‘“‘ Apostles’ fellowship,” even if upon the whole they 
maintain, with tolerable fidelity, the ‘‘ Apostles’ doc- 
trine.” They all broke off (with more or less excuse) 
from the Old Church, and discarded the Ministerial 
Succession, and so cannot be said to be built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets. 


50. Catechist.—But this rupture took place a long 
time ago. May we not hope that the usage of 
many generations has more or less sanctioned the 
irregularity ? 

Answer.—Surely we may. We may hope and 
believe everything for those who had no participation 
in the sin of the original schism. Yet surely, as we 
find ourselves elsewhere and in a regularly constituted 
Catholic Church, unquestionably built upon the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, it were madness to 
throw away the advantage of our position, and join a 
community whose spiritual claims are (to say the least) 
dubious. 


51. Catechist.—You have admitted, in the course of 
this examination, the existence of some serious 
defects in the English Church. Can you adduce 
any grounds of consolation and thankfulness, 
which ought to cheer her true children, and encou- 
rage them in their allegiance to her? 

Answer.—Yes. There is consolation to be found in 
patient hope, and in certain cheering symptoms in the 
present state of things. 


52. Questzon.— What is the consolatory hope to which 
you refer ? 

Answer.—That what is wanting to the full vigour 
and efficiency of our Church system will be in due 
time supplied. Thinkimg and devout people are so 
struck with these defects, that even now things seem 
working towards a remedy. 


53. Question.— What cheering symptoms are there in 
the present state of things? 
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Answer.—The unusual activity manifested by the 
Church in her Ministries; the zeal both of Clergy and 
Laity, which shows itself in many new forms of Church 
work; the energy and ability with which the Truth is 
maintained against error, and with which efforts are 
made to bring the masses under the influence of true 
religion. 


54. Question.—What do all these things seem to 
prove ? 

Answer.—That the Lord is still with our Church, 
and will eventually exert His power for her salvation 
from the dangers which threaten her. And if this be 
80, we are safe, however much the waves of coutroversy, 
which surge and swell around the Church’s bark, may 
disquiet and terrify us. ‘Therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth be moved: and though the hills be 
carried into the midst of the sea. Though the waters 
thereof rage and swell: and though the mountains 
shake at the tempest of the same. Ga is in the midst 
of her, therefore shall she not be removed: God shall 
help her and that right early.” (Ps. xlvi. P.B.V. vv. 
2, 3, 5.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CHURCH PRESENTING, EXHIBITING, 
AND DEFENDING THE TRUTH. 


“he house of God, which is the Church of the libing 
God, the pillar and ground of the irnth. And, with- 
ont controbersp, great is the mpsterp of godliness : 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spivit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, beliebed 
on in the world, recetbed up into glorp.”—1 TIMOTHY 
III. 15, 16. 


is E subject on which wé are at present engaged 

cannot be treated satisfactorily, #ithout point- 
ing out the relations which subsist between the 
Church of God and the Truth of God—relations 
often grievously misconceived, and not very easily 
apprehended except by candid and well-balanced 
minds. These relations are exhibited to us in the selations ot 
passage which stands at the head of this Chapter; tert, 
and we cannot better secure ourselves against 3: qsaul's 
error on this important subject, than by studying g oft ae 
the designation which is here given of the Church 
as “the pillar and ground of the truth.” This 
plan will have another advantage, as falling in 
with the orderly treatment of the subject. In the 
Gospels we have seen our Lord first predicting the 

Q 
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Church, and then, subsequently to His Resurrec- 
tion, tracing the outlines of the Institution. In 


Besirableness the Acts we have seen the actual building of it 


. consulting 


th te Epes by the ministry of the Apostle Peter, and the 


Gospels and actual exercise of its powers in Council. We now 


cts, 
the subject 


come further down in the Canon of the New Tes- 


Fonsteeation: tament, to consider a brief but pregnant descrip- 


Possible 
reset in 


ehurch of 
the foing 
God,’ to the 
wal in the 
rasa 


upport of 
et tuth, 
one notion 


j pillar, 


tion of the Church given us in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Thus we shall be gathering up instruction 
on our subject from each great division of the 
New Testament. 

“ The Church of the living God.” The Apostle 
had just called the Church the House of God. 
And it is probable that, in using the term “liv- 
ing,” he had in his thoughts the great temple 
at Ephesus (of which city Timothy was Bishop), 
which was the house of a dead géd, containing, 
as it did, the “image” of the many-breasted 
Diana, “which fell down from Jupiter,” in the 
midst of whican there was no breath at all, which 
could neither see, nor hear, nor eat, nor smell. 
“The pillar and ground” (more properly, the 
pedestal or basement) “of the truth.” There is here 
very probably a twofold allusion—one, as before, 
to the temples of heathen gods, which had grand 
columns supporting their pediments, and pedestals 
or bases at the foot of the columns. Pillars are 
the stay of a building. When Samson pushed 
down the two middle pillars on which Dagon’s 
house stood, the house fell and became a heap of 
ruins. If such is the allusion, the Church is here 
exhibited as supporting and upholding God’s Truth. 
But the Apostle being a Jew, and his mind imbued 
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with Old Testament imagery, it is probable that 

the words have another reference, which yields a 
different idea. He may have mentally compared 

the Church to “the pillar of fire and of the cloud,” guivance anv 
which God took not away from before the people sscom 
in their journeying through the wilderness. If*™™ 
such is the reference, the Church is here exhibited 

under a distinct aspect, not as maintaining Truth, 

but as guiding into wt and illustrating it. For the 

pular was both a guiding column, and an illumi- 

nating column. “ And the Lord,” we read, “went 

before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead 

them the way ; an.l by night in a pillar of fire, to 

give them light.” We will consider the phrase 

“ pillar and pedestal of the truth” as conveying 

both these ideas,—maintenance and support of 

truth, in the first place, guidance into truth, and 
illustration of it, in the second. The latter aspect 

of the Church’s functions will be considered in the 

next Chapter. 

The first function which the Church has to Three bit 
fulfil towards the Truth is that of upholding and int eahuch the 
supperting it. And this the Church does in three chains the 
ways: by way of presentation and recommenda- “™” 
tion; by way of exhibition; and by way of de- 
fence. 

lst, By way of presentation and recommenda- 2p presenta- 
tion. To the Jews of old, descended lineally le 
from Abraham, and sealed with the seal of 
God’s Covenant in Circumcision, “were com- the 3:wish 
mitted the oracles of God,” the books of the tntruste 
Old Testament. And similarly to the Christian Destament, 
Church, descended in a right line from the 
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Apostles by successive incorporations into the 
Society which they (under Christ) founded, and 
brought into the pale of God’s Covenant by the 
Sacrament of Baptism, is committed that still 
more sacred and precious deposit, the volume of 
the New Testament. The Church, Jewish or 
Christian, is the custodian of the Holy Scriptures, 
and her office is to put those Scriptures into the 
hands of her children, as soon as they are able to 
understand them. We observe here an analogy 
between the history of the world? and that of the 
individual soul. The Church was before the 
Bible in the history of the world. Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, and Jacob belonged to the people of 
God, and lived in the faith of God’s promise be- 
fore there was any written Scripture at all; for, 


1 It 1s important to observe that this analogy only holds 
good of the Bible (or writtet Truth), not of those wnwritten 
words of God which were handed down orally. Jn the his- 
tory of the indiwndual, the Church must always be before the 
Word. The young child of one of the twelve Patriarchs 
must have received from wis mother the great promise of 
the Seed of the woman, and the promises made to Abra- 
ham. The young child born of Christian Parents shortly 
after the day of Pentecost, must have received from its 
mother the brief summary of doctrine, which represented 
the belief of the first disciples. Thus, in the order of the 
child’s experience, the mother was before the unwmntten 
Word. But In THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, THE UNWRITTEN 
Worp oF Gop MUST OF COURSE BE BEFORE THE CHURCH. 
For what is a Church (in the wider sense of the word) but 
a group of believers in God’s Word? And before the Word 
18 spoken, how can there be believers in 16? ‘‘ Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Therefore 
the Word of God must be before faith. It is only of the 
Bible, or written volume of God’s oracles, assuredly not of 
God’s spoken Word, that we assert 1t to have been brought 
into existence later than the Church. 


e 
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so far as we know, Moses was the earliest Scrip- 

tural writer. And in the same way, there was a 

Christian Church,—ay, and Christian martyrs, 

and Christian ministers, and Christian teaching,— 

before a line of the New Testament was written, 

much more before it was published and thoroughly 

circulated. And just so it is in the history of the anv that ts 
me rida 

individual. He necessarily becomes acquainted iti 

with the Church before he becomes acqfainted tons 

with the Bible,—it is the natural order of things. 

Some one must put the Bible in our hands, tell 

us what it professes to be, and invite us to read it. 

This is done, in tl:e first instance, by our parents, gyristan 


who are for us the earliest Ministers of the hrapuch s 


Church, and very often Ministers whose instruc- Sys 

tion is more effective than any we meet with in 

after life. The mother teaches her child to kneel 

down at her knees, and puts words of prayer in 

his mouth, and tells him about God and Jesus. 

And what is this but the very same thing which, 

on a scale adapted to the enlarged capacities of 

the adult, is done by Ministers of the Church as 

part of their ministry? Is not this a very fair 

summary of our office as Ministers, to announce 

to people the glorious message of the Gospel, and 

by that means bring them to their knees in right 

earnest? And if it should suggest itself to any, 

that mothers, whatever be the obligations under 

which they are laid by natural affection, are not Sponsors are 

officially ministers of the Church, let it be remem- allp (anv not 

bered that sponsors are officially charged to see natura ” 
Lt 


that each child admitted to Church- membership see that each 


; 
is brought up in a knowledge of the rudiments of ata i 


2 Truth. 
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the Faith, and to lead a godly and a Christian life ; 

so that in theory, at all events, the Divine Society 

of the Church lays hold of the youngest children, 

and makes provision for their having the Truth 

taught them, as soon as consciousness begins to 

dawn. Nay, long before consciousness begins to 

dawn, the Divine Society lays holds of them, con- 

secrating them in Baptism to the service of its 

Founder, and thus making them the subjects of a 

great Church ministry, and of an operation of 

Divine grace, before they can possibly know that 

there is a Bible. If, then, God’s written Word is 

deposited with the Church, and she is solemnly 

Et is the bound to place this written Word in the hands of 

og aD to her children and commend it to them, and in their 

pe ace ly youth to train them in the rudiments of it, most 

the Bens of appropriately is she called “the pillar and ground 

anv call thet Of the truth ;”—it is her witness to the written 

Truth which leads, in ‘the first instance, to our 
receiving it. ° 

The church Again; the Church maintains and upholds the 

Truth by © truth by way of exhibition. She embodies it in 

efits of or system of worship, and thus makes it visible 

to theeye. “O foolish Galatians,” writes St. Paul, 

“who hath bewitched you, that ye should not 

obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 

rath been evidently set forth, crucified among 

The principle YOU.” We are so much under the dominion of 


or uhh te Sense, and the things we see make so far more 


aoetete lively an impression on us than the things we 
wate only hear, that God has provided, by the Ministry 
of His Church, for the exhibition to the eye of the 


greater Gospel truths. He has not only sent us a 
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message, but ordained Sacraments which embody 

the chief features of the message. Thus Baptism ruts 
represents our need of spiritual cleansing by the spin, 
Blood and Grace of Christ (a fundamental truth 

of our Religion); our death unto sin in Christ, 

our burial with Christ, our resurrection with Him 

unto newness of life (the body of the baptized, 

in the primitive form of administration, being 
plunged beneath the water, and, after a rfoment 

of suspended animation, lifted out of it again); 

and in short our new creation in Christ, brought 

about (as the first creation was), by “the Spirit 

of God moving upon the face of the waters.” 

The Holy Comtaunion represents the bruising Of anv in the 
Christ’s Body, and the shedding of His precious Zuppa. 
Blood for us, and the necessity of feeding upon 

this Body and Blood by faith, in order to the 
maintenance of that spiritual life, which is com- 
municated in Baptism. See how many vital 
truths are by these two Sacraments compen- 
diously exhibited to the eye,—our natural defile- 

ment and need of cleansing ; the purifying efficacy 

of Christ’s Blood and Spirit; Christ’s vicarious 
suffering, death, burial, resurrection ; our partici- 
pation in His sufferings, and in His acceptance, 

by faith; the need of constant sustenance for 

the spiritual life; that sustenance only to be had 

by feeding spiritually on His Body and Blood, 

etc. I say the Sacraments represent these truths ; ate reore- 


not, did once represent them. In order to a Tees 


perpetual representation you must have a present fiakinga”” 
and living Church, in which, or “among” the ‘pronercest 


members of which, the representation shall be ‘#*#"- 
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made. If Christ had founded no Church, or if 
the Church He founded had been designed to pass 
away with the early believers who were the first 
members of it, the accounts of the Institution of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper might be regarded 
as curious pieces of ancient sacred history, having 
little more than a literary and antiquarian interest 
for us. But the living Church proclaims aloud ; 
“Here are Baptism and the Lord’s Supper alive 
at present, their natural force nothing abated 
since the Lord instituted them. Here they are 
under your eyes; and the union with Christ in 
His death, which both of them teach and convey, 
is as necessary for you, and as freely offered to 
you, as it was necessary for and offered to the 
Tie sum. earliest believers.” And so with other and lower 
5 


um et yites ; for the whole system of the Church’s wor- 


ee ship ins more or less of a sacramental character. 


tion, anv Her ordinary offices express the truth that He is 
“in the midst‘of the two or three gathered together 
in His Name” (the human presence in the con- 
gregation being the symbol of His); Confirmation 
exhibits God’s fatherly hand extended over the 
baptized, and their need of His strengthening 
Grace ; Absolution is a visible testimony to the 
great truth that the forgiveness of sins through 
Christ’s Blood travels in the Church’s train down 
the stream of time, like the smitten rock which 
followed Israel in the wilderness. And all of 
these are living powers in the Church, disen- 
tangled indeed from the miraculous element, 
which attended them at their first appearance, 
but still efficacious in the spiritual world, and 
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conveying what they represent to every prepared 
and faithful heart. If you desire to learn the 
Truth, it might be ascertained from a careful 
analysis of these rites, which embody and repre- 
sent it. You might ask of the Lord’s Supper, for 
example, “ What meaneth this service? what is its 
history? how did it take its rise? what truth is possinitity 
it designed to convey?” And if this last question the Bruty bp 
were fully and faithfully answered, you would stiri 
gather from the answer the whole doctrine of the ™™""** 
Gospel, which is all comprehended briefly in this 
one Ordinance. 

Lastly, the Church upholds the Truth an the way eye church 


of vindication amd defence. The early Creeds or Gruthip 


. : : findicatin 
Confessions of Faith were very simple and very sin wtene 
brief. But as new heresies and forms of error ‘S*: 


developed thtmselves, the Church, having been Recent 


solemnly intrusted with the guardianship “of the at ca <a 
Faith, was compelled to make new definitions, 

thereby considerably enlarging thé bulk of her 

Creeds. If any one should think these definitions 

dry, hard, wanting in interest at best, and in some 
instances repulsive, surely he may be reminded 
usefully of their defensive character. A man 

thrown on the defensive is not perhaps in the 

most pleasing attitude in which he can be placed, 

nor are his words and actions at that moment 
attractive. A city must have a girdle of fortifica- Blsefulness 
tions, lest it should fall an easy prey to an in- ot fortiier- 
vader,—it must have its arsenal, in which are bate little 
ranged side by side guns and pikes, and in whose m nae 
vaults are stored up combustible and explosive 
materials. Fortifications are in many respects an 
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inconvenience ; they are certainly not as pictur- 
esque or as agreeable as parks and pleasure- 
grounds, nor are piled arms as pleasant to look 
upon as beautiful waving trees, white with blossom, 
or laden with fruit;—any one can make such 
comments as these, but it is somewhat weak to 
make them, if we want the fortifications and arms 
for defence. If we want them, they must be had. 
Doubtless it would be far more delightful to live 
without controversy, and never to be under the 
necessity of protesting against error; but how if 
error will raise its head, will insinuate itself into 
the minds of the weak and wavering, and rob 
The Church Christ of the souls which are His purchase? Is the 
ont Church, which is set by God in the earth to be 
abe protest? «<< the pillar and ground of the truth,” to make no 
heresies = remonstrance, no protest, while thfs is going on 
under her eyes? Is the pillar of the truth to give 
way, when what it was designed to uphold is 
attacked? Sv thought not our forefathers in the 
Faith in earlier and purer times. As heresies 
showed their head, the Church condemned them, 
and added the definition of the Faith so necessi- 
tated to her existing formularies. And I cannot 
help observing that these definitions have far more 
than a defensive value——that they tend wonder- 
Clearness of fUlly to clear the minds of believers on the sub- 
subject at jects of which they treat. Let me give one 
nabs, instance before passing on. Many persons think 
belicbers of Christ as a demi-god, half God and half man,— 
ihe Church's almost as of a man apotheosized and raised to the 
skies, as having been the greatest benefactor of 
the human race. All this is heathenish, false, and 
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unscriptural. Christ is perfect God, and also at 

the same time perfect man, but without any con- 

fusion or mixture of the two natures. The two ape retnition 
natures remain in their distinctness, though united natures anv 
indissolubly in the single Person of the Son of inebuat, an 
God, just as mind and body are perfectly distinct, is" ™ 
though united indissolubly in one man, It was 

not our Lord’s Godhead which suffered, or died, or 

wept, or agonized. On the other hand, it was not 

our Lord’s manhood which said on the edge of the 

grave, “ Lazarus, come forth ;” or from the seat of 

the Cross; “ Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt 

thou be with me in paradise;” nor is it His 
manhood of which it is written; “The Word was 

in the beginning with God. All things were 

made by him; and without him was not any- 

thing made that was made.” Christ is wholly 

and distinctly man, and wholly and distinctly God. 

There is not a sympathy*of our nature, nor an 
attribute of God’s nature, which Me lacks; for 

which reason He is both infinitely tender and Helpfulness 
infinitely strong—Now, I ask whether this de- betniton. 
finition of the Faith is not a little helpful in 
clearing the mind on the subject with which 

it professes to deal? And if it be helpful and 
valuable, I then ask further from what source the 
definition was obtained? Whence do these words 21s source, 
come ?—“ Perfect God and perfect Man.” ... ian Gee. 
“He is not two, but one Christ, .. . One alto- 
gether; not by confusion of Substance: but by 

unity of Person. For as the reasonable soul and 

flesh is one man” (as mind is one thing, and body a 

distinct thing, though both go to make up one 
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were not 
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man), “so God and Man is one Christ.” They 
come from an elaborate Confession of Faith, drawn 
up probably by a French Bishop in the earlier half 
of the fifth century, and expressing the general 
sense of the Western Church in his time,—never, 
indeed, received by the whole of Christendom, 
as the Nicene Creed is, but received by our own 
National Church, and declared by her to be prov- 
able “ by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 

I have spoken of Christian Creeds in their de- 
fensive aspect, and have explained that the reason 
why they grew in bulk was that the Church was 
thrown from time to time on the defensive against 
heretics, and obliged to fortify herself by new 
definitions. But let it be remembered that the 
Creeds were not defensive at the outset of their 
history ; in their germ and nuclets they did not 
partake of this character. The Church always 
had a Faith and a Truth to guard, though there 
was a time When she had no Scripture. Adam, 
and Abel, and Enoch, and Abraham had a Faith, 
and were possessed of a Truth,long ages before 
the Law was written. They had God’s promise 
of the Seed of the woman, handed down by oral 
tradition ; that was their Faith and their Truth. 
They looked for a city which had foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God; that was their 
hope. And similarly St. Stephen had a New 
Testament Faith, and a New Testament Truth, 
and died in the full sunshine of New Testa- 
ment hope, though not a line of the New Testa- 
ment was written in his days. And what does 
St. Paul mean by the Truth, when he calls the 
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Church its pillar and ground? I have applied 

his words without hesitation to the Gospel, as con- 

tained in the volume of the New Testament, be- 

cause to us, who live since it has been written, 

this volume zs God’s Truth, and because the Holy 

Spirit, who inspired St. Paul, wrote, no doubt, in 

the foresight of the New Testament, and adapted 

his language to the circumstances and needs of the 
modern, as well as of the ancient, Church. But 

as the volume of the New Testament was certainly 

not compiled, and a large part of it not written, 

when St. Paul addressed his first letter to Timothy, 

he clearly could not have been thinking of the 

New Testament, when he spoke of the Truth. No; ; Uaihat St. 
he meant the Gospel Revelation, the few salient eige ai 
features of which were embodied even at that thet a 
early date in aCreed or Confession of Faith, which siveston. 
the Apostle calls elséwhere “a form of sound 
words.” This Truth or Revelation was, as he 

here calls it, a “mystery of godliness.” The per- ame 
sons he wrote for knew well what “mysteries of Eruth’ * the 
ungodliness” were; for there were several such goulineh 
mysteries, which formed a part of the old Pagan 
religions, Mysteries were certain sacred rites, in 

which (as they say is the case in Freemasonry) a 
traditional secret was divulged to the initiated, 

and made the nucleus and centre of a form of 
worship. Some of the rites connected with this 
worship were horribly impure and cruel; the 
heathen mysteries were “ mysteries of ungodle- 

ness.” But God’s Revelation in Christ, the mag- Contrast 
nificent secret into which the Church indoc- minster 
trinates mankind, the secret of redeeming love: anv beathen 
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and grace, the secret of the Atonement and its 
allied truths, which also is the centre and nucleus 
of the Church’s whole system of worship, is a 
“mystery of godliness ;” that is, a secret which, 
really imbibed by the inner man, produces the 
he mpsterp fruit of godliness. And the Apostle proceeds to 
of godliness” . : 
a fragment of give “the mystery” in the express terms in 
Gr.- which the Church had received it. “God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory,’—this is 
obviously a fragment of some early Confession of 
Faith, some dogmatic statement of the Truth, 
with which Timothy was familiar, and which was 
recited in meetings of the Church, and handed 
down as a “ form of sound words.” “The truth” 
in this instance (hear.it all ye who, while you 
profess a love for the Holy Scriptures, freely evince 
a dislike of dogmatic statements), “the truth” in 
the present ihstance, which St. Paul dignifies by 
calling it the “great” (or magnificent) “ mystery 
of godliness,” was nothing more nor less than a 


Creed.! 
fBetrical 1 Tn all probability it is also a Hymn; for it 1s manifestly 


aver metrical in its construction, the first and second lines cor- 
‘mars, responding to one another, as also the fourth and fifth. In 


summary, 

any the light all probability, therefore, the sixth corresponds with the 
throton on tS pping, : 

meaning bp a 1. Os édavepwOn ev capri, 

aang scout 2. ’EdtxahOn év mrvevpare, 

of it, 


3 “OPOn ayyedors, 

4. "ExnpvxOn év breow, 

5. "Emorev6n év xédopo, 

6 "AveAnp6n év dd€n. 


I cannot but think that this arrangement throws light upon 
the meaning of ver. 3. The correspondence of vers. 1 and 
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And what a precious Creed, with its statements comprehen 


of the incarnation, the justification of Christ (in- thus short 


e s e e e e d tr al 
volving also our justification in Him), by the summarp. 


solemn testimony which, on various occasions, 

the Spirit made to Him, the angelic acknowledg- 

ment and adoration of Christ, the universal 
mission of the Gospel to every creature, the 
reception of the Gospel in the world by simple 

faith, and His ascension into heaven! I would 4 irish 
rather regard it as a song of triumph put by than a 
God into our mouths, than as the bastions of a ° 
fortification, which girdles round the city of 

God. If we regard the Creeds (and surely we 

may do so) as being brief summaries of God’s 


glorious Revelation to man, jubilation and not 3ubilant 
controversy becomes their leading feature. When eynsnat 


we regard thé Athanasian Creed as the Hymn mg ell 
“ Quicunque vult ”—a “joyous exposition of the 
truths which go to make up our faith,—what a dif- 
ferent aspect does it assume! Its defiant tones, if 


they still exist, are drowned in its tones of Chris- brat in 
TMU, 
tian exultation—*“it is not the voice of them that ier tne use 
em, tHe 
polemical 


2, as also of vers. 4 and 5, is marked. “God was mani- "#80*attons 
fested in the flesh ” (amidst all the weaknesses and humilia- 
tions which “ flesh” involves), yet ‘‘ justified in the Spint” 
(at His Baptism, by His miracles, by His Resurrection, and 
by the Spirit’s testimony to Him after Pentecost). He was 
‘“* preached unto the Gentiles,” and (as the marvellous result 
of such preaching) ‘‘ believed on in the world.” Now, may 
we not suppose from Psalm xxiv. (part of which seems to 
be the utterance of Angels, escorting Christ back to Heaven), 
that at the Ascension there was some general act of homage 
paid to our Lord by the Angels;—“ Seen of Angels,” and 
then (after He had received the tnbute of their homage) 
‘‘received up into glory,” “angels and authorities and 
powers being made subject unto Him” ? 
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shout for mastery . . . but the noise of them that 
sing do I hear.” The recital of a Creed is in fact, 
under this view, the highest of all acts of praise. 
And in order to give effect and expression to this 
eeds art view, the Creeds should beyond all question be 
thansay. sung. Three out of our four Creed Rubrics pre- 
scribe that they shall be “sung or said,” as if 
singing here were to have the preference over say- 
ing. Oh that it might be so throughout every 
parish in the land! and oh that the heart of every 
one who sings might rejoice secretly in hope of 
the glory of God, being justified (as we can only 
be justified) by the faith which we then profess, 
and in the exercise of that faith having “peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement !” 


Catechism on Chap. OLEE. 


1. Question.— What subject was touched upon in your 
last examination, which requires to be more clearly 
and exactly defined ? 

Answer.—The relations which subsist between the 
Church of God and the Truth of God. 


2. Question.—From what passage of Holy Scripture 
is it proposed to gather these relations ? 
Answer.—From St. Paul’s definition of the Church 
as ‘the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. iii. 
15). 


3. Question.—Is there any incidenta] advantage in 
taking the passage which we are to study for in- 
formation on this great subject from the Epistles ? 

Answer.—Yes; because thus we embrace, in the 
consideration of our subject, another great division of 
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the New Testament. In the Gospels we have seen our 
Lord predicting the Church during His life, and, after 
His Resurrection, tracing the foundations of it. In the 
Acts we have seen the Church’s superstructure rising 
under the ministry of St. Peter, and her legislative and 
judicial powers put forth in the first Council. We turn 
now to the Epistles for an exact definition of the rela- 
tion in which the Church stands to God’s Truth. 


4. Question.—To what does the Apostle probably 
allude, when, after calling the Church “the house 
of God,” he then adds that it is “the Church of 
the living God?” 

Answer.—As he is writing to Timothy, who was 
Bishop of Ephesus, it is very probable that he is 
alluding to the celebrated temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
of which mention fs made in Acts xix. 27, and which, 
containing as it did ‘‘the image which fell down from 
Jupiter’’ (see Acts xix. 35), a many-breasted idol 
placed upright on a rude block, was the house of a dead 
God, in whichéhere was no breath at all. 


5. Question.—In the expression “pillar and ground 
of the truth,” what is* the exact meaning of the 
word “ ground” ? e 

Answer.—It means the pedestal (or base) of a 
column. 


6. Questtcon.—What is the first idea which we obtain 
from the words “the pillar and ground of the 
truth ?” 

Answer.—That of support. The Church supports 
the truth as a pillar supports a pediment or roof, and 
as a pedestal supports a pillar. 


7. Question.—Where in Bible history do you read of 
pillars acting as a support to the building? 
Answer.—In Judges xvi., where we are told of 
‘two middle pillars upon which the house” (of Dagon) 
“‘stood, and on which it was borne up;” of which 
pillars when Samson “ took hold,” and ‘“ bowed himself 
with all his might,” ‘the house fell upon the lords, and 


R 
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upon all the people that were therein.” (See ver. 29, 
80.) 

8. Question. But is it probable that the Apostle, in 
calling the Church “the pillar and ground of the 
truth,’’ is referring to some particular pillar, of 
which we read in the history of the Old Testa- 
ment ? 

Answer.—Yes. He may have mentally compared 
the Church to ‘‘the pillar of fire and of the cloud,” 
which the Lord “took not away from before the 
people ’’ in their journeying through the wilderness. 


9. Question.—If this was the allusion in his mind, 
what two ideas does this pillar of fire and of the 
cloud give? It did not support anything, as the 
pillar of a building does. What useful offices then 
did it perform ? 

Answer.—That of guiding the people by day, and 
tlluminating them by night. For we read in Exod. 
xiii. 21, “‘ And the Lord went before them by day in a 
pillar of a cloud to lead them the way ; nd by night in 
a pillar of fire to give them ltght; to go by day and 
night.” 

10. Catechist.—We will postpone to another occasion 
the consideration of these two ideas, drawn from 
‘‘the pillar of fire and of the cloud,” and confine 
ourselves to the idea of the Church’s supporting 
(or maintaining) the Truth. Tell me in what way 
she does this ? 

Answer.—Chiefly in three ways. 1st. By presenting 
and recommending the Truth. 2dly. By exhibiting (or 
representing) it. Sdly. By defending it. 


11. Question.— What do you mean by the Church’s 
presenting and recommending the truth ? 

Answer.—I mean that as soon as we are of age to 
understand the Scriptures of truth, it is the business of 
the Church of our country, from which in our infancy 
we received Baptism, to put these Scriptures into our 
hands, and earnestly to commend them to our perusal 
end consideration. 
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12. Question.—Does our Twentieth Article (Of the 
authority of the Church), to which you referred in 
your last examination, notice this presentation and 
recommendation of Holy Scripture as one of the 
Church’s functions ? 

Answer.—Yes. It speaks of the Church as being 
‘Ca witness and a keeper of holy Writ.” Holy Writ is a 
treasure committed to her custody (or ‘‘keeping”’), 
that she may hand it down to the successive genera- 
tions of her children; and when she does this, she 
testifies (or bears ‘“‘ witness’) to these books that they 
contain “‘the true sayings of God,” “‘ given by inspiration 
of God,” and written by “holy men of God,” who 
‘spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’”’ (See 
2 Tim. iii. 16, and 2 Pet. i. 21.) Thus our first 
acquaintance with Holy Scripture and with its claims 
is brought about by the Church. 


13. Question—Can you show from Holy Scripture 
itself that the Church is the appointed witness and 
keeper of*the oracles of God? 

Answer.—This is expressly stated of the books of 
the Old Testament by Ste Paul (Rom. iii. 1, 2). 
‘What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit 
is there of circumcision? Much every way; chiefly, 
because that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God.’”” We may reasonably argue from analogy that 
the books of the New Testament are committed to the 
Christian Church, just as those of the Old were to the 
Jewish ; though indeed this is implied in those passages 
where the faith is spoken of as a deposit, which is to 
be kept by those to whom it is handed down, and with 
whom it is lodged, as for example; “O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed to thy trust” (1 Tim. vi. 20); 
‘““ Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast 
heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
That good thing which was committed unto thee keep 
by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us’ (2 Tim. 1. 
18, 14); “The things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also” (2 Tim. 
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ii. 2). And the same thing is taught in the passage 
before us, in which “ the truth,” of which the Church 
is said to be “the pillar and ground,” is evidently the 
same thing with “the mystery of godliness,” that is, 
with the leading Articles of the Christian Faith. 


14. Question.—In what shape, as a matter of fact, 
does our first introduction to God’s Truth come to 
us ? 

Answer.—It comes to us through the teaching of a 
mother, who makes us read the Bible and explains it, 
and teaches us about God and Jesus, and puts into our 
mouth words of prayer. This is the first commence- 
ment of the religious instruction, which we obtain from 
the Church of our country. 


15. Catechist.—But this does not satisfyme. A Chris- 
tian mother, who feels that the truths of the Bible 
are of the utmost interest and importance, will 
doubtless teach them to her children out of natural 
affection. But there is nothing ‘official in this 
teaching. Nor do I see that a mother can strictly 
be called a minister, or even an agent, of the 
Church, though she may (of her own free will) act 
as one. I think you should show that provision is 
actually made by the Church for the sufficient 
religious instruction of every baptized child, inde- 
pendently of those ties of natural affection, which 
bind parents to teach their children the truths 
necessary to salvation. 

Answer.—That I can easily do. The Church takes 
such care for the religious instruction of her children 
that she appoints three agents for every child, called 
Godfathers and Godmothers, to whom she gives this 
charge. ‘‘ You must remember that it is your parts 
and duties to see that this infant be taught, so soon as 
he shall be able to learn, what a solemn vow, promise, 
and profession he hath here made by you. And that 
he may know these things the better, ye shall call upon 
hum to hear sermons; and chiefly ye shall provide that 
he may learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
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Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, and all other 
things which a Christian ought to know and believe to 
his soul’s health.” If the Church were to give this 
charge to the parents, and make them her agents for the 
religious instruction of the child, this would not recog- 
nise with sufficient distinctness the great difference 
between the family of nature, to which the child belongs 
by its natural birth, and that of grace, into which it is 
introduced by Holy Baptism. 


17. Catechist.—It follows from what you have said 
that each one of us becomes acquainted with the 
Church before he becomes acquainted with the 
Scripture. Of course this isso. The first thing 
we become conscious of is the persons around and 
about us, and we cannot reach any truth without 
their instruction. The child cannot get at the 
Scriptures without a mother’s teaching. Can you 
point out anything in the world’s history similar 
to this fact in the history of the individual ? 

Answer.— Yees. There was an Old Testament Church 
in the world before these was an Old Testament, and 
there was a New Testament Church in the world before 

a line of the New Testament was written. 


18. Catechist.—Prove this to me. 

Answer.-—Moses was the writer of the earliest books 
in the Bible; but there was a Church (or family of God) 
before Moses. Abel belonged to it, and Noah, and 
Abraham, and Jacob. And even if it should not be 
thought strictly correct to speak of Abel and Noah as 
members of a Church, if it should be maintained that 
there was no Church till God gave to Abraham and his 
seed the Sacrament of Circumcision, or none until the 
children of Israel were led through the Red Sea, which 
was a type of baptism (see 1 Cor. x. 1, 2), the same 
truth will hold good. Abraham lived long before 
Moses, and Moses could scarcely have written even the 
Book of Genesis,—certainly could not have written 
that of Exodus,—before the passage of the Red Sea 
took place. And as regards the New Testament, St. 
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Matthew’s Gospel, supposed to be its earliest book in 
point of date, is attributed by learned men to the year 
a.p. 88. Now the day of Pentecost, when the Chris- 
tian Church was fully set up, fell in the year a.p. 33. 
There must have been then an interval of five years, 
during which the Christian Church did not possess a 
line of New Testament Scripture. St. Stephen fell 
asleep in Jesus without the privilege of having read a 
single verse of the New Testament. 


19. Catechist.—I understand you to be speaking only 
of the Old and New Testament in the form in 
which we have them ; in short, only of the written 
Word of Géd. There must surely have been a 
spoken Word of God before there could be any- 
thing for faith to lay hold of, and therefore be- 
fore, in any sense whatsoever, there could be a 
Church. 

Answer.— Undoubtedly there was such a spoken Word. 
The first promise to fallen man (which was dropped in 
the course of the sentence upon the seipent) contains 
in itself the germ of the Gocpel, for it spoke of a 
Virgin-born Champion of the human race (“‘ the seed of 
the woman ’’), of His passion and death in the lower 
nature he assumed (“thou shalt bruise his heel ’’), and 
of the triumph He should achieve over the devil (“it 
shall bruise thy head’’). See Gen. ii. 15. Our first 
parents no doubt laid hold of this first promise by faith, 
and doing so became of the number of God’s truce 
people, and may be called (in the broadest sense in 
which the words can be used) members of the Church. 
This promise, which constituted their only Bible, they 
handed on to their posterity. And all similar pro- 
mises were handed on in a similar way, by oral tradi- 
tion when there was no writing, or when writing could 
not be rapidly and widely circulated. Doubtless as 
soon as any form of writing was invented, it would be 
adopted (however rude it might be), to preserve the 
record of these oracles of God. And Moses may have 
had some such older written records before him when 
he composed the Pentateuch.—So that, although the 
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Church existed before the Bible, it did not exist before 
the Word of God. 


20. Question.—What is the second way in which the 
Church supports the Truth ? 
Answer.—By exhibiting (or representing) it. 


21. Question.—How does the Church exhibit the 
Truth ? 


Answer.—By means of the ho:y Sacraments. 


22. Question.—How does this method of presenting the 
Truth differ from that which we have just con- 
sidered ? 

Answer.—The mode of presenting the Truth, which 
we have just considered, consisted in either handing 
down by tradition the unwritten words of God 
(before there was any Scripture), or, since Scripture 
has been written and published, in placing it in the 
hands of the children of the Church, and giving an 
explanation of it. This is done by means of words, 
either spoken fo the ear or read; but, unlike the Word 
of God, His Sacrament’ preach the Gospel to the eye. 


23. Questtion.— What principle of our nature may we 
suppose Almighty God to have hed in view when 
ordaining the Sacraments of the Church ? 

Answer.—The principle that we are affected in a 
more lively manner by what passes under our eyes, 
than by what we only hear of. 


24. Question—What does the Sacrament of Baptism 
represent ? 

Answer.—Several vital truths of the utmost import- 
ance ; such as the necessity of spiritual cleansing by the 
blood and grace of Christ, the burial of the Christian 
with Christ (by the plunging of the baptized person 
under the water, which is the primitive and correct 
form of administering the Sacrament), his resurrection 
with Christ unto newness of life (by the lifting of the 
person into the air after immersion), and the new 
creation of our human nature in and through Christ, 
which new creation takes its rise out of water, and is 
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brought about by the Holy Ghost,—reminding us of 
the first creation, respecting which it is written that it, 
too, had a similar origin, for ‘the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” (See Gen. i. 2.) 


25. Question.— What does the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper represent ? 

Answer.—The bruising of Christ’s body, and the 
shedding of His precious blood for the sins of the whole 
world, and the necessity of feeding upon this body and 
blood by faith in order to the maintenance of that 
spiritual life, which is communicated in Baptism. 


26. Question.—In what passage of his Epistles does 
St. Paul probably allude to this reptesentation of 
Christ’s death in the Lord’s Supper ? 

Answer.—In Gal. iii. 1, where he says, ‘‘O foolish 

Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should not 

obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 

evidently set forth, crucified among you.” 


27. Question.—But why must we here suppose any 
allusion to Sacraments? Why may not the 
Apostle mean that he had preached Christ cruci- 
fied to them in so lively and effective a manner, 
that it seeraed to bring back the whole awful scene 
of the Crucifixion, and make it present to them as 
if it had been enacted among them? 

Answer.— This probably 2s part of his meaning; but 
had he meant nothing else but this, he would rather 
have said, “crucified for you”’ than “among you.” 
And then it should also be borne in mind that the 
allusion to witchery (or fascination) in the earlier part 
of the verse lends probability to the idea that he has 
the Lord’s Supper in his thoughts. For fascination was 
anciently supposed to be exercised through the eye; so 
that the meaning may very possibly be, ‘‘ Who hath 
laid upon you the spell of an evil eye, and thereby dis- 
tracted you from that touching and hallowing spectacle 
of a crucified Saviour, which, in the holy Supper, has 
been so often presented before your eyes?” 


28. Catechist.—Yes; it is certainly remarkable that 
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the Apostle should speak of Christ having been 
crucified “among” the Galatian Christians, and 
“before ’”’ their “eyes.’’ It seems to hint at some- 
thing which made the power and efficaey of His 
death present to them, although it had been trans- 
acted in a past time, and in a country remote 
from theirs. And this must be the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper, in which Christ’s death is not 
indeed repeated—for He “ offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever’ (Heb. x. 12); ‘we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all’’ (Heb. x. 10); and we are expressly 
told that he does not “ offer himself often, as the 
high priest entereth into the holy place every year 
with blood of others’’ (Heb. ix. 25),—but power- 
fully and efficatiously exhibited before God and 
man, 80 as to become the spiritual food and suste- 
nance of believers in every successive age of the 
Church. So that Christ’s death, though an event 
which togk place more than eighteen centuries 
ago, lives in the Church of to-day with a present 
power and efficacy.—But the two Sacraments are 
only the centre of the Church’s system of worship. 
May the same thing which you hawe said of them 
(namely, that they exhibit and represent the 
Truth) be said also in a lesser degree of all parts 
of the system ? 

Answer.—Yes; every part of the system of worship 
represents, and, as being a living ordinance, efficaciously 
represents, some part of the Truth. Thus, for example, 
Absolution represents the great doctrine of ‘‘ forgive- 
ness of sins,”’ brought home to the heart and conscience 
of the individual; Confirmation represents our need of 
the strengthening influences of the Holy Ghost, in 
order to a successful warfare with our spiritual foes ; 
while Public Worship generally represents the truth 
that “‘where two or three are gathered together in” 
vi “name, there’”’ is He “in the midst of 
them.” 


29. Catechist.— Show that these several ordinances are 
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not merely representations, but powerful and effica- 
cious representations. 

Answer.— Where Absolution is sought with a true 
penitent heart and lively faith, it is really granted 
to him who seeks it, and peace is ministered to his 
conscience thereby. When young persons present 
themselves for Confirmation with real and single de- 
votedness of heart, bent upon wholly consecrating 
themselves to God, and looking up to him for strength 
to put their vows in practice, the Holy Ghost is really 
‘“‘ given through laying on of hands ”’ (see Acts viii. 18, 
and xix. 6); and whenever two or three Christians 
meet seriously and devoutly (and not as a mere for- 
mality) in the Name of Christ, and humbly claim His 
promise to united prayer, He is as certainly in the midst 
of them, though not as visibly, as He was in the midst 
of the disciples on the evening of the first Kaster Day, 
when the little flock was gathered together with closed 
doors ‘‘for fear of the Jews.” (See St. John xx, 19.) 


80. Catechist.—W hat you have said undor this head of 
your examination amounts to this, that the Ordi- 
nances of the Church, and especially the Sacra- 
ments, are an expression and embodiment of the 
Truth. How then might we arrive at the Truth 
from them ? 

Answer.—By studying them profoundly, and in- 
quiring of each of them, ‘“‘ What meaneth this service ?’’ 
‘How did this institution take its rise?’ ‘‘ What 
truths of religion is it meant to express?’’ The single 
Ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, studied thus, would 
be found to be a Gospel in itself. 


81. Catechist.—You said that the third way in which 
the Church supports the Truth is by defending it. 
How does she do this ? 

Answer.—By means of hér Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith. 


82. Question.— What is the character of all the earliest 
Creeds ? 
Answer.—They are very brief and simple. 
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33. Questton.—What made it necessary for the Church 
to enlarge the bulk of her Creeds by adding new 
articles to them ? 

Answer.—The rise of false doctrines, against which 
it was the Church’s duty to protest, in order to warn 
her children back from vital error. Each new heresy 
gave rise to some fresh definition of the Faith, which 
was added on to the old Creed, and in time caused it 
not only to assume larger proportions, but to have the 
appearance of subtlety, fine distinctions being intro- 
duced, of which nothing was ever heard until it was 
found that they were needed. 


84. Catechist—Many persons call these distinctions 
and definitions uncouth and ugly, and find fault 
with the Church for having- made them. How 
will you answer their objections ? 

Answer.—By pointing out that fortifications too are 
uncouth and ugly, shut out the view of the country, 
and remind us unpleasantly of war; but still that they 
may be absolutdly necessary for the security of a city. 
In like manner Creeds ‘and Confessions may wear a 
dogmatic and repulsive aspectin one view of them, and 
yet be necessary as a security for the members of the 
Church, when an attempt is made by heretics to corrupt 
and deprave the Faith. 


35. Catechist—Yes; Creeds must of necessity carry 
about on them the marks of controversy, seeing 
that controversy gave rise to them. And contro- 
versy is always a harassing and disturbing thing. 
What makes it necessary ? 

Answer.—The fact that false doctrines will con- 
stantly be broached, and that, when they are broached, 
it would be a breach of trust in the Church not to con- 
demn them, she being the “pillar and ground of the 
truth,’ 


36. Question.—Are we warned in Holy Scripcure that 
the future of the Church will be marked by the 
rise of heresies and soul-destroying errors ? 
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Answer.—We are. The New Testament is full of 
such warnings. St. Paul, in taking leave of the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, warned them to this effect, 
«For I know this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. 
Therefore watch” (Acts xx. 29, 30, 31). And St. 
Peter, speaking generally to all Christians, says (2 Pet. 
ii. 1, 2), ‘‘ But there were false prophets also among the 
people, even as there shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction. And many shall 
follow their pernicious ways; by reason of whom the 
way of truth shall be evil spoken of.’”’ And s0 
again St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 1), ‘“‘ Now the 
Spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils.” The key-note of all 
these warnings had been already struck by our Lord 
Himself in His Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. vii. 
15), ‘‘ Beware of false prophets, which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves ;’’ and in His Prophecy on the Mount (St. 
Matt. xxiv. 11), ‘‘ And many false prophets shall rise, 
and shall deceive many.” And St. Paul shows that 
there is a necessity for the rise of heresies in the 
Church, in order that the faith of the faithful may be 
approved by trial. ‘‘ For there must be also heresies 
among you, that they which are approved may be made 
manifest among you’”’ (1 Cor. xi. 19). 


37. Catechist.—You have pointed out that the Church’s 
Creeds and Confessions are defensive in their 
character. Can you mention another and more 
attractive purpose which they subserve ? 

Answer.—Yes; they are elucidatory. These subtle 
definitions, made originally against heresy, serve to 
clear the mind on the high subjects of which they 
treat. ; 
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38. Question.—Will you give an instance of what you 
mean ? 

Answer.—Many persons entertain confused and 
erroneous notions about our Blessed Lord, drawn 
rather from heathen mythology than from the Holy 
Scriptures. They think of Him as a demigod, half 
god and half man, whereas He is “ perfect God and 
perfect Man,” having all the attributes of both, and at 
one time speaking and acting in one of these natures, 
at another in another. And yet He is not two Per- 
sons, but one Person, the eternal Son of God “ mani- 
fest in the flesh.” We have an image of all this in 
ourselves. Each one of us has a rational, and also an 
animal, nature. We are not half rational and half 
animal, but wholly rational and wholly animal. The 
two natures are quite distinct; one of them never 
fulfils the functions of the other; they never trespass 
on each other’s spheres. I calculate a problem in my 
mind. JI hunger in my body. The body never cal- 
culates; the mipd never hungers; and yet, though the 
rational and animal natures are so distinct, certain it 
is that they both exist in the same person. A. B. 
is not two men, because he” has both a body and a 
mind. @ 


39. Catechist.—Yes; that illustration is very happy. 
Where did you borrow it from? 

Answer.—It comes from the Athanasian Creed, an 
elaborate Confession of Faith, of whose origin little is 
known with any certainty, but which has certainly ex- 
isted in the Church for a thousand years, and has been 
received by all Western Christendom, and even by 
some parts of Eastern. Its language on the doctrine 
of Christ’s single personality, but twofold nature, is as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Who although he be God and Man: yet he is not 
two, but one Christ; 

**Qne; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh : 
but by taking of the Manhood into God; 

‘“‘Qne altogether; not by confusion of Substance: 
but by unity of Person. 
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‘“ For as the reasonable sowl and flesh 1s one man: 80 
God and Man is one Christ.” 


40. Catechist.—You have spoken of creeds as de 
fensive in their character. And that the later 
developments of them were so, there can be no 
question. But were quite the earliest Confessions 
of Faith defensive? 

Answer.—No. They were simple statements of the 
Faith held by the Church, brief summaries of saving 
truth, in meditating upon which, Christians might 
always find peace and joy and edification, and in the 
confessian of which they gloried, even when they 
suffered for it. 


41. Questton—Do we meet with any of these brief 
doctrinal summaries in Holy Scripture? 
Answer.—Yes; one of them is found in the passage 
which is under consideration at present (1 Tim. iii. 
16). It seems to have been a Confession of Faith 
constructed in parallel clauses, and twith a sort of 
rhythmical cadence, to assist the memory. 


‘¢ God was manifest in the flesh, 
Justified in the Spirit, 

Seen of angels, 
Preached unto the Gentiles, 
Believed on in the world, 

Received up into glory.” 


42. Question.— What does the Apostle mean by calling 
this Confession of Faith a “ mystery ” ? 
Answer.—He calls it so in allusion to “the mysteries” 
of heathen worship. These mysteries were sacred 
rites, in which a certain secret was divulged to those 
who were initiated. In like manner, those who 
were initiated by Baptism into the religion of Christ, 
had a certain “form of sound words” intrusted to 
them, containing the secret of redeeming love and 
grace, and lodged in their memories as a sort of watch- 
word, by the use of which they might be recognised. 


43. Catechist—Quote some passages of St. Paul’s 
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Epistles in which he speaks of the doctrines of the 
Gospel as a secret or “mystery” divulged by 
preaching. 


Answer.— Now to him that is of power to stablish 
you according to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, which 
was kept secret since the world began, but now 27s made 
manifest, and by the scriptures of the prophets made 
known to all nations for the obedience of faith” (Rom. 
xvi. 25,26). ‘* By revelation he made known unto me 
the mystery, . .. which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as tt is now revealed unto 
his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; that the 
Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his p:omise in Christ by the gospel ” 
(Eph. iii. 8, 5,6). ‘* The Church, whereof I am made 
a minister, according to the dispensation of God which 
is given to me for you, to fulfil” (or, fully to preach) 
“the word of God; even the mystery which hath been 
hid from ages end from generations, but now ts made 
manifest to his saints; to whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles; which is Christ in you, the hope 
of glory: whom we preach ’”’ (Col. i. 24#29). 


44. Questzon.—But why does he call this Confession of 
Faith a ‘“‘ mystery of godliness” ? 

Answer.—By way of contrast with the heathen mys- 
teries, some of the rites connected with which were 
impure and cruel. They were mysteries of wagodliness. 
But the grand secret of God’s redeeming love and grace 
in Christ, which was communicated to the baptized, 
and by them embraced as their Profession of Faith, was 
productive only of godliness. It engendered love to 
God and man, and, by its testimony respecting the 
efficacy of Christ’s blood, purged ‘' the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God.” (See Heb. 
ix. 14.) 


45. Question.— What are the doctrines enumerated in 
this short Confession of Faith ? 
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Answer.—First, the Incarnation of a Person in the 
Godhead, that is, His appearance in human nature; 
secondly, the justification of Him as man (and therefore 
the justification of all who are united to Him) by such 
events as the descent of the Spirit upon Him, the voice 
from heaven at His Baptism, His resurrection from the 
dead, and the testimony borne to Him in men’s hearts 
by the Holy Ghost; thirdly, the manifestation of Him 
to the angels (which possibly took place at his Ascen- 
sion), and their compliance with the exhortation, ‘‘ Let 
all the angels of God worship him’ (Heb. i. 6); 
Jourthly, the preaching of the gospel to every creature 
under heaven (see Col. i. 23, and Rom. xvi. 26); 
jifthly, its acceptance in all the world, and the con- 
sequent gathering of a Catholic (or Universal) Church, 
‘‘ of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues ”’ 
(see Rev. vii. 9); and s¢xthly, the Ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and His session at the right hand of God, 
“till his enemies be made his footstool”’ (see Acts ii. 
34, 35). Stated in the language of the Apostles’ Creed,}, 
these doctrines are—I believe . . . in Jesus Christ, 

God’s] only Son, our Lord, Who was conceived by the 
oly Ghost, Born of the ‘Virgin Mary. . . . The third 
day he rose again from the dead, He ascended into 
heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. . .. I believe in the Holy Ghost; The 
holy Catholic Church; The Forgiveness of sins.”’ 


46. Quesivon.—What spirit will these great doctrines, 
if heartilyembraced, stir within us ? 
Answer.—A spirit of joy and praise, in the thought 
of 7" the glorious things which God hath done for our 
souls. 


47. Question.—And how ought this spirit of joy and 
praise to express itself in our method of reciting 
the Christian Creeds ? 

Answer.—By song, which is the natural vehicle of 
praise. 


48. Questton.—Are the Creeds in the Book of Common 
Prayer appointed to be sung? 
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Answer.—Not necessarily. An option is given either 
to “sing” or “say”? them. But as in “ The Order for 
Morning Prayer,”’ and in ‘‘ The Order of the Adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion,” “singing” is named 
before “saying” (‘“ Zhen shall be sung or said the 
Apostles’ Creed ;”’ ‘“‘ Upon these Feasts ... shall be 
sung or said at Morning Prayer . . . the Creed of 
Saint Athanasius ;” “ The Gospel ended, shall be sung 
or said the Creed following;”) we conclude that 
“singing ’”’ is the method of recitation to which the 
Church gives the preference. 


49. Question.—In what new and attractive aspect would 
the compliance with this order for singing them 
present the Creeds ? 

Answer.—In the aspect of hymns of praise. Their 
controversial character would be for the moment dropped 
by the mind, and we should regard them as “ triumph- 
songs of heaven,” cheering onward, as with martial 
music, the soldiers of Christ, who “‘ manfully fight under 
his banner against sin, the world, and the devil.” 
“For the joy of the Lordeis our strength.” (See Neh. 
viii. 10.) 


WBossrhle 
teferenie of 
the words 
‘pillar of the 
truth’ to the 
pular of fire 
and of the 
cloud. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CHURCH GUIDING INTO AND 
ILLUSTRATING THE TRUTH. 


“And the Bord will create upon ebery dwelling-place of 
SAount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and 
smoke by Dap, and the shining of a flaming fire bp 
night,”—ISALAH IV. 5. 


HE reader will remember that we are now con- 
sidering the relations of the Church of God to 

the Truth of God, as those relations are sketched 
for us by the Apostle Paul, where he calls the 
Church “the pillar and ground of the truth.” The 
notion gained generally from the expression “ pillar 
and pedestal” is that of maintenance and support; 
and it was pointed out in the last Chapter in what 
senses the Church may be said to maintain and 
support the Truth. But we saw that there might 
have been another and more specific allusion in the 
mind of the Apostle, when he termed the Church 
“the pillar of the truth.” He might refer to “the 
pillar of fire and of the cloud”—at once a guiding 
and an illuminating pillar—which went before 
Israel in their march through the wilderness. 
Now the restoration to the people of this “ pillar 


of fire and of the cloud,” after Jerusalem had been 
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“purged” “ by the spirit of judgment and by the xestoration 
spirit of burning,” seems to be foretold in the of ae anv of 
passage of Isaiah which stands at the head of this mii a 
Chapter. This prophecy, like all other Scriptural **"*- 
prophecies, is no doubt rich in meaning, and the 
fulfilment may be expected to repeat itself several 

times, and in several shapes, before it becomes full- 

orbed. But we can hardly be mistaken in think- 

ing that one fulfilment of it will be found in the 
Christian Church, which is the spiritual or true 

Zion. And if so, “the cloud and smoke by day,” 

and “the shining of a flaming fire by night,” which The guiding 
the Lord will create upon the assemblies of Mount munatng 


Zion, may very properly be taken to express the ibe Church a 


cuiding and illuminating functions of the Church, Eiment of ius 
mm reference to the true sense of Holy Scripture, ae 
of which we dre now to speak. 

“Guidance and illumination as to the true 
sense of Holy Scripture.” "Perhaps there are some 
who honestly think that we need no such guid- 
ance or illumination, beyond what is supplied by gbyection 
our natural faculties, and a moderate amount of #2 that, 


in orber to 
general education. Instead of saying with the Puy emp- 
Ethiopian nobleman, “How can I understand {™% Se want 


no guidance 
what I read, except some man should guide me 2” #28¢ that of 


these people ask, not at all from self. conceit OF tia 
sinful presumption, but because the exigencies of 
a theory seem to demand it of them, and because 
their Protestantism seems to them imperilled by 
any other view of the subject ; “ Why cannot I in- 
terpret Scripture aright for myself by the exercise 
of my own faculties, and dispense altogether with 
human interpretation? Is not Scripture its own 
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sufficient interpreter?” Now, if any principle is 
a sound one, it must admit of being tested by a 
@erucial crucial experiment, and will hold good, if tried in 
experiment 
oposed, an extreme case. If, then, you are sincerely and 
testing Se earnestly convinced of the soundness of this prin- 
= ciple, that the Bible itself, without any sort of 
concurrent explanation, is a sufficient guide into 
its own meaning; I ask whether you are ready to 
risk something—say the faith of your child—upon 
your conviction? It is open to any parents who 
wish to do so to make the experiment. Only 
Zetachilu they must make it honestly (which in a Christian 
be brought 
up tnthout Country it might not be easy to do), and steadily 
matic, refuse to let the child’s mind be biassed by any 
mun F epall ke Sort of religious instruction. Neither his mother, 
astsany nor any one else, is ever to mention to him God 
tas. =o Jesus or the Holy Spirit; he inust never be 
bidden to pray, or have one single word said to 
him as to what prayer is; nor must he even be 
told that there is a future state of existence in 
store for him, the character of which will depend 
upon his conduct. Yes! if the Bible is really and 
truly quite capable of being its own interpreter, it 
can need no more the explanations of a mother, 
than those of a priest or minister of religion. "We 
will, however, because that was postulated by 
Get hme yourself, give your child a fair secular education, 
city ag ~=—nay, will even teach him to read Greek, which 
terete 2 88 is the original language of the New Testament, 
euuration, __and we will assume that there is nothing defec- 
tive in his mental powers, and that he is quite up 
to the average mark in point of ability. And 
then, when he has reached his twenty-first birth- 
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day, and we may hope that his judgment is 
matured, is to be made upon this unbiassed, un- 
prejudiced, unprepossessed mind, the great ex- a ie age ot 
periment. Then for the first time you are to la Bible 
bring forth the Bible (the name of which he has hits, 
never heard before), and place it in his hands ant bm - 
with a solemn charge; “My son, this is the fern rom 
written Word of God. It contains all truth 
necessary to our salvation. You know the ori- 

ginal tongue, in which the more important por- 

tion of the volume was written. Take it, and 

study it for yourself, and make out the truth 

from it.” ... Can you conceive for a moment 

that, with the very best intentions, he will suc- 

ceed? What has he got to make out? What 

are the most important elements of this “ truth,” 

which he is t® derive into his own mind by the 

mere study of the Scriptures? Probably the Cetin 
doctrines of the Trinitf and the Atonement. fd to bo thi, 
Well; will he rise from the study ef the Bible a eon mpal 
sound believer in the Son’s co-equality and co-™ ee 
eternity with the Father, (a most vital doctrine 

for if Jesus be not God, where is the sufficiency of 

His Atonement ?) or in the substitutional character 

of the Blessed Saviour’s sufferings? Do you not 

see that in order to understand the Scriptures at 

all, or to any purpose, a certain group of religious 

ideas must be formed in the mind, which the Bible 
assumes to be already formed, and to which it ap- 

peals, and which therefore must be obtained from 

another source? For example; our unprejudiced 

youth, on whom the experiment is to be made, 

opens the Book we have given him, and reads its 
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first words: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” Well; it is only one 
verse. But even this one verse assumes previous 
knowledge, not to be gained from the Book itself. 
It assumes that there is a God, and that you, the 
reader of the book, grant it. The Bible never 
proves God, never attempts to demonstrate His 
existence ; it only says that the man who denies 
His existence is a fool, but does nothing to reason 
that man out of his folly. I must have an idea 
of God, then, before I can understand even the 
first verse of my Bible. And the idea must be 
borrowed from something outside the Bible As 
a fact, the idea comes to us partly from our reason 
and conscience,—but very mainly also from the 
instructions which we have received when young, 
and which have put into definite‘ shape the in- 
timations of reason and conscience. We have 
been assured very early in life that there is one 
God, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; His 
power and wisdom, we were told, were shown in 
making the stars and trees and flowers, and His 
goodness in showering upon us natural blessings, 
and in sending His Son to redeem us. And we 
were further assured that this great Being will 
judge us for our actions, and reward the good and 
punish the wicked. And thus was developed an 
idea in our minds, which is necessary to our 
understanding of the first verse of our Bibles. 
But it never could have been developed, without 
some teaching outside the Book itself. And this 
teaching was that of the Church—first, of a 
Christian mother, bringing her children up in the 
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nurture and admonition of the Lord, and then 
subsequently, as the time drew on for our Con- 
firmation, of a Christian Minister. 

But possibly some of my thinking hearers are 
still not quite satisfied as to the necessity of ad- 
mitting any human interpretation for the right 
understanding of Holy Scripture. You ask, per- That all the 


f 
haps, in reference to those doctrines of our Faith } the ath hare 


to which I have adverted; “ Must we not allow ol See 
that the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atone- imply that 
ment are to be found in Holy Scripture?” Most gate thee 
assuredly they are to be found there; and, when fume“ 
found, they are as two great keys, which unlock 

and open the meaming of the entire volume. But 

the question is not whether they are to be found 

there, but whether they are to be found without 

any guidance or help. In the British Museum, sruittess 
or in the Bodleian Libfary, there are, we will say, gust oetk 
at least a hundred editions of the works of Shak- bear 
spere. So that those grand repertdties of books jg “alg ia 
have no lack of copies of our greatest writer ;— "4" >" 
Shakspere is found there in profusion. But I 
exceedingly question whether, if you were shut 

up in the Bodleian Library alone, and left to find 
Shakspere by the exercise of your own faculties, 

you would succeed. You would ask for the index, 

or you would inquire for the librarian. You 

might and would forget the service they had 
rendered you, when you had seized and begun to 

devour your literary treasure; but nevertheless 

they would have been quite indispensable to 

you. And similarly a librarian and an index 

have always been found indispensable to the 
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ascertainment of the true sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the librarian being the Church, Jewish or 
Christian, and the index that traditional inter- 
pretation, which has followed the Word of God 
down the stream of time, and which has always 
been a God-given light under which the Scrip- 
tures have been read. That we all habitually 
avail ourselves of this interpretation is a fact, 
whether we like it or no. And if we were to 
ignore this interpretation, we should cut our- 
selves off from a large amount of comfort and 
edification, and remove the only key we have 
to the meaning of certain passages. Take one or 
two instances. In order to light up the narrative 
of the Fall with any sort of moral meaning, you 
must suppose that the serpent was not a mere 


- beast of the field, but the devil usizig the serpent 


as his instrument. But how do you know that it 
was so? There is not a vestige of the fact in the 
sacred narrative itself. Ifyou persist in going by 
the letter of Genesis, you have no warrant what- 
ever for saying that the devil appeared at all to 
our first parents. St. John, it is true, in the very 
latest book of the New Testament, does call Satan 
that “primeval serpent,” from which a believer 
in and reader of the New Testament might gather 
that the serpent which appeared at the Fall was 
something more than he seemed tobe. But must 
we not suppose that long before the Revelation 
was written, every member of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches perfectly understood who the 
serpent was, that plays so very prominent a 
part in the history of our race? Was St. Paul 
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ignorant who the serpent was, when he wrote, “I 
fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should be 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ”? 
—Whence then did Jews and Christians, and St. 
Paul among the rest, obtain the information that 
the serpent was in reality the great enemy of man- 
kind? There is no means of answering that ques- 
tion but by supposing that the Old Testament 
came down to them, not floating in a vacuum, 
but wrapped round with an atmosphere of tradi- 
tional sentiments and explanations. 

But we shall perceive the existence of this at- 
mosphere still more clearly, if we proceed a little 
further in the history. Immediately upon the Fall 
was issued what is called the first Prophecy. It m Be gin 
pleases us to call it the first Prophecy; but, as it sf the 
stands in the narrative, it is really nothing else than eamecng 
the sentence of the Lord*°God upon the serpent, in tsoman, 
which are incidentally introduced ¢hese very enig- 
matical words of comfort to the woman: “ The 
woman’s seed shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” A preacher, preaching on this 
text, would, without hesitation, interpret Christ 
(the Virgin-born) to be the woman’s seed—the 
bruising of the heel of Christ to be the sufferings 
which His lower nature should undergo from 
wicked men, instigated by wicked spirits,—and 
the bruising of the serpent’s head to be the 
crushing of the devil’s power by the Saviour’s 
death and resurrection; and his congregation 
would receive his interpretation as assuredly 
true, and as the right use to be made of the 
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net obtains PASsage. But whence did he and they get it? 
iiae, Certainly not from the letter of the Bible. I 
am not aware that it is ever said of the woman’s 
seed (though it is of Abraham’s) that by that ex- 
pression Christ is meant. Your son, whom you 
have brought up with a good secular education, 
but without any hereditary religious ideas, could 
by no possibility make out from the document that 
nor couty Christ was meant. And if, in the perversity of his 
peribing the SCepticism, he chose to laugh outright at your idea 
wiatiin'g, that the sufferings of Christ at the hands of the 
au fen tke devil, and His glorious triumphs over the devil, 
Smptures. are enigmatically foretold in those words, and to 
insist that there was nothing in them at all beydnd 
the natural antipathy which men (all of whom are 
born of woman) feel for serpents,—an antipathy 
which leads them, when they see a snake in the 
grass, to trample on its head; in the endeavour to 
do which the creature niay sometimes turn and 
sting them in the heel,—you could say nothing at 
all from the letter of Scripture to disprove his 
view and prove your own. What would you say 
tohim? You would probably say, “ You are very 
perverse; you reject an interpretation which all 
Christendom has agreed to put upon the passage.” 
And he would not unreasonably reply; “ You told 
me the Book would speak for itself, and be an 
abundantly sufficient guide into its own mean- 
ing. If so, of what service can the judgment of 
Christendom be to me? I maintain there is 
nothing here but a saying about serpents and 
men; true enough, no doubt, but having no 
moral or spiritual bearing whatever.” And he 
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is right. In the letter of the Bible we in vain 
seek for anything more. 

Again; consider how very large a portion of 
most valuable typical teaching we must consent to 
forego, and, consequently, to how great an extent 
the Old Testament must become a dead letter to 
us,—merely interesting as an antiquarian record, 
—if we resolve to be beholden in nowise to that 
traditional interpretation, which, concurrently 
with the Scriptures themselves, the Church, both 
Jewish and Christian, has handed down. 

For instance, what possible connexion with the The tmpical 

on a 


great subject of Good Friday has the first Morning the sanitize 
Lesgon which our Church appoints for that day,— fhe eantee 
the Chapter of Genesis, which records the offering * @"™ 
up of Isaac by his father? A young Sunday- 

school child would give you a ready answer to this 
question. “The Chapter is appropriated to Good 
Friday,” he would say, “because on that day God 

gave up His dear Son to suffer death upon the 

cross for the sins of the whole world, and Abra- 

ham’s sacrificing Isaac is a figure or type of God’s 

doing this. And just as the wood, whereon he 

was to be offered, was carried by Isaac, so our be- 

loved Lord was made to carry His wooden cross 

to the place of execution, before He was stretched 

upon it to be crucified.” Nobody educated in the 

usual way, under the light of traditional Christian 
sentiments, doubts that Isaac is an eminent type, 

or questions that his carrying the cloven wood is 

a typical particular; but the Bible itself never tells must te 
us anything of the sort. And if any one should Bineists te 


choose to maintain that Isaac is not a type of Christ Sinpetng. 


oc aul’s 
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at all, there is nothing in the letter of the Scrip- 
tures to confute him. 

Once more, it is unquestionable, because the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews affirms 


seston that it expressly, that the old patriarchs looked not 


arab a 


cooked not for 


transitory 
promises. 
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for transitory promises,—that Abraham, for ex- 
ample, “looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.” But 
whence did Abraham derive this expectation, 
an expectation which is so vital an element in 
everything deserving the name of religion, that 
we may truly say religion cannot exist with- 
out it? Unless you suppose a communication 
of the fact of eternal life being in store for God’s 
true people to have been made to our first 
parents by the Almighty, and handed down in 
the line of Seth as a thing understood in the 
Patriarchal Church, and as’ the revealed basis of 
all piety, Abraham’s grounds for the expectation 
must have been of the very slenderest. They must 
have been confined to the translation of Enoch, 
the memory of which would, no doubt, be carefully 
preserved, and from which pious men might augur 
the probability of a future state of blessedness for 
those who walked in Enoch’s footsteps. But surely 
only the probability. There was this great argu- 
ment in favour of Enoch’s case being in all respects 
exceptional, that it was markedly exceptional in 
one particular. Enoch was removed; he never 
died. Because Enoch was taken to glory, it would 
not be conclusive to argue that those over whose 
heads the grave did actually close should pass out 
of it again, to become sharers of Enoch’s blessed- 
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ness. And when, in the time of Moses, the written 
Scripture did at length appear, the hints of eternal 

life given in the Pentateuch were so rare and 

so obscure, that without help from some external 
traditional sentiment, some instinctive conscious- 

ness cherished by the people of God, it would 

have been impossible to decipher them. Bishop agence of 
Warburton, in his “Divine Legation,” makes the pe rors nea 
silence of Moses on the subject of eternal life one Beni 
premiss of his rather perverse argument. His ob- 3qae 
ject is to prove the indisputable truth that Moses #8" 
received a divine commission. This he does by 
showing that every great legislator except Moses 

found it necessary, in promulgating his law, to ap- 

peal to eternal sanctions. Moses did not find it 
necessary to do this. He therefore must have 

had something else to fall back upon, in procuring 

the acceptance and 6bservance of his law. And 

what he had to fall back’ upon was the conscious- 

ness of the people that God had ¢ndeed commis- 

sioned him, flowing from their witnessing his 
miracles. No doubt Warburton stretches a point 

to prove his minor premiss. But if eternal life 

had been revealed with any plainness in the Law, 

it would have been utterly impossible to adopt his 

line of argument. 

I need not pursue the subject further, except to Though the 
say that we all, as a fact, deal with the New Eestament 
Testament on entirely the same principles as ezlanaton 
those on which the Church has always dealt with 6b, arin” 


the Old, accepting it, that is, not in its mere letter, eae aig 


but as wrapped round with an atmosphere of tation af of 


traditional interpretation. Of course it is, in its {°c 


interpret tf. 
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very nature, far more explicit and plain, far less 

enigmatical and obscure, than the earlier volume ; 

but still we accept very many things in our system 

of doctrine and practice which, while they may 

be very plausibly supported by the New Testa- 

ment, still could never be found in the mere text 

of it, except with the help of the traditional inter- 

pretation, which the practice of the early Church 

The substitu. puts upon it. The observance of Sunday (I am 

tots Bey not speaking of the Sabbath, but of the Lord’s 

Sates, Day), an observance which we rightly prize and 

sanctiacation, Cherish,—where is it made incumbent upon us by 

the law of Christ our Saviour, unless you will 

admit the general sense of the early Church as 

throwing light upon the Lord’s mind? If you rest 

the principle of the observance (as you may rea- 

notohere sonably do) on the fourth Commaadment, still 

pence ix you must show some reason for shifting the ob- 

Cedtament. servance from Saturday to Sunday. “ God blessed 

and sanctified the seventh day,” not the first. 

And the only reason you can possibly show for 

the change of day is the general sense of the 

Church throughout the world, that the Lord’s Re- 

surrection having fallen on the first day of the 

week, was a sufficient justification for the trans- 

fer, Again, we prize dearly Infant Baptism, as 

Bilin as on sealing our little ones for the Lord, and bringing 

Gutman them under the gracious influences of His Spirit, 
prescription, ° . 

but on tram- before consciousness dawns. But while we may 

tang see and do support Infant Baptism out of the New 

ima. Testament, no one can say with truth that he 

finds it in the letter of the volume. The early 


Church had an instinctive sense that it was in 
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accordance with the mind of Christ to baptize 
infants; and they did uniformly baptize them, 
Finding the practice universally prevalent in the 
first few centuries after Christ, and therefore bear- 
ing every trace of derivation from the Apostles 
themselves, we then go to Holy Scripture, and 
find there several passages beautifully consonant 
with it, such as, “ Suffer little children,” etc., and 
the Baptism of whole households recorded in the 
Acts, But we nowhere find any positive rule to 
baptize infants. 

Enough, I trust, has now been said to prove the 
point, which is, that we all (more or less) do as No one alle 
a matter of fact read Scripture in the light of an tue sah 
hereditary transmitted interpretation, and that, if Smehue 


mareet ing 


we are to possess ourselves of its full moral and funds 


spiritual sigwificance, we must read it so. The ex- inerpita. 
periment never was Honestly made of reading the *™ 
Scriptures without note or comment, or without 

such previous prepossession with ctrtain religious 

ideas as virtually is note and comment; and there 

is every reason to believe that, if the experiment 

could be made, it would be a miserable failure 

as regards the arriving at truth. The Ethiopian oste st the 
nobleman was right. He cowld not have under- ailey ae St. 
stood what he read, without “some man” to dtha re 
“ouide” him. St. Philip the Deacon was to rommplarned 
him the representative and accredited agent of ae 
the Church of Christ, which, in reference tote 
God’s Truth, is a guiding and illuminating pillar, mak out 
—leading the way, and giving light. And this 85" 
office the Church fulfils for us, * partly by her 
Creeds and Confessions of Faith, partly by her 
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formularies (which embody a large amount of 
doctrinal teaching), and still more by that trans- 
mitted hereditary meaning of Holy Scripture, 
which she carries down along the ages, and 
which is a sort of instinct or conscience, like 
the Scriptures themselves, widely influential, but 
very difficult to give an account of. 

But we must not omit to remark, in conclusion, 
that if the Holy Scripture needs the explanation 
of the Church, the Church still more needs the 
explanation of Holy Scripture. If in one point 
of view the Church is the pillar and pedestal of 
“the truth,” in another and no less important 
one, “the truth” is (as Chrysostom clearly saw) 
the pillar and pedestal of the Church. I receive 
the Holy Scriptures in the first instance on the 
testimony of the Church. I read them under the 
light which the Church transmits. All this is 
indisputable. But, on the other hand, how can 


* the Church explain what she is, or what autho- 


The office, 
authoritp, 
history, and 
existence of 


Scripture. 


rity she has, without an ‘appeal to Holy Scrip- 
ture? “You call yourself the Church,” the 
person approached by her might say; “but ‘what 
is a Church? what account can you give of your- 
self, or of the authority with which you profess 
to have been invested? I know nothing about 
you at present.” It is of course utterly impos- 
sible to answer such questions without the Book, 
—more impossible even than it would be to 
understand Scripture without the Church’s com- 
mentary. The charter and title-deeds of the 
Church are in Scripture; and if you remove 
Scripture, you cut away the very pillar and 
pedestal of the Church. 
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The sum is, that both the Holy Scriptures and 
the Church are God’s witnesses among men, and ayy watz 
that they are mutually necessary to one another, oie 
linked in the closest of bonds. The Church is rctualy 
the ordained teacher of truth, which must reach tn pees ed 
us, in order to be influential with creatures con- 
stituted as we are, through a lwing voice. The 
Holy Scripture is the great criterion of truth, the 
only standard of appeal by which every contro- 
versy must be tried, so that “whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be be- 
lieved as an articleof the faith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation ;” and it has more- 
over this great prerogative, that it is always pure, grectusine 
perfect, infallible, whereas the prejudices and rregiuatiee ot 
passions of men, their controversies and partisan- Sect, 
ships, often grievously deprave the Church, and “Sb. 
render it utterly unlike eyen its primitive model, 
—far more unlike its ideal in thg mind of its 
Founder. “ What God hath joined,” however, 
“let not man put asunder.” 

Let us prize our Bibles above all earthly trea- 
sure, reading (or rather studying) them with gist st 
earnest prayer for God’s Spirit. And let us hold iit 
fast, while studying them, that clue which God inoue 
has given us to their meaning in our Prayer- 
Book, which for us embodies and represents the 
teaching of the Church, “the pillar and ground of 
the truth,” at once supporting and illustrating it. 
This signification of the Prayer-Book we shall 
exhibit in our last Chapter. 


T 
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Catechtom on Chap. EX. 


1. Catechist.—We are now to consider the ideas yielded 
by the words, “ the pillar and ground of the truth,” 
on the hypothesis that the Apostle, in using them, is 
alluding to the pillar of fire and of the cloud, which 
journeyed before the children of Israel in the 
wilderness. State once again what those ideas 
are. 

Answer.—That the Church guides into the Truth, 
and throws light upon it; because the pillar of a cloud 
led the people the way by day, and the pillar of fire 
gave them light by night. (See Exod. xiii. 21.) 


2. Question.—Where do we find a promise of the 
restoration of this pillar of fire and of the cloud? 
Answer.—In Isaiah iv. 5: “And the Lord will 
create upon every dwelling-place of mount Zion, and 
upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and 
the shining of a flaming fire by night.” 


3. Question.—Are we to logqk for the fulfilment of 
this promise in Gospel times ? 

Answer.—It would appear so. The heading of the 
chapter, in the Authorized Translation of the Bible, is, 
“In the extremity of evils, Christ's kingdom shall be 
a sanctuary.” 


4. Catechist.—The context of this passage then con- 
cerns Christ’s kingdom, or, in other words, the 
Church. And probably the Church is meant by 
the term “mount Zion” in the verse before us. 
If this be so, what will be the interpretation of 
the ‘‘cloud and smoke by day, and the shining 
of a flaming fire by night ”’ ? 

Answer.—These words will find their fulfilment in 
the guiding and illuminating functions of the Church, 
by which she indicates the true sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture. She not only recommends, exhibits, and defends 
the Truth, but also guides into the knowledge of it, and 
throws light upon it. 
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5. Question.—For us, who live since the Canon of the 
New Testament has been completed, what 2s “ the 
Truth ?” 

Answer.—The volume of the Holy Scriptures. 


6. Catechist.—Your assertion is, then, that the Church 
guides us into the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and throws light upon the study of them. 
But there are some who think and assert that the 
Holy Scriptures need no explanation, and are best 
read without note or comment. They suppose 
that all that is required to gain the Truth from the 
volume of the Bible is sufficient intelligence and a 
certain amount of general education, and that, 
where a person is possessed of these qualifications, 
he can make out the Truth for himself, or (at all 
events), make it out so far as is sufficient for his 
own edification and salvation, without further help 
or guidance. Scripture, they say, is its own suffi- 
cient interpreter. How would you deal with views 
like these@ 

Answer.—I should posnt out that no good and de- 
vout person does ever, as @ fact, trust the Bible to 
interpret itself, however much he may, insist theoreti- 
cally upon the position that Holy Scripture is its own 
sufficient interpreter. 


7. Questton.—What do you mean? 

Answer.—I mean that people would not act upon 
this theory, where something valuable had to be risked 
in acting upon it, thereby showing that they have no 
real practical belief in what they maintain. It is said 
that a divine, who in the year 1860 had made up his 
mind, from the study of unfulfilled Prophecy, that the 
end of the world would eome about in 1870, after- 
wards went and took a house upon a long lease for 
ninety-nine years, at the expiration of which, if his 
theory of unfulfilled Prophecy were true, the earth 
ought to have been laid in ashes for eighty-nine years. 
He cannot really have believed his own prediction, 
though he may have persuaded himself that he did so. 
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And, in like manner, no one acts as if he believed that 
the Bible is its own sufficient interpreter, however ear- 
nestly he may maintain that position in argument. 


8. Question.— What specially are you alluding to? 

Answer.—To the fact that every one, in educating 
children, thinks it right and necessary to give them, 
along with the Bible itself, that explanation of it which 
is currently received among Christians. 


9. Question.—If people really believed that the Bible 
(with the help of a good general education) is its 
own sufficient interpreter, what experiment on 
their children ought they to be contented to 
make ? 

Answer.—That of bringing them up until they reach 
an age to judge for themselves, without instilling into 
their minds a single religious idea. 


10. Question.—-But why are they bound to go so far as 
this, if they desire to be consistent ? 
Answer.—Because, by instilling a tingle religious 
idea, they are in fact putting un explanation upon the 
Bible, and anticipating what the child ought hereafter 
to get from the Bible for himself. 


11. Questzon.— Are these people on their own theory 
doing something, not only superfluous, but posi- 
tively mischievous and wrongful, when they instil 
religious ideas into the minds of children ? 

Answer.—Yes; because they are biassing them 
towards certain religious opinions of their own, before 
the judgment can possibly be matured. If God has 
not provided us with any living guide or instructor, 
but wills us to gain all our religious knowledge for our- 
selves out of a book which He has caused to be written, 
it must surely be wrong as well as harmful to interfere 
with His method, by prepossessing the minds of children 
with any religious sentiments whatsoever, before they 
come to an age to examine the Bible for themselves. 

If, on the other hand, God has provided a guide and 

instructor for both young and old, and has made His 
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instructions necessary for the right understanding of 
His Holy Word, it must be very perilous to dispense 
with the services of this guide. 


12. Question.—As general propositions are often apt to 
mislead, and as the question before us is a grave 
one, in which it would be very serious to be misled 
in either direction, will you mention one or two 
Scriptural doctrines of the utmost importance, 
which could not be obtained from the mere letter 
of Scripture without collateral explanation ? 

Answer.—I may mention the doctrine of the Holy 

Trinity, and that of Christ’s Atonement, 


13. Question.—What circumstance would make the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity very hard to find in 
Holy Scripture, without some previous doctrinal 
training ? . 

Answer.—The circumstance that the doctrine is, if 
we except the controverted and very doubtful text in 

St. John’s lsteKpistle (v. 7), nowhere explicitly stated 

in terms in the Bible. ¢ 


14, Question.—But if the Holy Scriptures do not ex- 
pressly state it, do they contain it? 

Answer.—Most assuredly they do: only they give it 
us piecemeal, and by continual references to it and 
assumptions of it. There are many passages’ in which 
Christ is expressly said to be Divine. Other passages ? 
clearly intimate the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. And 
yet we are repeatedly warned, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, that there is but one God.* The combina- 
tion of the truths taught in these various passages 
results in the doctrine of the Trinity. Then again 
there are many passages which assume and refer to, 
though they do not expressly state, the doctrine. Such 





1 As John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 47; Heb. i. 8, 10 
Isa. ix. 6; Acts xx. 28, and many others. 

2 As Acts v. 3, 4; Acts xxvin. 25, 26; with Isa. vi. 3, 
9, etc. etc. 

8 As Deut. vi. 4; St. Mark xii. 29; 1 Cor. vii.4; Isa. 
xliv. 8, etc. etc. 
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are the prescribed form of Baptism (St. Matt. xxviii. 
19); the Apostolic Benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 14); and 
the text, ‘“ Jehovah our Elohim is one Jehovah” (Deut. 
vi. 4; and St. Mark xii. 29); literally, ‘the Lord our 
Gods is one Lord.” So that this grand doctrine may 
be most clearly and certainly proved from Scripture, 
though it is nowhere stated in terms there. 


15. Question.—Can you give any illustration of a doc- 
trine being really and certainly contained in a 
document, which yet is never expressly stated 
there ? 

Answer.—I think I can. Let us imagine some book, 
which contains all the Acts of the British Legislature 
for a single year. The doctrine of the English Con- 
stitution, and of the respective powers of the Sovereign, 
the Lords, and the Commons, might be made out from 
such a book, though it would not be in its province to 
make a formal statement of the doctrine. e should 
find that in all cases, after a Bill had passed one 
House, it was considered (and,occasionally altered) by 
the other, and that, when jt had passed both Houses, it 
was invariably submitted to the Sovereign for the Royal 
Assent. And taus we might make out, by comparing 
different parts of the volume, the full doctrine of the 
English Constitution, and of the checks upon legislative 
action which it involves. 


16. Catechist.—If this illustration is just, it would seem 
that Holy Scripture is designed rather to prove 
the Truth than to teach it. Is this so? 

Answer.—It is, The Bible assumes the existence of 

a living instructor in the Truth, who will indoctrinate 
us into the rudiments of it, and refer us to the Scrip- 
tures themselves for the proof of what he teaches. If 
the instructor is dispensed with, and the disciple thrown 
back merely on the Bible and his natural faculties, he 
will be very liable to stumble, almost certain to do so 
as regards those more recondite definitions of doctrine, 
which the Church’s experience of heresies has shown 
her to be necessary, and has taught her to make. 
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17. Questton.— Why would a person, into whose mind 
no religious ideas had been instilled in childhood, 
almost certainly fail to find the true doctrine of 
the Atonement in Holy Scripture ? 

Answer.—Because the idea of atonement belongs to 
a group of ideas, which the reader of Holy Scripture is 
assumed to have ready formed in his mind, before he 
comes to the perusal of the Volume. Expiation made 
by the sufferings and death of an innocent victim for 
the sins of the guilty, is an idea which we catch, each 
one of us, from the atmosphere of religious tradition, 
which wraps us round in our childhood, and we read 
our New Testaments under the light which that tradi- 
tion furnishes. If this light were not shining upon us, 
we should be puzzled to know what to make of such 
inspired statements as these, which at present are the 
comfort and joy of our hearts ;—‘ Behold the Lamb of 

God, which taketh away the sin of the world” (St. 

John i. 29); “ He was wounded for our transgressions, 

he was bruised¢ for our iniquities; the chastisement of 

our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed” (Isa. lili. 5); ‘Ghrist died for our sins, 
according to the scriptures’’ (1 Cor. xv. 3); “ Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree” (1 Peter ii. 24); ‘Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins’”’ (1 John iv. 10); ‘‘ Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood’ (Rev. i. 5). 


18. Catechist.—You say that before a man can under- 
stand the Bible, he must have a mind furnished 
with certain ideas, which ideas the Bible assumes 
as known and admitted. Show that the Bible in 
its earliest verse assumes a truth, which must be 
drawn from some other source than the Bible 
itself, 

Answer.—Let us suppose that a mother, without ever 
having told her child anything about God, reads to 
the child the first verse of the Bible, under the belief 
that the Bible itself will teach him all it is necessary 
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for him to know—* In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.’’ The child would certainly ask, 
‘‘ Mother, who is God?” And when the mother ex- 
plains that God is a Being of infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, who holds our life in His hand, and from 
whom flows our every blessing, an intelligent child 
might naturally ask, ‘‘ How do you know there ts such 
a Being, a8 you say you have never seen Him?”’ And 
this question cannot be answered out of the Bible. 
The Bible assumes the existence of God, but does not 
prove it. It speaks to those who admit the existence 
of God, and have an idea of Him already formed in 
their minds. The Bible seeks to exalt this idea, to 
elevate it, to purify it, to make it worthier, and grander, 
and more attractive idea than it ordinarily is (a very 
large part of the Bible is occupied in doing this), but 
it never offers a proof of God’s existence. It simply 
says, that to deny the existence of God is sheer folly 
(See Psalm liii. 1). 


19. Question.— Whence then, if we are not taught it 
by the Bible, do we derive the conviction that 
thereisa God? “° 

Answer.—Feom the intimations of conscience, which 

assures us of the existence of a Righteous Governor, 
‘who will render to every man according to his works,”’ 
and from the works of nature, which lead us to the 
conclusion of a great First Cause. The existence of 
God proves itself to our conscience and reason, which 
are so constructed that we cannot but believe in a 
Superior Being. And these intimations of the reason 
and conscience are developed and put into shape by 
the teaching we received in our childhood. That 
there is a God, all good, all wise, who controls and 
governs us, and sees all our most secret thoughts, was 
an idea instilled into us before any other. 


20. Catechist.—But surely, if the more important doc- 
trines of the Faith are really and truly contained 
in Holy Scripture, and repeatedly inculcated there, 
any one will be able to find them for himself, who 
has a fair amount of intelligence and education ? 
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Answer.—I do not deny that he may find them easily, 
if he avails himself, or in times past has availed him- 
self, of the appointed guidance. A man brought up in 
the ordinary way, under the instruction of parents, 
tutors, and Christian Ministers, one who has always 
breathed the atmosphere of religious thought which 
circulates throughout the Church, and which is more 
or less inhaled by all of us, whether we will or no, will 
find no difficulty whatever in laying his hand upon the 
Scripture proofs of the Trinity and the Atonement. 
But that is not the case supposed. We are imagining 
the case of one who is thrown upon the study of the 
Bible, with his mind an absolute blank as to all religious 
ideas (a case never actually realized to the fullest ex- 
tent), and we say of such an one that he simply would 
not know what to make of the Bible, and that, though 
he might read the texts (among many others), which 
contain the more vital doctrines, he could not appre- 
ciate their importance or central position, nor indeed 
understand them. 


21. Question.—Can you compare his dilemma to any- 
thing which may illustrate it ? 

Answer.—It somewhat resembles the case of a man 
shut up alone in a vast library, to find a copy of a famous 
author, of whose writings several hundred copies exist, 
scattered up and down the library. 


22. Question.—What would such a person want, in 
order to get at the work of which he was in 
search ? 

Answer.—He would want the librarian, or the index, 
or perhaps both. 


23. Question.—In ascertaining the true sense of Holy 
Scripture, what corresponds to the librarian? 
Answer.—The Church, which is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” 


24. Question.—And what to the index? 
Answer.—The traditional interpretation, which has 
from time immemorial been current in the Church. 
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25. Catechist.—Many people look with great suspicion 
upon this traditional interpretation. Why could 
it not be dispensed with? 

Answer.—Because it is absolutely necessary to the 
understanding of certain passages, and to the profitable 
understanding of others. 


26. Catechist.—Show this by giving an example. 

Answer.—We read in Gen. iil of the serpent’s 
seducing our first mother, (and through her our first 
father,) from her allegiance to God. And in 2 Cor. 
xi. 3, where the Apostle speaks of the serpent’s 
“beguiling Eve through his subtilty,” the same 
phraseology is adopted. Every child who reads the 
story of the Fall, is told without hesitation that the 
serpent, who successfully decoyed our first parents, was 
the Devil, taking the form of a serpent. And unless 
we suppose it to be so, the narrative loses its moral, 
and its consistency with the plan of salvation as de- 
veloped in other parts of Holy Scripture. But it is 
never said in the narrative that the serpent was the 
Devil, nor is the slightest hint dropped to that effect. 
A traditional interpretation ‘has come down side by side 
with the narratiwe, which is absolutely necessary to 
make it instructive and edifying. 


27. Catechist.—But surely, without the help of this 
traditional interpretation, you might infer with 
certainty that the serpent was the devil from 
Rev. xii. 9, where St. John expressly calls the 
Devil the primeval (or aboriginal) Serpent: “ And 
the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world.” 

Answer.—No doubt a person possessed of the Book 
of Revelation, and believing in its genuineness and 
inspiration, might feel satisfied from that single expres- 
sion that it was the Devil who, under the form of a 
serpent, conducted the temptation of our first parents, 
But the Book of Revelation is in point of date among 
the latest books of the Bible; and it is quite impossible 
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to suppose that believers, before the Book of Revela- 
tion was written, were ignorant who this serpent was, 
or that the Corinthians did not understand St. Paul to 
mean the Devil, when he wrote to them about the ser- 
pent, ‘who beguiled Eve through his subtilty.” St. 

aul, using as he does at all times “ great piainness 
of speech” (see 2 Cor. iii. 12), would certainly have 
been more explicit, had he felt that there was the 
smallest chance of his being misunderstood. But 
every Christian at Corinth was perfectly aware who 
the serpent in Genesis was, without being told. Side 
by side with the books of the Old Testament, had come 
down a traditional interpretation of them, which the 
Jews unhesitatingly received, and which the Apostles 
handed on to their Christian converts, when they placed 
these books in their hands. 


28. Catechist.—Give another instance, in which we 
are entirely dependent on the traditional interpre- 
tation, for a right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures. , 

Answer.—The explanation which every Christian 
puts upon the first promise of a Redeemer really comes, 
not from Scripture itself, but from a tradition which has 
for ages found currency m the Church. 


29. Question.— What explanation do you mean? 
Answer.—That which is always given of Gen. iii. 15. 
That by “the seed of the woman” is meant Christ, 
who was born of a pure Virgin. That ‘the seed of the 
serpent’ means wicked men, instigated by devils. 
That “the seed” of Christ means believers in Him. 
That ‘the head” of the serpent denotes his chief seat 
of power. That “the heel” of Christ denotes his lower 
(or human) nature. That the bruising of the serpent’s 
head denotes the extinction of his power. That the 
bruising of Christ’s heel denotes what He suffered in 
His human nature from the enmity of men and devils. 
None of these explanations are given either in the 
narrative itself, or in any other part of Holy Scripture. 
Indeed we are never told in Scripture that by “the 
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seed of the woman” is meant Jesus Christ, which is 
the foundation of the other explanations, and without 
which key to the meaning the passage loses all its moral 
and spiritual significance, and degenerates into a trivial 
description of the instinctive antipathy which men feel 
for serpents, the way in which a snake injures a man, 
and in which the man retaliates. 


80. Catechist—But all Christians will tell you, with 
one accord, that this great prophecy respecting 
‘the seed of the woman”’ speaks of much higher 
things than the mutual hostility of men and ser- 

ents. 
yeaa in other words, the Christian Church 
assures me that this is the true meaning of the passage, 
and the meaning I ought to accept. It does so, I know. 

But as the Bible does not tell me so, I find that some- 

thing outside the Bible itself is necessary for the right 

understanding of the holy Volume, that it is not, as is 
sometimes pretended, self-interpreting. 


31. Question.—Can you show how the principle that 
nothing but Scriptuve itself can be accepted in 
the interpretation of Scripture, and that no tradi- 
tional comments can be admitted, would deprive 
us of many edifying types, and evacuate many of 
the Old Testament histories of their evangelical 
meaning ? 

Answer.—Isaac is one instance in point. Joseph 
would be another. Neither of these patriarchs is any* 
where expressly said to have been a type of Christ. 

But it is abundantly clear, and indeed generally acknow- 

ledged, that both of them were so. Every child is” 

taught that Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac is a typg of 

God the Father’s giving His Only-Begotten Son to be 

a sacrifice for the sins of the world; that Isaac’s 

acquiescence is a type of Christ’s cheerful and zealous 

compliance (see St. John x. 18); that the wood being 
laid upon Isaac is typical of Christ bearing the cross, 
and that Isaac’s being laid upon the wood is a type of 
the Crucifixion of Christ. None of these things are 
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said in the narrative; nor can we find any text in the 
Bible which explicitly calls Isaac a typical character. 
And yet we make no question of the fact. It is a 
traditional interpretation, which has come down to us 
concurrently with the Scriptures. And if we reject it, 
we leave large tracts of the Old Testament without any 
special Christian significance. Accept it, and those 
passages are lighted up with a new and beautiful 
meaning. 


$2. Question.—Is there any warrant for saying that 
the Church of England regards Isaac as a typical 
character ? 

Answer.—Unquestionably she does so. For the 
Church of England appoints the account of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac to be read as the first Lesson at Morning 
Prayer on Good Friday. Now, unless the sacrifice of 
Isaac was typical of the Sacrifice of Christ, there would 
be no reason or appropriateness in this arrangement. 


83. Question.—What must pious Jews of old have 
\ found in he Law of Moses, which is never clearly 
expressed there, and which they must have gained 
therefore from traditional comments and interpre- 
tations, handed down with the Law? 
Answer.—-The great doctrine of eternal life after 
death. 


34. Question.— How do we know for certain that they 
did look for eternal life after death? 

Answer.—Because the Apostle Paul tells us so in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews. Speaking of Abraham he 
says; “‘ He looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God” (Heb. xi. 10). 
And more generally: ‘‘ These all” (he has mentioned 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Sarah) 
‘died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
thein, and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they 
that say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country. And truly, if they had been mindful of that 
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country from whence they came out, they might have 
had opportunity to have returned. But now they 
desire a better country, that is, an heavenly: where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for 
he hath prepared for them a city” (Heb. xi. 13-17). 
We may say without hesitation that ali holy men 
under the Old Testament Dispensation shared in the 
same expectations, and were lifted above the world by 
the same bright hopes. As our Seventh Article says: 
“They are not to be heard, which feign that the old 
Fathers did look only for transitory promises.” 


35. Catechist.—To begin with Abraham, whom you 
mentioned first, and who lived before the earliest 
Books of the Old Testament were composed. 
Whence shall we suppose that he derived his 
assurance of eternal life after death? 

Answer.—He can only have derived it with any cer- 
tainty from some Divine communication, probably made 
originally to our first parents in connexion with the 
promise respecting the seed of the woman, and handed 
down by tradition in the family of Seth.’ 


36. Question.—Might not Abraham have augured from 
the fact of the translation of Enoch, that some 
bright and ‘glorious future was in store for the true 
children of God? 

Answer.—Doubtless he might. But, as Enoch never 
did die, but “was translated that he should not see 
death’ (Heb. xi. 5), his case would not be parallel 
with that of the rest of mankind; and from it alone 
Abraham could hardly have augured that eternal life 
after death would be his own portion, and that of other 
pious and devout persons. Death seemed to extinguish 
the existence of men. Why should it not be as it seemed ? 


87. Catechist.—In speaking of Abraham, we have been 
speaking of a period before the Pentateuch was 
composed. But even after written Scripture ap- 
Sea in the world, and Moses had published his 

ive Books, was there any express revelation of 
eternal life after death ? 
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Answer.—We seck in vain for any such explicit re- 
velation in the Pentateuch. A future state may be 
assumed by the writer (and indeed it is hard to under- 
stand how a system of religion can have any other 
basis than the doctrine of a future state); it may be 
darkly hinted; but it certainly is not expressed. 


38. Question.—What great theological writer of the 
English Church makes this silence of the Law on 
the subject of a future state one premiss of his 
argument ? 

Answer.—Bishop Warburton, in his “ Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses.”’ 


39. Question.— What is the argument by which War- 
burton seeks to prove that Moses must have received 
a Divine commission, and have béen supported by 
the exercise of supernatural power ? 
Answer.—The argument is this: All other legislators, 
in order to obtain influence over the people, have found 
it necessary to appeal to an eternal recompence of virtue 
and vice in a future state of existence : 
Moses says nothing ef this eternal recompence, and 
yet exerted a greater influenge than any other legislator: 
Therefore, Moses must have had the support of the 
supernatural power of God, and must have been really 
commissioned by Him. 


40. Catechist.—You have shown sufficiently that the 
Old Testament requires a collateral interpretation, 
in order to its being understood aright. But can 
the same thing be said in any measure of the New 
Testament ? 

Answer.—The New Testament is no doubt a much 
plainer and more explicit Revelation than the Old. 
Things which were only hinted at and obscurely in- 
sinuated in the earlier Volume are proclaimed on the 
house-top in the later. More especially, as to the sub- 
ject of which we have recently been speaking, life and 
immortality, which before lay in shadow, are brought 
to light by the Gospel. But still there are certain 
points, and those not unimportant ones, in which the 
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New Testament also needs a traditional comment, in 
order to the right understanding of it. 


41. Catechist.—Mention any such points which occur 
to you. 
Answer.—The observance of the Lord’s Day is one 
such point, and Infant Baptism another. 


42. Catechist.—But surely the observance of the Lord’s 
Day is clearly prescribed by the Fourth Com- 
mandment ? 

Answer.—No. The principle of setting apart a cer- 
tain proportion of our time for direct acts of Worship 
ds prescribed by the Fourth Commandment. But the 
Fourth Commandment orders the observance, not of 
the first, but of the seventh, day of the week. And 
no Christian does observe the seventh day. 


43. Question.—But are there not intimations in the 
New Testament of a special sanctity attaching to 
the first day of the week? 

Answer.—Doubtless there are; but they are only 
intimations, and all of them put together’do not amount 
to anything like a moral obligation. It would appear 
that our Blessed Lord appeared to His disciples after 
the Resurrection on the octave of Easter Day (that is, 
the first Sunday after Easter). (See St. John xx. 26.) 
From Acts xx. 7 we gather that on the first day of the 
week it was the habit of the disciples at Troas to come 
together ‘‘to break bread.” From 1 Oor. xvi. 2 we 
infer that on the first day of the week there was a respite 
from the week’s work, and a quiet period when its gains 
might be computed. And in Rev. i. 10 we read that 
St. John, the beloved disciple, ‘‘ was in the Spirit,” and 
received the Apocalypse, ‘“‘on the Lord’s day.” All 
these passages have their weight in showing that the 
earliest Christians regarded the first day of the week as 
sacred. But there is not a line in Scripture which 
goes to show that the first day ought to be substituted for” 
the seventh, or that the seventh need not be observed, 
since the first has been appropriated to the purposes of 
rest and worship. 
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44. Questton.—From what source then must this sub- 
stitution, so uniformly acquiesced in by Christians, 
have come? 

Answer.—From a tradition of the Universal Church. 
An instinct of the early believers taught them that the 
day of the Resurrection of Christ deserved to be called 
the queen of the days of the week, and that even the 
old legal day of rest must not dispute with it the pre- 
eminence. And this arrangement has come floating 
down to our times in the current of tradition. 


45. Catechist.—But you said that Infant Baptism is 
another observance which we receive very mainly 
on the tradition of the Church. How is this? 

Answer.— Because the Baptism of Infants is never 
literally prescribed in the New Testament; nor is any 
instance of it upon record there. 


46. Question.—Is there anything to be said from Scrip- 
ture in favour of baptizing Infants ? 

Answer.—%es, a very great deal; but nothing 
amounting to actual prescription. We may observe that 
there are several whole hquseholds mentioned as re- 
ceiving Baptism, among which it is improbable that 
there should have been no children; that St. Paul calls 
the children of a believer holy (1 Cor. vii.14), which 
must at least indicate their meetness to receive Baptism, 
even if it does not mean, as is supposed by some early 
commentators, consecrated to God in Baptism by the 
universal usage of the Church ; that the circumstance 
of our Lord having blessed little children at so early 
an age that they could be taken up in His arms (see St. 
Mark x. 16) shows that such children are capable of 
receiving a spiritual blessing; and above all, that under 
the Old Testament dispensation children of eight days 
old were admitted into covenant with God (see Gen. 
- xvii. 12, 18), and that if, under the new and better 
dispensation, this was to be altered, the Apostles, who 
had been reared in the idea of a covenant-relationship 
subsisting between God and the youngest children, 
would surely have warned us of the change, and called 
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our attention to it. But all this falls short of a literal 
command to baptize children, and of an example of 
their being baptized in Apostolic times. 


47. Question.—How then did the custom of baptizing 
Infants establish itself so universally in the Church, 
that no other custom was heard of in the early 
ages ? 

Answer.— Beeause it was in accordance with the in- 
terpretation which the early Church put upon the New 
Testament, and which was carried down along the ages 
in the current of tradition. 


48. Question.— Will you now give a brief summary of 
what it is sought to establish in the Chapter upon 
which you are being examined ? 

Answer.—That we cannot fully understand what we 
read in the Scriptures “except some man should guide”’ 
us into the true meaning of them, and that the appointed 
guide is the Church, in her Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith, in her Formularies of Devotion (which embody 
a large amount of doctrinal teaching), ahd more par- 
ticularly in certain traditionaél interpretations and 
usages, which she hands down to us side by side with, 
and as a commentary upon, the text of Scripture. 


49. Catechist—We have seen in what sense the Church 
is “the pillar and ground of the truth.” But is 
there not also a sense im which the Trath (that is, 
the Holy Scripture) is “the pillar and ground 
of” the Church ? 

Answer.—Most assuredly there is. If Holy Scrip- 
ture requires explanation from the Church, the Church 
still more urgently requires explanation from Holy 
Scripture. For, if it were asked what is the origin of 
the Church, what is the warrant for the Church’s 
authority, nay, what the very meaning of the word 
“Church” is, it would be utterly impossible to answer 
these questions without referring at every step to Holy 
Scripture. The Church’s title-deeds, charter, and 
claims, the whole explanation of what she is and of 
what she professes to be and to do, is to be found in 
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Scripture, and nowhere else. Cut away Scripture, and 
you can no longer give any account of the Church's 
existence and functions. 


50. Questton.—Will you then state with great brevity 
the respective functions of Holy Scripture and of 
the Church, as they have been exhibited in this 
and the preceding Chapter ? 

Answer.—I will. The Church is the ordained teacher 
of Truth; and the Holy Scripture is the only criterion 
of Truth, by which every doctrine of the Church must 
be tried, and only accepted if found to be in con- 
formity with it. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE PRAYER-BOOK AS A COMMENTARY 
ON THE BIBLE. 


“Wherefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which pe habe been taught, whether by word, or our 
epistle.”—2 THESS. 11. 15. 


iG the last Chapter it was pointed out how the 

volume of the Holy Scriptures has come into 

The necessity OUT hands, not, as I ventured to express it, sur- 
fromm Tounded by a vacuum, but floating in an atmos- 
ment i phere of traditional sentiments and explanations. 
for ti fk The proof of this was more largely developed in the 
sanving case of the Old Testament than in that of the New. 
fences But it holds good almost equally of the later 
’ volume. Let any one who can do so (and it de- 
mands some effort of mind) strip himself quite 
bare in imagination of all such help towards the 
understanding of the New Testament as is derived 
from the sentiments, customs, and observances 
which have actually obtained among Christians. 
Let him suppose, for example, that he never had 
Hn the absence been taught any Creed, never had been present 
fhe most oel- at Divine Service, is not at all aware how impor- 
inte tant texts of the New Testament are understood 
itatossin by persons around him,—and he will surely see 
mang points. + ow almost impossible it would be for him, even 
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with the very best intentions, to find out in what 
sense a great number of things said in the New 
Testament were to be taken, and how a great 
number of things, there apparently prescribed, were 

to be done. We will suppose his heart to have 
been touched with the simple and beautiful mes- 

sage of the Gospel, which he finds written with a 
sunbeam on the pages of the New Testament, and 

to be sincerely bent on carrying into effect the com- 
mandments of Christ, as far as he knows them. 

He will see that Christ founded a Church, to which embat te 
he and all men were to belong; he will read much about the, 
of the early history of this Churclf in the Acts of iy geo 
the Apostles; and he will find three Epistles of ““"" 

the Apostle Paul addressed to men in the capacity 

of Church rulers (or, as we should say, bishops), 

and devoted, almost entirely to the subject of 
Church administration. But surely if he had had 

no experience of the Church system, but were left 

to frame a system for himself out of the notices 
furnished by the New Testament, he would be 

very much at a loss. He would feel a great blank 

in his mind as to how several instructions, given 

by the Apostle in the Epistles to Timothy and 

Titus, were to be carried into effect, and still more BBtbat be 
as to what was to be done on sundry points where nv ther; oe 
there are no instructions. Are infants to be 
baptized or not? That, at all events, is a points ater 
of very great interest and importance, on which om the subject 
there seem to be no absolutely conclusive in- Baptism — 
structions. Did our Lord intend the washing of 

feet which He practised upon His disciples, and 

might seem to have enjoined literally, when He 
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said, “T have given you an example, that ye 


should do as I have done to you,” to be a perpe- 


precept about tual observance in the Church; or did He merely 
ashing tube indicate the spirit of deep condescension and 
* humility, which should animate His followers in 
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their deportment towards one another ?—I might 
mention very many more instances, in which the 
person supposed would wish for definite guidance ; 
but. let the above suffice. What our supposed in- 
quirer would desiderate would be, to know how 
the Christians who lived nearest to the Apostles 
understood the instructions given by the Apostles, 


‘—what were their customs, their observances, the 


sense in which they understood many things which 
the Apostles taught. It is clearly indicated in 
St. Paul’s Epistles that there were customs which 
the Apostles themselves had set on foot, and 
which they wished the Churches of their founda- 
tion to hold fast by.. Thus, for example, we 
read in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
“Brethren, stand fast, and,” as if this were 
a security, a great moral holdfast in times when 
“strong delusion” was abroad,—“ hold the tradi- 
tions which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle ;”—so that evidently there 
were oral as well as written traditions, which 
it behoved Christians to hold fast, one of them 
possibly being the Creed or “form of sound 
words” itself, which it appears from a passage of 
St. Augustine was purposely not put into writing 
in those early days, lest it might be used as a 
ground of accusation against the Christians. From 
the next Chapter, in which he speaks of brethren 
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in the Thessalonian Church walking disorderly, 

and not after the tradition they had reeeived from in2 ees 
him, it would appear that one of these traditions ~ . 
which he had delivered was of serious practical 

import, being nothing less than that every Chris- 

tian should work for his own livelihood, and not 
consider himself entitled to eat unless he did 
work.—The First Epistle to the Corinthians fur- 

nishes other instances of traditional instructions 

coming down from the Apostles to the early 
Church. We there find St. Paul giving a rule for 

the conduct of a believer who happened to be 

united in marriage to a party still a heathen,—a 

rule which he makes imperative on all the 
Churches of his foundation by the words, “ and so meer bit 
ordain I in all churches.” Later, he commends 

the Corinthigns for holding such observances as 

they had received from him, from which it would 

seem that there must have been a considerable 

body of them. “ Now, I praiseseyou, brethren, 

that ye remember me in all things, and keep the int Gor. x. 
ordinances” (literally, the traditions), “as I a 
delivered them to you.” He then proceeds to 
issue a new “ ordinance” or traditional observ- 
ance, that men shall not appear covered, nor 
women uncovered, in the public worship of 
Almighty God. While he argues in favour of 
this regulation, he insists that those who are not 
convinced by his argument shall submit them- 
selves to the universal custom, which had ob- 
tained in the Church. “But if any man seem to 
be contentious, we have no such custom, neither int gor. x. 
the churches of God.” And at the end of this '* 
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Chapter, the remainder of which is occupied with 


the subject of the administration of the Lord’s 


, Supper, he refers to several points which needed 


some authoritative arrangement from him, but 
which might wait till the occasion of his next 
“And the rest will I set in order 
when I come.” 

It is clear, then, that the New Testament itself 
recognises certain traditional customs, observances, 
and precepts as having been handed down by the 
Apostles, not all of which, however, were embodied 
in writing. And I think it would be felt by every 
reverent and devout student, that the being accu- 
rately possessed of these traditions, before by 
lapse of time and unauthorized accretions they 
had become corrupted, would be a great help to 
the right understanding of the New Testament. 
But how is it competent to an ordinary person, 
with average education and intelligence, but with 
very limited time at his command, and perhaps 
very limited access to books, to gain any such 
knowledge? Such a task might well be the study 
of a life, and would ask besides powers of research 
and actual attainments in dead languages, which 
fall to the lot of very few. How then may an 
ordinary Christian attain to such a knowledge of 
primitive apostolic traditions, as shall for him 
bring out and illustrate the divine teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures? We English Churchmen 
have a royal road to such an attainment. Our 
Book of Common Prayer embodies and represents 
for us all these traditions,—is a brief but suffi- 
cient digest of them. We have no desire unduly 
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to magnify this Book. Doubtless, as being the 
composition and compilation of uninspired men, @uatiacs- 
it has its weak points. But this is certain, that foné Sh" 
not only deep devotion, but profound theological S™ yr," 
learning,—a thorough acquaintance with Holy 
Scripture and the writings of primitive Christian 
antiquity,—were called into exercise both in the 

original draughts of the Prayer-Book and in its 
subsequent revisions. And surely the result has 
justified all the pains and all the ability bestowed 

upon the work. It may be very much questioned 
whether there is such another uninspired book sap the 
in the world. For the Reformed Communions eto 
have not in general adopted a liturgy, prefer- sf. it nd, 
ring to devolve the great duty of public wor- 

ship on the Minister exclusively, and to leave 

him in thes conduct of it to the guidance of 

his own judgment,eexcept so far as a general 

plan or order of the worship is concerned. The 
Romanist boasts, no doubt, in hiseMissal and his 
Breviary a great deal that is really ancient and 
Catholic, but it is so laid over with modern and 
unscriptural accretions, with traditions of a date 

long subsequent to the Apostles, and with super- 

stitions which wither in the full light of Scriptural 

truth, that their Office Books have ceased to be 

fair expositions of the way, in which the Church 

of the first and purest age accepted the teaching 

it had derived from the Apostles. In this state weforme 
the eld Service Books were, when they fell into the oe 
the hands of the English Reformers—men of ripe Books, tohen 
theological attainments, and who, while they saw ‘panos 
that much in these old Offices needed to be cut Retormers. 
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away with unsparing hand, saw also an under- 

lying stratum of devotions which traced up to a 

very early period, and which, since it might justly 

be regarded as a precious heritage bequeathed to 

the Church by the Apostles or their successors, it 

would be a species of desecration to throw away. 

So they set themselves to purify and simplify the 

Offices of the Church, thereby not only rejecting 

Seats much which would not stand the tests they thought 
emplon® $2 yioht to apply, but also reducing the book to such 
Lismminste 9 compass as to put it easily within the reach of 
tom, all. Their tests were two: jirst, Holy Scripture 
itself, the universal touchstone and criterion for 
distinguishing between the wheat and the chaff, 

the true and the false. A true tradition, they 

knew well, could never be at variance with Holy 

1 Moly Scripture. Accordingly, all prayerssaddressed to 
he wbstions saints, all the false homage which had gathered 
bshich mould Sround relics, all referenves to the cleansing away 
thisust- of sin by purgatorial fire in another life, fell at 
once, like so much rotten wood, beneath their 
pruning-knife. Their second test was Primitive 

2. #rinnitive Antiquity itself. So thoroughly were they con- 
Sniqutt.  vinced that the teaching, manner of life, and tra- 
eertainty that ditions of the Apostles must have percolated 

i Bytes through, and found some expression for them- 
teal itaelf selves among the members of the Churches they 
in te nat founded, and that these traditions might often 
churches ‘+ expand and explain what the New Testament 
So tories gives us only in an obscure hint, that they sought 
in the Fathers who lived nearest to the apostolic 

times the counterfeit presentment of that Church, 

which was “built upon the foundation of the 
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apostles and prophets,” and endeavoured to con- 

struct our Offices on that model. And the result 

is (to use the language of the late Professor Blunt, 

who has touched this subject with a master’s hand), 

that “the Prayer-Book is a book sui generis. We aprotessor 
have no other of the same kind, or like it; it is ™"*. ,. 
not an author’s, a publisher’s, and a bookseller’ 8x be ipeaper- 
affair; it is the voice of the ancient Church ex- 

pressed upon the highest matters; and so, not 
improbably, that of the Founder of that Church ; 

God’s will, not in this instance only, but in almost 

all instances, having to be sought out of them that 

love Him, through some difficulty, obscurity, un- 
certainty, and doubt.” But whether or not men 

agree with the high estimate of the Prayer-Book 
expressed in this passage, I suppose it will not be Necessity of 
denied that it gives @ certain tone to the teaching that that tie 

of Holy Scripture, avhich it professes to represent fies 
and expound—surrounds that teaching with an fits 
atmosphere of a certain description—throws it ae Asal 
into a certain definite mould. No book of Offices fie,.¢ne™ 
could by possibility do otherwise. The spirit of 

a man’s theology expresses itself necessarily in 

the prayers and praises which he employs, and 

might be sufficiently gathered from the tenor of No nebotianal 
those prayers and praises. Moreover, the rites for grbste sr 
and ceremonies which a book of Offices must pre- could bey 
scribe, are not things indifferent. They express fr fee’ 
and convey doctrine, and win an entrance for it ae 
into the mind. Any directory for worshzp would tice. 
infallibly do this, whether its spirit was primitive 

ana truly Catholic, or the reverse; and think not 

that the saving truths of the Scripture could be 
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apprehended at all, or apprehended in their true 

significance, except through some such medium. 

Sa stees The atmosphere, which wraps round the earth, is 

essential te essential to the life and beauty of the forms which 

beauty of | are seen on the earth. Earth and earthly crea- 

earth; tures have their being in this atmosphere. Re- 

move it, and the earth is made over to barrenness, 

solitude, and death; the landscape withers; and 

no more softening tints and hues are thrown over 

it. But while an atmosphere is essential, it may 

fobile, in of course become noxious. It may be charged 
certain com ° ° . ° 

tutions, the With poisonous exhalations; it may be obscured, 

“uri and transmit the light of heaven with difficulty ; 

Seathcather” it may be heavy and oppressive, and wanting in 

ale transparency. And such was the condition of the 

ecclesiastical atmosphere, which wrapped round the 

volume of the Scriptures at the period before the 

Norious , Reformation. It was rendered heavy and oppres- 

atmosphece ~=Sive by old and effete superstitions; it was ren- 

wrapped §=©6- ered opaque by, a mass of unauthorized traditions, 

Serplares at which hindered the blessed light of evangelical 

formation. truth from streaming through; it was rendered 

noxious by elements of anti-Scriptural practice 

and doctrine which did actual spiritual mischief. 

Object of the So our Reformers set themselves to work, not to 

pruriy the dispense with an atmosphere altogether (as those 

nat to Dis well-meaning but unthinking people would do, 

‘who plead for the Bible alone without note and 

comment), but to purify the existing atmosphere, 

to make it salubrious, quickening, transparent, 

and transmissive of the true light. The result of 

their labours is the Book of Common Prayer, 


which we maintain to be a beautiful, pure, primi- 
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tive medium for the transmission of evangelical 

truth, and of which the eminent author above 

quoted says, in another passage of an admirable 

sermon called “ An Apology for the Prayer-Book ;” 

“The book is to be regarded as a code of primi- 

tive tradition, which helps to the full interpreta- 

tion of the Bible, expressing what may be there ae fbe helps 

hinted, enlarging what may be there succinct, wraye-Hook 

illustrating what may be there obscure, concen- iull inter- : 

retation of 

trating what may be there dispersed, organizing the Bible, 

what may be there promiscuous.” It may be, I 

think, interesting and instructive to give brief 

instances of the different ways here pointed out, 

in which the Prayer-Book helps to the full inter- 

pretation of the Bible. 
Ist, then, Jt expresses what is there hinted. The 1st. sispress- 

question about the propriety of Infant Baptism, in tha: pnte. 

favour of which the Scripture gives the three 

pregnant hints of Circumcision (whereby children Question of 

were admitted into Covenant with God at eight a nian 

days old); “ Suffer little children to come unto Phn's te 

me, and forbid them not,” etc.; and the instances fit, 

of several households being baptized, —is in the fiw” 


the ground 
Prayer-Book set at rest. The Baptism of Infants, o™"™ 
and their speedy Baptism, without unnecessary 
delay, is there definitively ordered. And the order 
is in accordance with the most primitive apostolic 
traditions. Justin Martyr, a heathen philosopher, 
born at Sichem, in Samaria, who became a convert 
to Christianity in the earlier half of the second 
century, and who might nearly have seen St. John, 
writes as follows in his first Apology :—* Several 
persons among us of sixty and seventy years old, of 


makes ft 
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both sexes, who were made disciples of Christ from 


n their childhood, do continue uncorrupted.” Here 


it appears quite incidentally, that several persons 
existed in Justin’s time who had been baptized as 
children ; for the word translated “ made disciples” 
is the very same as that which our Lord uses in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, when He bids the Apostles 
“go and make disciples of all nations, by baptizing 
them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Justin flourished about 
the year A.D. 140 ; and therefore the persons of sixty 
or seventy years old in his time, who had been 
baptized as children, must have received Baptism 
before the end of the first century, and therefore 
while St. John (at all events) was alive. Isit fora 


; moment conceivable that this could have been the 


the Apostis, Infant Baptism? And is it conceivable that they 
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could have sanctioned it, if it had not been in 
complete conformity with the mind of their Divine 
Master,—possibly intimated by Him so to be in 
the course of those great Forty Days between the 
Resurrection and Ascension, during which He 
spake to them of “ the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God”? 

2. Enlarging what may be there succinct. St. 
John teaches in the Revelation that all Chris- 
tians, not the clergy only, are priests :—*“ Unto 
Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood,’—an allusion probably to the 
laver in the Tabernacle, in which the priests washed 
their hands and feet before sacrificing—* and hath 
made us kings and priests.” His colleague, St 
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Peter, expands this designation, speaking of st. weter, 
Christians as “an holy priesthood,” designed “ to 

offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 

Jesus Christ.” And in a somewhat obscure 
passage, to be adverted to more fully under 

the next head, St. Paul speaks of one “ occu- anv also ty 
pying the room of the unlearned” (strictly, of poner 
the private, non-official, unprofessional person), 

saying “Amen” at the close of a thanksgiving, as 

if there were some definite part for a Christian 
layman to play in the Church’s worship. Now 

the Prayer-Book beautifully developes and expands grese 
what is stated succinctly in these passages of the gyanue tp 
New Testament. It gives to the Christian laity Xo" 


a large share in the Services of the Church, thus f*#ur,'s 
recognising their priestly functions. Sometimes “Tg 2", 


they are to say words after the Minister, as if siiithun) 


guided by him; sometimes: together with him, as Hurtin’ sin 
if belonging to one and the same family; often #™gip ius 
they are to respond to him, not rAerely by the i ix weal 
repetition of “ Amen,” but by distinct prayers and $7 iting 
suffrages of their own, intermixed with those ‘eTss 


to thew 
which he is directed to offer. So that in our moult. 
public worship there is “a room” and sphere 
marked out for the unprofessional private person 
(or Christian layman), which he is entitled to 
“occupy.” And I should add that this is the 
case in.all the ancient Liturgies, the use of which 
may be traced back to a period long antecedent 
to the putting forth of any Papal claims. All 
give tle people a very material part in the Office 
of the Holy Communion,—a circumstance wonder- 
fully illustrating the slight hint given by St. Paul 
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She light where he speaks of “the cup of blessing which 
anactmial WE bless ;” “the bread which wx break,” as if all 
a the congregation, no less than the Minister, had 
i fee the their share and function in the blessing and the 
cit breaking. It is obvious that among Christian 
ear bodies which provide no form of prayer for public 
bratee; worship, there can be no “room” for the layman 
oy monn, tO “occupy,” beyond the mere expression of 
assent by the final Amen. 

3. Hllustrat- 8. Illustrating what may be there obscure. 
hear, The text about the final Amen is by no means 
a clear one, as it stands in the original, though the 
difficulty of it is considerably aggravated to a 

reader of the English version only. St. Paul is 

arguing against the use of an unknown. tongue in 

cut public worship, and his words are; “Else” (that is, 

rk: ute if thou shalt use an unknown tongue when officiat- 
iu qi of ing in the congregation) “when thou shalt bless 
with the spirit” (pronounce the words of blessing 

in a devotiondl rapture, but in language unintel- 

ligible to any but thyself) “how shall he that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned” (the Chris- 

tian layman) “say the Amen at thy giving of 
thanks?” (literally, at thy “ Eucharist,” for such is 

the sound, as well as the sense, of the word in the 

cleared up by OTiginal). All difficulty is immediately removed 
aounteta from this passage by referring to the account given 
rrbration. by Justin of primitive celebrations of the. Lord’s 
Supper. He makes mention of the Church’s 

meeting at the same place, on the day called 

the day of the Sun, and of the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets being read, and of a 

sermon from the president of the assembly, which 
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followed this reading, and of prayers for all 
conditions of men,—“ after which bread and a cup 

“of wine and water are brought to the Presi- 
“dent of the brethren, which he takes, and offers 

“up praise and glory to the Father of all things, 
“through the name of His Son and of the Holy gartcutare 
« Spirit; and this thanksgiving to God for deeming sresum. 
“us worthy of His gifts is a prayer of more than 

“ ordinary length. When the president has finished 

“the prayers and the thanksgiving service, all the 

“ people present signify their assent with an audible 
“voice, saying, Amen. Now Amen in the Hebrew 
“tongue means, ‘So be it.’” And again, further 

on: “ After prayers, bread and wine and water are 
offered, and the president, as I said before, sends 

up prayers and thanksgivings with all the fervour 

he is able, aad the people conclude all with the 
joyful acclamation of*Amen; then the consecrated 
elements are distributed* to, and partaken of by, 
each person that is present.” Andshe adds, “This 
food is called among us the Eucharist.” I need ‘eucharist’ 


tmutiy 
hardly remark how very near the Eucharistic nam to 


Service of our Prayer-Book comes to Justin’s guy i 
description, in which we have the Epistle and Conant. 
Gospel, the Sermon, the Oblation of the Bread and She avver of 
Wine, the Prayer for the Church Militant (which 1 mam ean 
is certainly a prayer for all conditions of men), imine 
and the Prayer of Consecration (still, as in those te ueseribed 
days, a prayer of more than ordinary length), with ~ oan 
its concluding Amen, and immediately afterwards 

the cistribution of the elements. Here, then, is 

an instance in which an obscure passage of the 

New Testament derives full illustration from a 
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surviving description of the Eucharistic rite, as 
celebrated in the middle of the second century, 
the leading features of which description are all 
reproduced in our own Office. 

4, Concentrating what may be there dispersed. 
I cannot give a better instance of this than 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, a doctrine of 
supreme importance, as set forth in the Creeds 
and formularies of our Church. In Holy Scrip- 
ture that doctrine lies about in scattered frag- 
ments, but is never reduced to method or stated 
systematically. In one place we find Christ 
addressing His Father in prayer, showing that 
He and the Father are distinct persons; in an- 
other distinctly declaring, “I and My Father are 
one,” showing the unity between these Persons; 
in a third, promising to send the,Holy Spirit, 
thus establishing another distinction of personality 
in the Godhead. These and many similar notices 
of Holy Scripture are pieced together and brought 
into one view in the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
is stated in our Confessions of Faith and Articles ; 
and those who wish to see how each separate 
position, which goes to make up the great doctrine, 
is by itself provable from Holy Writ, have only 
to refer to the very compendious tractate of Jones 
of Nayland on the subject. 

5. Finally, Organizing what may be there promis- 
cuous. Take the Ordinal as an example, which is 
prefaced thus :—“ It is evident unto all men dili- 
gently reading the holy Scripture and ancient 
Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have 
been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church ; 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 
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Yes! it is evident to persons reading the Scrip- giz test- 
tures in the light of “ancient Authors ;” for at a “maint at 
very early period of the Church’s history we find # ub” f 
the threefold Ministry germinating and taking fem, 
shape. Then, looking into the volume of the 
New Testament, we find what is there introduced 
incidentally and promiscuously reduced to method. 

Putting aside terminology (for we look to things 

rather than to names), we find Timothy and Titus gy. 

set over the elders (or presbyters) of the Church Sarfant tor 
in their respective provinces, with a charge to ee om 
censure them, if need were—to reward them, if eonneios, 
their services deserved it. Then we have the * Fusnires 
earlier notice in the Acts of an institution of a 7" 
subordinate class of Ministers for the lower and 

more secular functions of the Church, and a 
reference insthe Epistles to some such subordinate 

class, under the nante of “Deacons.” And going 

back still further to ouf Lord’s own lifetime, we 

find Him sending forth, not only ¢welve Apostles, 

but also seventy Disciples, whose mission and 
powers very much resembled those of the 
Apostles. The Prayer-Book throws these notices 

into shape for us. We find little more than the 
scattered germs of the threefold Ministry in the 
Scripture ; but in the system of the Church, which 

is or should be a living illustration and exemplifi- 

cation of Scripture, these germs are collected and 
developed,—* the promiscuous is organized.” 


Aud now the task, which I have in this work 
proposed to myself, approaches its completion, I 
know not what better concluding advice to draw 
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from a summary retrospect of it than that, in these 
days of fermenting thought and diverging opinion, 
my readers should take the Holy Scriptures, as in- 
terpreted by the Book of Common Prayer, for their 
ye practical guide in controverted points, on the ground that 
avsice bib the latter book is really the voice of the Primitive 
fe conse Church, fulfilling her function of a pillar of the 
topolesubject. cloud and of fire, guiding into the meaning of 
God’s truth, and illustrating it. I would say, 
with all the earnestness which such a counsel 
demands ;—“ If the Bible approves itself to you 
as the Word of God by the strange unearthly 
force with which it appeals to your conscience, 
and the deep chords which it strikes in your 
Ect an env of affections; and if it has been at all satisfactorily 
Contoterse proved to your reason that the Book of Common 
accepting ‘bt Prayer does, on the whole, represent. with great 
astieinte: Fdelity that guidance of thé Church, which God 
fhe Bible. will not have any of us’ ignore or dispense with, 
then let this betto you an end of controversy on 
all controverted points; and, leaving endless ques- 
tions, and the strifes which they gender, abandon 
yourselves to the far more safe and salutary work 
of quietly growing in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. You are 
@uestons, Quite sufficiently secured against serious contro- 


ob ~=-versial and doctrinal mistakes by holding fast to 


Does not set 


at rest, may the teaching of Bible and Prayer-Book ; any reli- 
safelp be left 


open'tor the gious questions, which Bible and Prayer-Book 
preant. both leave open, may safely be left open till we 

arrive at that better state, when we shall know 
Wesirableness even as also we are known. Too apt are we, far 


Contobersy. too apt, to take up with controversial subjects, as 
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affording an easy escape from those great prac- 

tical and personal questions which are our only 

real concern, and as furnishing to our own con- 
sciences some sort of evidence of an interest in Bunge of 
religion. ‘Settle the controversy between us and of by ape 
the “J ews as to the right place of worship,’ said control 


the Samaritan woman to the Saviour, flinching phciplastobirg 


from the probe which those words of His omni- iitres”’ 
science had applied to her conscience; ‘Thou use” 
hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now * #8" 
hast is not thy husband.’ How marvellously 

true to nature! The personal and really momen- 

tous is evaded, shunned, put aside for a more 
convenient season; the conscience shall take up 

with inquiries about something more on the sur- 

face of the field of theology; and interest about 
religion is gubstituted for interest om it. ‘Sir, I 
perceive that you area minister; tell me—not how 

I shall love the Lord more sincerely, or follow 

Him more faithfully, or prize at a*higher rate His 
inappreciable and glorious salvation ; but whether 

the priest should stand, in celebrating the Com- 
munion, looking due south or due east, or neither, 
perhaps, but south-east, and whether the preacher 
should appear in a black robe or a white one.’ 
Without at all wishing to depreciate reverence in 

small things, or to put out of sight our Lord’s 
solemn warning that ‘he that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much,’ I still 

must take the liberty to think that these, and the 

like of these, are not the questions which should 

be allowed to occupy much of our time and 
thoughts. Many of us are far past the prime of 
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life; and those who are not cannot count with 
any certainty on having much time to spare as 
regards the work of their salvation. Let us put 
Getusput away our controversies (specially as we have a 
fers any ready means of solving all the really momentous 
ourselies is Ones), and address ourselves to the work of living 
oan nearer to God. We have minds that crave for 
frowioge. light; hearts that hunger for love and for solid 
satisfying good; and there is in Christ’s Gospel 
abundant provision both for mind and heart. Be 
it ours to endeavour to turn this provision to 
account, and to study day by day how we may 
be ‘rooted and grounded in love,’ and ‘ be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that’ 


we may ‘be filled with all the fulness of God.’” 


¢ 
Catechiom on Chap. ZX. 


1. Question.—Upon what are we all dependent for an 
understanding of many points contained in the 
New Testament? 

Answer.—Upon traditional explanations, which have 
come down to us side by side with the text of Holy 

Scripture. 


2. Question.—What is the best mode of bringing home 
to ourselves our need of these explanations ? 
Answer.—To imagine ourselves entirely destitute of 
all such help. 


8. Question.— What sort of particulars should we have 
to imagine, in order to put ourselves in the 
required position ? : 
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Answer.—We should have to suppose that we had 
never learned a Creed or Confession of Faith; that we 
had never attended a Christian Service ; that we were 
utterly ignorant how persons around us understood the 
doctrines and precepts given by Christ and His Apostles, 
and how they attempted to put them in practice. 


4, Question.—Are there not then sufficient materials in 
the New Testament itself for forming a judgment 
on all matters connected with the Church ? 

Answer.—The New Testament would by itself teach 

us that Christ founded a Church, and called all men 
into it. It would also give us all necessary instruction 
on the Sacraments of the Church. It also records the 
history of the Church in its earliest period, and the 
progress which it made under the preaching of St. Paul, 
until the Gospel was planted in the Metropolis of the 
heathen world. And moreover we find in it Epistles 
addressed by that Apostle to rulers (or bishops) of the 
Church in their official capacity, directing them in many 
particulars oftheir administration, and giving an insight 
into the internal condition of the Churches over which 
they presided. That these instructions would form in 
our mind a sufficient idea of what thoge Churches were, 
and of what the Apostle would have all Churches to be, 
must be admitted. But there are many points (and 
some of no small importance), on which we should be 
still quite at a loss, if left to frame a system of Church 
administration for ourselves out of the New Testament, 
without any help whatever from traditional comments, 
sentiments, and usages. 


5. Questvon.— Will you mention any such points which 
occur to you ? 

Answer.—Although, as I have showed in a previous 
examination (p. 305), we might reasonably gather from 
the Scriptures that infants should be admitted into the 
Church by Baptism, and although the whole of the Scrip- 
tural evidence leans in this direction, yet on observing 
that penitence and faith are made by the Apostles and 
their companions qualifications for this Sacrament, 
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(‘* Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins’’ (Acts 
ii, 38); “If thow beltevest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest ”’ [be baptized] (Acts viii. 37);) and that our 
Lord Himself places the preaching of the Gospel and 
the believing of it before Baptism, (‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ’’ (St. Mark 
xvi. 15,16)); a doubt might reasonably arise as to the 
propriety of administering the Rite to those who can 
neither hear the Gospel, nor exercise repentance and 
faith. But when we find that the Christians of the 
earliest ages baptized the infant children of believers, 
and that this practice was universally accepted and 
adopted without question down to a very late period of 
the Church’s history, this traditional usage settles a 
point which might be otherwise considered doubtful. 
If Christrans of the earliest ages understood the Bap- 
tismal precept in such a manner that it embraced 
infants, it must have been the mind of Christ’s Apostles, 
and therefore of Christ, that they should be baptized. 


6. Catechist—Give any other instance of a question 
which must receive its settlement from something 
outside the New Testament itself. 

Answer.—The account of the foot-washing, which 
Christ not only practised but prescribed on the night 
of the Last Supper, might raise such a question. It 
might reasonably be thought that He meant it tobe a 
id seh observance or Ordinance of the Church (like 

aptism and the Lord’s Supper), if it were not that the 

Church has never so accepted His words; “ If I then, 

your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; ye also 

ought to wash one another's feet. For I have given you 
an example, that ye should do as I have done to you. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 

greater than his lord; neither he that is sent greater 

than he that sent him. If ye know these things, happy 

are ye uf ye do them” (St. John xiii. 14, 15, 16, 17). 


7. Catechtst.—You say that the Church has never so 
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accepted the words. But has not our Lord’s 
action received a literal imitation in certain parts 
of the Church ? 

Answer.—No doubt it has. The Pope on Maunday- 
Thursday still washes the feet of pilgrims in imitation 
of our Lord’s action. -And the sovereigns of England 
have done the same, even since the Reformation. And 
it was customary in many monasteries of old for the 
abbot to wash the feet of the brethren. But the 
Church has never accepted this precept of Christ as 
prescribing an Ordinance or perpetual observance, 
though it has been customary among some great ones 
of the earth to copy literally our Lord’s example. 


8. Catechist.—You have given instances of questions, 
which a thoughtful perusal of the New Testament 
might raise in the mind, but to which it would 
furnish no answer. What knowledge, if we could 
obtain it, would set at rest such questions? 

Answer.—The knowledge how the primitive Chris- 
tians understood the instructions given them by the 

Apostles, and what were the usages and observances, 

which had sprung up among them during the lifetime, 

and under the government, of the Apostles. 


9. Question.—How do you know thd#t there were un- 
written traditions, both of doctrine and practice, 
in the Apostolic Church ? 

Answer.— Because we read of such traditions in St. 
Paul's Epistles. In 2 Thess. ii. 15 he thus exhorts 
his Thessalonian converts ; ‘‘Therefore, brethren, stand 
fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word, or our epistle.”’ 


10. Question.—Why were the traditions here referred 
to in all probability doctrinal ? 

Answer.—Because the Apostle had been speaking 
in the earlier part of the Chapter about “ that man of 
sin,” “that Wicked ”’ one, ‘“‘ whose coming is after the 
working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders, and all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish; because they received not the love of 
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the truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause 
God shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie: that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness’’ (1 Thess. ii. 83,8, 9—13). He is putting 
them on titir guard then against doctrinal error, since 
he speaks of “strong delusion,” “believing a lie,’’ 
“not believing the truth,” and so forth. And there- 
fore probably the traditions, which he exhorts them to 
cling to as a moral hold-fast, were doctrinal,—very pos- 
sibly the Creed itself, or a summary of the chief things 
to be believed. 


11. Question.—Can you give any instance of a tradi- 
tion of practice ? 

Answer.—Such a tradition is referred to in the Chap- 
ter following that which has just been quoted (2 Thess. 
iii. 6); ‘‘ Now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not 
after the tradition which he received of us.” And 
he then goes on to say that he had set them an exam- 
ple of working for his maintenance, though he had a 
right, if he chose, to demand a maintenance from them; 
and that he hopéd they would follow his example, 
seconded as it was by his express precept; “ For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither should he eat” (2 Thess. 
lil, 10). The tradition referred to, therefore, was 
probably a precept to the effect that no member of the 
Christian Community should be without an occupation, 
by which to earn his bread. 


12. Questton.— What other references are there in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, totraditions which he had delivered 
to the Churches founded by him? 

Answer.—There is one of considerable importance 
in 1 Cor. xi. 2, which has been much obscured by our 
translators having rendered the word, which really 
means “ traditions,” “ordinances.” ‘Now I praise you, 
brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep 
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the ordinances,” (in the margin ~ have traditions, as 
an alternative rendering), ‘as I delivered them to you” 
(1 Cor. xi. 2). 


18. Question.—What do you gather from the fact that 
he speaks of “the traditions’ in te plural 
number, and with the definite article ? 

Answer.—That there was a considerable body of 
these traditional rules and usages, and that they were 
generally known and recognised by members of the 

Church. 


14, Question.— What new ‘“ ordinance,”’ or traditional 
usage, does he then proceed to prescribe ? 

Answer.—That the men should appear uncovered, 

and the women covered, in the Public Worship of God. 


15. Question.—Does he give reason; for this usage ? 

Answer.—He does; some of which are drawn from 
the original relation of the woman to the man, as set 
forth in the Book of Genesis (compare 1 Cor. xi. 7, 8, 
9 with Gen. i, 26, 27; ii. 21, 22; andii. 18), others 
from a natural sense of propriety (“‘ Judge in yourselves: 
is it comely,” etc. ? “ Doth not even nature itself teach 
you,” etc.? see vv. 13, 14). But itis very noticeable 
that he concludes by saying that, if any man is not 
convinced by his arguments of the propriety of the 
usage in question, at all events it is one which 
obtained in the Church of Corinth and in all other 
Churches. ‘“ But if any man seem to be contentious, 
we have no such custom, neither the churches of God” 
(1 Cor. xi. 16). 


16. Questvon.— What does this language show ? 

Answer.—First, that there were traditional “ cus- 
toms”’ in the primitive Churches, sanctioned and set 
on foot by their Apostolic founders; and secondly, 
that these ‘“‘customs” were binding on every right- 
minded Christian, even if they did not coincide with 
his own judgment. 


17. Question.—What other glimpse have you, at the 
close of the Chapter you are referring to, of tra- 
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ditional usages authorized by the Apostles in 
the Churches which they founded ? 
Answer.—The Chapter ends thus; ‘And the rest 
will I set in orderwhen I come” (ver. 34) ;—words which 
might be paraphrased, ‘I reserve, as more suitable to 
be commfinicated by word of mouth than by letter, my 
judgment on the other points submitted to me.”’ 


18. Question.— What does this manner of speaking 
show ? 
Answer.—That certain ecclesiastical arrangements 
in the Church of Corinth were communicated orally, 
and not by letter, to the Church. 


19. Questton.—Would not the knowledge of such 
ecclesiastical usages as really had Apostolic 
authority, greatly help to the right understanding 
of the Scriptures of the New Testament? 

Answer.—Doubtless it would; but to attain such 
knowledge with any accuracy would demand long and 
laborious study, as well as a competent acquaintance 
with dead languages, which would put it out of the 

‘reach of ordinary Christians. 


20. Question—How then may ordinary Christians 
attain to such a knowledge of primitive Apostolic 
traditions, as may for them illustrate and bring 
out the meaning of the New Testament? 

Answer.—The Book of Common Prayer embodies 
and represents these traditions, and is a sort of digest 
of them. 


21. Questvon.— Were the persons who framed the Book 
of Common Prayer qualified to impress upon it 
this character ? 

Answer.—They were. For not only were they men 
of deep piety, whose minds were thoroughly attuned 
to the strains of devotion which were found in the old 
Service Books; but they were also profound theological 
scholars, thoroughly versed in Holy Scripture and in 
the writings of the early Fathers. 
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22. Question.—Upon what material had these learned 
and devout men to work, in constructing the Book 
of Common Prayer ? 

Answer.—The Ancient Offices of the Church, which 
in course of time had expanded into large dimensions, 
and become separate Volumes,—the MissaP the Bre- 
viary, the Ritual, the Pontifical,—were in their pos- 
session, and formed the foundation of their work. 


23. Question.— What had they to do with this found- 
ation in the first instance ? 

Answer.—To clear it with a stern hand of all the 
superstitious usages, modern traditions, and unscrip- 
tural forms, which had gathered over it in the course of 
ages, and to exhibit it, as far as might be, in the very 
shape and dimensions in which it came from the hands 
of the Apostles, and their immediate successors. 


24. Questton.—In this work of clearance, and recur- 
rence to the old lines on which the Primitive 
Church Jhad been traced, what tests did they 
employ in order fo discriminate the wheat from 
the chaff ? . 

Answer.—The first test was the Holy Scripture. A 
true Apostolic tradition could not beeat variance with 
the writings of the Apostles. If then a tradition, pro- 
fessing to be primitive and Apostolic, was not in unison 
with the New Testament, it was at once discarded. 


25. Question.—What parts of the old Church Offices 
would not abide this test, and had to be ruthlessly 
swept away ? 

Answer.— All references to Purgatory (a doctrine 

‘“‘ grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 

repugnant to’’ such passages as Rev. xiv. 18, St. Luke 

xxill. 43); all Worshipping and Adoration of Reliques 

(repugnant to 2 Kings xviii, 4, and Deut. xxxiv. 6, with 

Jude 9); all invocation of Saints (repugnant to 1 

Tim. 1. 5, Heb. vii. 25, St. John xiv. 6); all refer- 

ences to human merit (or to anything save the Blood 

of Christ) as having expiatory power (repugnant to 
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Ps. xlix. 7, Isaiah lxiv. 6, Job iv. 18, Phil. iii. 9). 
(See Art. xxii. ) 


26. Question.— What was the second test which the 
Reformers applied to the old Offices of the 
Chuygh ? 

Answer.—The test of Primitive Antiquity and the 

Early Fathers. 


27. Question.—Upon what principle did they employ 
this test, in order to determine what portion of 
the old Offices should be discarded, and what re- 
tained ? 

Answer.—On the principle that the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements made by the Apostles, the rules which they 
established, and the customs which they set on foot, 
must have been observed in the Churches which they 
founded for a certain time after their foundation, and 
that such rules and customs, if ascertained out of 
ancient writers, could not fail to throw light upon the 
inspired writings of the Apostles and their associates. 


Catechist.—But you speak as if God’s will (at all 
events on questions of Church discipline and 
Church organization) has to be ascertained by us 
with some effort out of ancient documents in a 
dead language, and is not in all cases patent, lying 
on the surface of His written Word. Is this in 
conformity with God’s usual dealings with His 
Church ? 

Answer.—It is. The great principles of human 
conduct are written as with a sunbeam on the 
pages of Holy Scripture, so that the blindest can- 
not fail to see them there. But by allowing some 
obscurity and doubt to hang over the right path in 
particulars of conduct, God exercises the spiritual 
instincts of His people, and makes their arriving at a 
right conclusion a trial of character. This is intimated 
in Phil. i. 9,10, “And this I pray, that your love 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in 
all judgment ; that ye may approve things that are 
- excellent,” (in the margin, try the things that differ) ; 
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‘that ye may be sincere and without offence till the 
day of Christ.” There can be no room for an exercise 
of “knowledge” and “judgment,” where the pathway 
of God’s will is so clear and plain that it cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken. 


29. Catechist.—You have described the principles on 
which the Prayer-Book was compiled. When 
offered to us side by side with the Bible, and 
perused together with it, what character does it 
assume ? 

Answer.—It becomes a medium, through which 

Bible Truth is viewed, recognised, and accepted. 


30. Question.—Must any book of devotion inevitably 
become such a medium ? 

Answer.—It must. The listening to the extempor- 
aneous private prayers of an individual will show at 
once what view he takes of Bible Truth; his prayers 
(if really extemporaneous) will be his private commen- 
tary upon the Bible, will let us see how the truths of 
the Bible present themselves to his mind. The Book 
of Common Prayer is not the devotional effusion of an 
individual mind, but of s¢he mind of the Primitive 
Church. And it lets us see how the Bible presented 
itself to the Primitive Church,—what Sense the Church, 
when still under the supervision of the Apostles, put 
upon the Bible. 


831. Question.—Would it be impossible to compile a 
Book of Prayers without expressing and con- 
veying doctrine ? 

Answer.—Manifestly so. The drawing up a prayer 
at all (with the imtention of using it) must imply that 
the person who draws it up believes that God is a God 
that heareth prayer, ‘“‘a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him ”’ (Heb. xi. 6). 


32, Catechist.—But the idea of a medium, through 
which we look at Holy Scripture, is not altogether 
palatable to me. I should like to read it quite 
colourless, without a medium. Would it not be 
better to let the Bible speak absolutely for itself, 
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and to read it without any explanations but such 
as are suggested by our own minds ? 
Answer.—Thus we come back to the idea of reading 
the Bible “without note or comment,’’ which in a 
former examination was shown to be (to the full extent) 
impracticéSle. A mother’s teaching gives the Bible 
a certain colour,—is a medium, through which her child 
is obliged to look at it. Much more so is a preacher's 
sermon, a religious work, a book of devotions (to what- 
ever school it may belong). And even if we could 
(which we cannot) make ourselves thoroughly inde- 
pendent of all human comments in studying the Bible, 
it is in the highest degree unlikely that we should 
arrive at the true sense of Holy Scripture. 


83. Question.—To what may you compare the various 
interpretations of Scripture, which have come down 
to us in the current of tradition ? 

Answer.—To an atmosphere which wraps round the 

Sacred Volume. 


34. Catechist.—Show the propriety of this image. 
Answer.—Whatever may be the case with other 
planets, an atmosphere is essential to the whole economy 
of animal and vegetable life in this. All the animal 
tribes live, and move, and have their being in this at- 
mosphere,—are so constructed as to be every moment 
dependent upon it. Vegetables too live by the air, and 
by what they imbibe from it. Remove the atmosphere, 
and the earth would become a scene of barrenness and 
death. Similarly, if you were to strip the Bible quite 
bare of the traditional explanation which has always 
accompanied it, you would remove the very element 
which vitalizes the Bible, and makes it such a blessed 
and comfortable book. If the “seed of the woman” 
may not be interpreted of Christ; nor Noah, nor Isaac, 
nor Joseph, nor David, nor Solomon, taken as types of 
Christ ; nor such Psalms as the twenty-fourth understood 
of Christ’s ascension (and all these are traditional ex- 
lanations, never explicitly given, though some of them 
insinuated, in Scripture itself), how comparatively 
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barren and profitless does the volume of the Old Testa- 
ment become ! 


35. Catechist.—You speak of an atmosphere as being 
essential to life. But may not an atmosphere be 
vitiated ? 

Answer.—Certainly it may. It may be charged 
with noxious vapours, with infectious maladies; it may 
be heavy and oppressive, and exclude (instead of 
transmitting) the light. 


36. Question.—And has this never been the case with 
the atmosphere of traditional sentiment and usage 
which encompasses the Bible? 

Answer.—Notoriously it has. This atmosphere, at 
the time of the Reformation, was ‘rendered heavy 
and oppressive by old ard effete superstitions; it was 
rendered opaque by a mass of unauthorized traditions, 
which hindered the blessed light of evangelical Truth 
from streaming through; it was rendered noxious by 
elements of anti-Scriptural practice and doctrine, which 

did actual spi4itual mischief.” 


37. Question.— What then had the Reformers to do 
for the atmosphere ? 

Answer.—Not to dispense with, bat to clear and 
purify it. They took away the superstitious usages, 
discarded those traditions which had taken rise in the 
later ages of the Church; and eliminated from the 
Offices every unscriptural doctrine and rite. 


38. Question—And in what did their labours result ? 

Answer.—In a Book of Common Prayer, which 
represents truly the mind of the Primitive Church, and 
is a beautiful medium for the transmission of evangeli- 
cal Truth. 


39. Question.— Will you express, in the language of 
Professor Blunt, the various kinds of help which 
the Prayer Book gives towards the understanding 
of the Bible ? 

Answer.—‘ The Prayer Book is to be regarded as 

a code of primitive tradition, which helps to the full 


Y 
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interpretation of the Bible, expressing what may be 
there hinted, enlarging what may be there succinct, 
illustrating what may be there obscure, concentrating 
what may be there dispersed, organizing what may be 
there promiscuous.” 


40. Catechtst.—Give an instance in which the Prayer 
Book ‘ expresses” what in the Bible is only 
hinted.” 


Answer.—Infant Baptism is an instance. 


41. Question —What are the “hints” which the Bible 
gives in favour of this practice ? 

Answer.—They are principally three. First; the 
fact of the (analogous) rite of Circumcision having been 
administered to children of eight days old. Secondly; 
ow Lord’s words and action, when He took little chil- 
dren into His arms, put His hands upon them, and 
blessed them. Thirdly; the Scriptural notices of several 
whole households having been baptized. 


42. Questeon.—How does the Book of Common Prayer 
“express” this ‘‘hint”? , 

Answer.—By affirming, in,the twenty-seventh Article, 
that “the Baptism of young Children is in any wise to 
be retained in the Church, as most agreeable with the 
Institution of Christ ;’’ by the Rubric preceding the 
Office for ‘‘ Private Baptism of Children in houses,” 
which prescribes that “ The Curates of every Parish 
shall often admonish the people, that they defer not the 
Baptism of their Children longer than the first or second 
Sunday next after their birth, or other Holy-day falling 
between, unless upon a great and reasonable cause ;” and 
by providing an Office for ‘‘ the Ministration of Public 
Baptism of Infants, to be used in the Church.” 


43. Question.—How did the Reformers ascertain that 
the Baptism of young children was an Apostolic 
tradition ? 

Answer.—Because, by applying their test of the 
early Fathers, they found there such passages as this 
from Justin Martyr: ‘Several persons among us of 
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sixty and seventy years old, of both sexes, who were 
made disciples of Christ from their childhood, do von- 
tinue uncorrupted.” 


44, Questton.—How do you know that Justin is here 
alluding to the Sacrament of Baptism 

Answer.—Because He uses the very same word 
which our Lord uses in instituting the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and which our translators have rendered 
“teach” (in the margin, make disciples); “Go ye 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
(St. Matt. xxviii. 19.) 


45. Question.— When was Justin born? 

Answer.—In the earlier half of the second century. 
St. John the Evangelist, it is generally supposed, lived 
to see the beginniny of the second century. Therefore 
there cannot have been very many years between the 
death of St. John and the birth of Justin Martyr. 


46. Questiora—What do you infer from this? 

" Answer.—That the practice of making persons 
“disciples of Christ from their childhood’’ cannot have 
established itself in the Church at so very early a 
period without the sanction of the Apostles. 


47. Questton.—And what would the sanction of the 
Apostles imply ? 
Answer.—That of their Divine Master. 


48. Question.—Give an instance in which the Prayer 
Book ‘‘enlarges” what in the Bible is “succinct.” 
Answer.—I give the instance of the laity’s having 

a part assigned them in the Church Services. 


49. Question—Upon what Scriptural ground is this 
practice built ? 

Answer.—Upon the priesthood of all Christians, 
which is affirmed in the ascription at the opening of 
the Book of the Revelation (ch. i. vv. 5, 6). ‘ Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
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unto God and his Father.” And again (1 Pet. ii. 5); 
“Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrt- 
Jices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” And again 
(1 Pet. ii. 9); ‘* Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, @ holy nation, a peculiar people.” 


50. Question.— What, in all probability, is the allusion 
in the words, ‘‘ Unto him that washed us from our 
sins in his own blood”? 

Answer.—It probably alludes to the ceremonial 
washing of the hands and feet of the Priests in the 
laver of the tabernacle, before they offered sacrifice. 
This washing is prescribed in Exod. xxx. 17-22. 


51. Question.— But how do these passages bear upon 
the question of the laity taking part in the 
Services ? 

Answer.—They teach us that all Christians (and 
not the Clergy only) are priests. And if priests, they 
should have a part to play in the Public Worship of 
Almighty God. e 


52. Question.—Is there any other passage of Holy 
Scripture, which seems ‘o show that the laity did 
take such a part in Public Service in the time of 
the Apostles ? 

Answer.—Yes; there is the passage in 1 Cor. xiv. 
16: “Else when thou shalt bless with the spirit” 
(gay evrAoyjons TY wvedpare), “how shall he that 
occupicth the room of the unlearned’’ (rév réirov rov 
iSsdrov) “say Amen at thy giving of thanks” (eri 77 
OG evxapioctig), “seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayest ?” 


53. Questton.— What is the meaning of the word 
‘‘unlearned ’’ in this passage ? 
Answer.—It means a private man, one who does not 
appear officially, an unprofessional person ; or, in other 
words, ‘‘a layman.” 


54. Question.— What do the words “he that occupieth 
the ruom of the unlearned’ seem to import ? 
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Answer.—That the layman had a certain “room ” 
(or sphere) assigned to him in Public Worship. 


55. Questton.— What appears from this verse to have 
been part of the layman’s function ? 
nswer.—To say ‘“ Amen,” when thé™person offi- 
ciating had finished the Thanksgiving. 


56. Questtion—How does the Prayer Book “ enlarge ”’ 
these “succinct’”’ intimations? 

Answer.—By assigning to the laity a very consider- 
able share in all its Services. Sometimes by merely 
directing them to say Amen at the end of a Collect or 
Prayer. Sometimes by requiring them to repeat 
Prayers after the Minister, as in the General Confes- 
sion. Sometimes by directing them to say Prayers 
with the Minister, as in the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Sometimes by putting into their mouth 
distinct Responses of their own, as (specially) in the 
Litany, as well as in the Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and in the Communion Service. Thus a “room” (or 
sphere) is pfovided by our Prayer Book for the layman 
to occupy, by the occupation of which he may assert 
his priesthood. ; 


57. Question.—Is there any slight ‘indication in Holy 
Scripture of the laity’s taking part in the Office 
of the Holy Communion? 

Answer.—Yes; St. Paul, speaking of the Consecra- 
tion of the Bread and Wine in the Lord’s Supper, 
says; ‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? the bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ?” (1 Cor. x. 16), as if the act of Consecration 
(which is the highest of all Ministerial functions), were 
an act in which the people took part with the Minister. 


58. Question.—What feature in the ancient Liturgies 
seems to confirm this view of the Apostle’s 
ineaning ? 

Answer.—The circumstance that response enters 
largely into all of them; that in none of them is the 

Office confined to the Priest alone. 
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59. Question.—Give an instance in which the Prayer 
Book “ illustrates ” what in the Bible is “ obscure.” 
Answer.—An instance may be found in the text 
which has been just quoted, and which even in the 
original is @pscure. 
1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

"Emel dav evAoynons Te Else, when thou shalt bless 
averart, 6 dvarAnpay rov with the Spirit, how shall he 
rémov tov l&imrov, was épet that occupieth the room of 
rd dunv énirn on evxapioria, the unlearned say Amen at 
éxeidn ri N€yers on Olde ; thy giving of thanks, seeing 

he understandeth not what 
thou sayest ? 


60. Catechist.—Give a free translation of this passage, 
and explain the connexion in which it stands with 
what precedes. 

Answer.—The Apostle is arguing against the use 
of an unknown tongue in Public Worship, unless an 
interpreter should be present to explain what is spoken 
in such a tongue; and he says in the verge before us; 
‘Tf thou shalt use an unknown tongue in blessing [the* 
elements at the Holy Communion], executing that Office 
in a devotional rapture, but in a tongue not under- 
standed of thosevaround you, how shall he on whom 
devolves the duty of the layman” (the duty, namely, of 
responding to thy prayers) ‘“‘say Amen at thy celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, seeing he does not understand 
what thou sayest ?”’ 


61. Questcon.— But what grounds are there for finding 
in this passage any reference to the Holy Com- 
munion ? 

Answer.—These in the text itself; that the word 
rendered “ Thanksgiving ” is literally ‘“‘ Eucharist,” a 
very early designation of the Holy Communion; and 
that the word translated “bless” is the same word as 
that used at the account of the original institution by 
the two first Evangelists (St. Matt. xxvi. 26; St. Mark 
xiv. 22), when it is said that ‘ Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it,” and akin to the substantive ‘ blessing,” 
which St. Paul uses, when he designates the chalice of 
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the Holy Communion “the cup of blessing” (1 Cor. 
=; 


62. Catechist.—These strike me as slender grounds. 
Have you no better? 

Answer.—They would be slender, I admit, if they 
stood alone. But let us read side by side with the 
text this passage of Justin, in which he gives an 
account of the Lord’s Supper, as it was celebrated in 
his time (the middle of the second century). He 
mentions that a meeting of the Church is held “ on the 
day of the Sun ;” that the writings of the Apostles or 
Prophets are read, and the reading followed up by an 
exhortation from the President of the assembly, and by 
prayers for all conditions of men, which being concluded 
‘we salute one another with a kiss.” 


Justin Apol. 1. ch. 65, 66 (See also 67). 


Erevra mpoopéperarre@ mpo- 
eotare* trav adehPay dpros, 
kat mornpiov B8aros Kai Kpd- 
patos: kal otros AaBady aivoy 
cat Odfav r@ tratpi Tov OrwK 
6ua Tov dvduatos Tov viov, 
kal Tov mvevparos Tov dyiou 
dvarréprret. kat evxapioriay 
imép Tov xarnfi@oOat TOUT@Y 
wap avrov emi woAv Trovetrat* 
of ouvredeoarros ras evxas 
Kal thy evxaptoriav, was 6 
mapov Aads erevnet A€ywr" 
aunv. do 6€ apn, TH 
‘EBpaidt avy, +O ‘yevorro 
onpaiver. evXxaptorhnoavros de 
TOU MpoeaTToS, kal erevpnp- 
noavros mavrés Tov aod, of 
Kadovpevor tap npu'v didKxovot, 


Then is brought to the 
President of the brethren 
bread, and a cup of water 
and mixed wine, And he, 
taking them, sends up praise 
and glory to the Father of 
all through the name of His 
Son and by the Holy Ghost. 
And he maketh at great 
length a thanksgiving for our 
having been thought worthy 
by God of such blessings. 
And when he has finished 
the prayers and the thanks- 
giving, all the people present 
signify their joyful assent by 
saying Amen. Now Amen in 
the Hebrew tongue signifieth 
So be it. And when the 


* It is observable that in 1 Thess. v. 12, this very verb is 
used. to describe the Ministerial Office :— 


Trovs Komi@vras ev byiv, Kat 
oe 4 “ 
mpovorapevous tyuay ev Kupia, 
kal vouGerovrras tpas. 


Them which labour among 
you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you. 
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d&ddéacw exdorg rey mapdy- 
roy peradaBeiv ards tov ed- 
xapiornbévros dprov xai oivov 
cal U8aros ... . Kal 7 rpodpi 
aurn xadeiras map fyi ed- 
xaptoria. 
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[CHAP. 


President has given thanks, 
and the people have signified 
their assent, those who go 
among us by the name of 
Deacons give to each of those 
present a portion of the 


bread and wine and water 

over which thanks have been 

iven .... and this food is 

called with us the Eucharist. 

Putting this passage of St. Justin by the side of the 

text from St. Paul, there seems no longer any room to 

doubt that “the thanksgiving’’ referred to by the 

Apostle is ‘“‘ the Prayer of Consecration in the Com- 

munion Service,” and the ‘“ Amen,”’ which it is the 

part of “the layman ” to “say,” the Amen with which 
that Prayer is concluded. 


63. Catechist.—Yes. Justin’s description of a primi- 
tive celebration does make it almost a certainty 
that St. Paul is referring to the Holy Com- 
munion, and its long prayer of Consecration, and 
the fervent response ‘Amen,’ by which the’ 
congregation were wont to conclude that prayer. 
I see how the writings of Justin illustrate that 
which in the Bible is obscure. But what has this 
to do with the Prayer Book ? ; 

Answer.—Because the Communion Office in the 

Prayer Book represents with great fidelity the Order of 

that Service as it was in Justin’s time. We have there 

the Epistle and Gospel (the former of which is even 
now occasionally taken from the Prophetical Writings, 
as on the Monday and Tuesday in Easter Week); the 

Sermon or Exhortation, the Oblation of the elements, 

the Prayer for the Church Militant, the Prayer of 

Consecration, with its concluding Amen; and then 

immediately the distribution of the Elements. Since 

Justin lived so near to the times of the Apostles, our 

Reformers felt that the Order of Service then observed 

must have had their sanction, and emanated from them ; 

and this Order of Service they have retained very 
faithfully in our present Communion Office, which thus 
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gives the mind of the Apostles as to the method of 
administration. The Prayer Book, then, taken as re- 
presenting and embodying the usage described by 
Justin, does very much “‘illustrate ” what in the Bible 
is “ obscure.” 


64. Catechist—Give an instance in which the Prayer 
Book “ concentrates’ what in the Bible is “ dis- 
persed.” 

Answer.—I cannot give an instance more apposite 
than that which is furnished by the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. This doctrine is given to us in Holy 
Scripture, as I have before had occasion to observe, 
piecemeal], the Godhead of the Son being asserted or 
implied in some texts, that of the Holy Ghost in others, 
the distinctness of the Persons being recognised in 
passages occurring here, their Co-equality and Co- 
eternity in a different connexion, while the Unity of the 
Godhead is a doctrine which pervades the whole of 
Scripture. These various doctrinal statements, which 
are dispersed over the Sacred Volume, result, when 
‘“‘eoncentrated,” in the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
is stated at large in the Athanasian Creed. 


65. Catechist.—Give an instance in which the Prayer 

Book organizes what is promistuous in the Bible. 

Answer.—The best instance I can give is the three- 
fold Ministry of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 


66. Questton.—What do you mean by saying that 
this threefold Ministry is to be found promiscu- 
ously in the Bible ? 

Answer.—l1 mean that it is to be gathered from 
different parts of Holy Scripture. During our Lord’s 
own life there was the appointment of the Twelve, and 
afterwards of the Seventy (see St. Luke ix. 1 and x. i.), 
both Orders, it would appear, receiving powers and a 
commission not very dissimilar. Then, in the Acts, we 
have the account of an Order designed to relieve the 
Apostles of the lower and more secular parts of their 
duty (Acts vi. 1-7). Then, in the Epistles, what 
we find is summed up thus by Professor Blunt :— 
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‘‘ Timothy was set by Paul in a position of authority 
even over those who had a control of their own over 
the flock; for Timothy, on the one hand, was com- 
missioned to receive an accusation against an elder, 
and, if neggssary, to rebuke him; and yet the elder, 
on the othér hand, was commissioned on his part to 
bear rule; while the deacon, as his very name indi- 
cates, was appointed only to minister or serve, and was 
not to be raised to a higher grade or ‘ good degree,’ till 
he had given proof that he was fit for it; Timothy, 
meanwhile, deriving his superiority from no advantage 
in age, for he was so young that he is cautioned not to 
allow himself on that account to be despised. Titus 
is in the same case with respect to years, yet he, too, 
is commissioned ‘ to rebuke with all authority;’ and 
both the one and the other are intrusted with the 
power of Ordination, an exclusive power, for the 
manner in which the exercise of it is enjoined them, 
shows that the character of the clergy lay in their 
hands by the cautious choice which they should make 
and the previous examination they should institute, a 
provision which would be entirely defeated, if the 
clergy in their reepective* dioceses might be self- 
appointed, or appointed by other indifferent parties ; 
an exclusive power, too, which was not to be confined 
to them, but to descend in like manner to those who 
should succeed to their places; for Timothy was to 
‘keep the commandment,’ that is, I apprehend, the 
instructions he had just been receiving from St. Paul, 
‘until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ;’ an 
injunction which would imply that they were to be 
binding on future bishops to the end of time.”’— 
Finally, in the Book of the Revelation, we find the 
Epistles to the Asiatic Churches addressed to their 
respective “‘angels’’ (or presiding bishops), in whom 
the Church is regarded as being summed up, and who 
are addressed as representing it before God. 


67. Question.—How does the Book of Common 
Prayer ‘‘ organize” these various notices respect- 
ing the Ministry ? 
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Answer.—By assuring us in the Preface to the 
Ordinal; “ It ts evident unto all men diligently reading 
the holy Scripture and ancient Authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of Ministers 
in Christ’s Church ; Bishops, Priests, and Jdeacons ;”’ 
and also by assigning to each Order @pecial ‘duties and 
functions, those of the Deacon being to assist the 
Priest in Divine Service, but not apparently to stand 
in the Priest’s stead. 


68. Question—-What is specially to be observed in 
the passage of the Ordinal which you have just 
quoted ? 

Answer.—That it does not assert that Holy Scripture 
alone makes the threefold Ministry evident. Scripture 
only gives int:mations to that effect, which ancient 
authors (Ignatius, tle Apostolical Constitutions, and 
others) develope and confirm. Scripture, not by it- 
self, but read in the light of “ ancient Authors,” makes 
it evident. 

® 

69. Question.—What practical recommendation flows 
naturally from the subject to which this Chapter 
is devoted ? 

Answer.—That we should accept the Prayer Book, 
as for us the authorized guide into the teaching of the 
Bible, on the ground that it is really the voice of the 
Primitive Church, guiding us into the truth, as the 
pillar of the cloud and of fire guided the Israelites in 
their journeyings. 


70. Questton.— What happy effect would this final 
acceptance of the Prayer Book, as the interpreter 
of Holy Scripture, have upon our minds ? 

Answer.—“ That we henceforth’’ should ‘be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; 
but speaking the truth in love,” should “ grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head, even Christ, 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
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compacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 

ing to the effectual working in the measure of every 
art, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 

itself in love.” (See Eph. iv, 14, 15, 16.) In short, 

there woywld be for us an end of controversy, and a 

good prospect of quiet growth in grace if we could 

cae in the Bible, as interpreted by the Prayer 
00. 


71. Question.—But are there not many controverted 
oints upon which the Bible, as interpreted by the 
rayer Book, pronounces nothing; and which 

therefore must still be left open questions ? 
Answer.—Doubtless there may be such points. But 
we may be sure that they are not of serious importance. 

And, although some of them may interest our curiosity, 

we may be content to wait for their settlement till the 

day when all obscurities, which at present hang over 
the counsels of God, shall be cleared up. Here below 
we may not expect more light than will serve for our 

practical guidance. , 


72. Question.—What is the great danger of interesting 
ourselves too much in‘the speculative questions of 
controversy ? 

Answer.—That they may draw us off from questions 
of practical and personal interest. 


73. Question.—What Scriptural instance is there of a 
person allowing the mind to seek refuge in con- 
troversy from those personal questions, which 
apply a probe to the conscience ? 

Answer.—That of the woman of Samaria, who, when 
our Saviour had charged her with living in sin, took 
the opportunity of consulting Him on the subject of the 
controversy which divided the Samaritans from the 
Jews. (See St. John iv. 18, 19, 20.) 


74. Question.—How did she evade the home thrust, 
which our Lord had given to her conscience ? 

Answer.—Taking no notice of her present sinful 

life, she answered Him; “Sir, I perceive that thou 
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art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain ; 
and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship” (St. John iv. 19, 20). . 


75. Question.—How may we imitate her example in 
this particular ? 

Answer.—By allowing much of@ our ume and 
thoughts to be taken up by slight ceremonial questions, 
while the weightier matters of the law stir in us com- 
paratively but little interest. 


76. Question.—What is the great end, from which 
curious controversies too often call us off ? 

Answer.—That of growing in grace and living 
nearer to God; of finding greater satisfaction for the 
mind in His light, and for the heart in His love. That 
of comprehending “ with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth and height; and” of knowing 
‘the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that’’ we 
might “ be filled with all the fulness of God.” 


INDEX. 


A ape doctrine and oe to 
continued in, 40, 57-5, 6, 55-z, 
58-9, 59-12 ; no new fellowship to be 
created, 40, once co-extensive, 41 ; 
how separated, 41 ; perplexity hence 
arising, 42; this perplexity how 
solved in England, 42, 58-10; less 
happily solved elsewhere, 42. Spi- 
ritual life visible, and spiritual 
agencies at work outside it, 44, 59- 
13, 14. How to deal with such 
phenomena, 44, 51. Analogy of 
saintliness and prophetical gifts in 
the schismatical kingdom ofthe Ten 
Tribes, 54, 65-35, 36. Analogy of 
the little ships in the wake of 
CuHris?’s vessel, 55, 65-37. The 
man who cast out devils, yet re- 
garded not the gpostles’ fellowship, 
44, 60-15 to 18; his loss, 46, 61-19. 
This fellowship still in th'e world, 
47, 62-21; loss by separation from 
it, 46, 61-19. Both fellowship and 
doctrine preserved in England, 49 ; 
the fellowship not invalidated by 
time, 62-23, 24. 
Balance of forces a law of nature, 38, 
56-3; of truths a law of grace, 39. 
Religious truths are moral forces, 


’ 7-4. 

Baptism, the mode of admission into 
the Chnistian Society, 108, 114. 
Not fully im existence till after 
Pentecost, 117. Instruction after, 
108, 109, 129-30, 3x. Truths re- 
presented in, BaP 263-24. The 
visible sign of, essential where it 
may be had, 115, 135-45to 47. Case 
of St. Paul, 116, 186-48. Tes- 
timony of the Nicene Creed, 116, 
187-so. Case of the Penitent thief, 
116, 186 409. 

Baptized, the, CoR1sv’s solemn charge 
concerning, 111; signing of them 
with the sign of the Cross, 114. 


The Bible to be placed in their 
hands, 246. 


Bible and Prayer Book, to be studied 


and compared, 119, 139-57. The 
Bible and the Church, see Zruth, 


(A. ) ( 


B.). 
Binding and loosing, the power of, 


to whom given, 145, 16l-r2, 13; 
when, 147 ; with whom it 1s lodged, 
150; with the body, 151, 168-25; 
but delegated to the Ministry 151, 
168-25. Broad sense of these words, 
149, 162-14; includes excommuni- 
cation, 145; censure, 145, 162-14 , 
authoritative prohibition generally, 
146, 162-15 ; withholding of Sacra- 
ments, 146, 163-16; or any appom- 
ted means of grace, 146, 147. See 
Church, No. Viti. 


Church, The—(1.) what it is, when 


and how founded, CHap. 1. Its duty 
towardsthose who hold the A postles’ 
doctrine in separation from their 
fellowship, Caap. 11. Its unity and 
disruption, Cap. 111. Survey ot 
its towers, bulwarks, and palaces, 
Cap, Iv. Institution of the Min- 
laf and their relation to, CHapP. 
v. Its powers in Council, CHap. 
vu. Its presenting, exhibiting, and 
defending the Truth, Cap. vii. 
Its guiding into, and illustrating 
the th, CHap. Ix. 


Church, The—(11.) General need of 


methodized instruction on, 1, 5 
Invisible Church, an incorrect term, 
2, 26-11, 12. Etymology of Ecclesia, 
2, 24-6, 7. Distinction between 
‘the called” and ‘the chosen,” 
8 and m. The chosen, why repre- 
sented as many, the rejected as 
one, 4. Close union of the Church 
with Christ, 6, 23-3, 4. Funda- 
mental truth that Our Lord came 
to found a society, 7, 27-13, 38-32 
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to 36. Why the disciples, while 
CHRIST was upon earth, were not a 
society, 8. Difference between an 

ation and a body of believers, 
9, is 28-18 to 20. St. Peter the 
er of aaa tpl 8, 10 SS fr 
a2to3x. Necessi y Prem ership 
with, 17, 84-37 to 48.2 Contiguity 
of this society, 18,20. Ministerial 
succession, 20, 35-42 to 45. Belief 
in—its importance, 22-1 to 3, 28-5. 


Church, The—(11I.) founded on the 


Day of Pentecost, 8. Independent 
of State patronage, 21, 37-47. The 
foundations of, 8 to 18, 30-22 to 30. 
Its duty towards separatists, 88 to65. 


Chuch, The—(rv ) its unity, its dis- 


ruption, 66. Unity, Carist’s design 
for His Church, 66, 85-x to 4, 94- 
26; however extensive it might 
become, 67, 86-4. Designed to be an 
instrument in the conversion of the 
world, 68, 86-5. Departure from the 
Founder's ideal, 68, 86-6. Divisions 
made tolerable by familiarity, 66 ; 
their origin, 69, 87-7. Schism 
between the East and West, its 
ounds, 69, 87-8 to 10, 94-27. 
chism at the Reformation, its 
ounds, 70, 88-1z, x2. Schism 
tween the Reformed Churches, 
70, 89-13. Schism, its tendency to 
prepeeale itself, 70. Drawbacks 
of the Reformation, 70. 


Church, The—(v ) its unity not to be 


confounded with the Communion 
of Saints, 71, 72, 89-14 to 16. 
Scriptural guidance under existing 
divisions, 73; deduced from the 
establishment of the Israelitish 
monarchy, 73; from the schism of 
the Ten Tribes, 75 to 79, utc to 
25; our duty under existing divi- 
sions, 80, 81; jirst, to recognise sin 
in the Church as the source of 
schism, 80, 95-29; secondly, to 
recognise our divisions as penal in 
their character, 81, 95-30 5 thirdly, 
never to deny the working of the 
Srrrit in the schismatical Com- 
munions, 83, 96-32. 


hurch, The—(VI.) an analogy as to 


its untty, 82; another analogy , 96-33. 
Unity, how to be prayed for, at 
96-34 to 36. 


Church, The — (vrz.) 


Church, Th 


Index. 


ita structwre 
framed before the descent of the 
Hoxry Gxost, 100, 122-7; analogy 
to this from nature, 100, 122-6. 


Church, The—(viu.) This term when 


used by Our Lonp, 141, 158-z, 2. 
Excommunication, 142 to 144, 159- 
3 to 1x. Binding and Joosing, 146, 
46, 161-12 to 16, 150, 151, 164-17 
to25. Its Ministry, when instituted, 
147, 164-17 to 24, 151 to 155, 168- 
25 to 31. Korah, 156, 172-32 to 
37; Uzziah, 157, 172-32. 
e—(rx ) in council, its 
powers, see Council. Ifthe Church 
of England has defects, so have all 
other Communions, 219, 238-47. 
Where can we find the fewest, 220. 
Short-comings of the Roman Com- 
munion, 220, 238-48 ; of the sects, 
221, 238-49. Sanction of long usage 
for irregularities, 222, 289-50. Our 
defects in process of being remedied, 
222, 289-5x to 54. Our munisters 
show greater vitality, 223; reli- 
gious activity within our pale, 228 ; 
aoa well if the Lord be with us, 


Church, The—(x.) and the Truth, 


their relations as exhibited by St. 
Paul. See Truth. 


Council, The Church in—its powers, 


Chap. VII. 
The first Christian Council, 208, 
224-1 to 3. Means of arriving 
at its decree, 204, 224-4. That 
decree founded on He ee pre- 
viously admitted, 204, 224-5. St. 
Peter’s argument, 205, 224-6 tog; 
St. James's argument, 205, 225-z0. 
Sanction of the Hoty GHost 
claimed for the decree, 205, 226-11 ; 
on the ground of Our Lorp’s pro- 
mise, 206, 226-12 ; which promise 
had been fulfilled at Pentecost, 206, 
ae: Having the Spirit and 
the Word, the Church might decide 
in emergencies, 207, 227-14, 15. 
Neither Our LorD, nor his Apostles, 
gave definite directions in emer- 
gencies, 208. The principles 
which must decide such were be- 
es ay by the Apostles to the 
hurch, 209, 229-16. Objection to 
two co-ordinate authorities—the 
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Church and the Bible, 209, 229-17 
to x9. Complexity of the finer 
organizations in Nature, 210, 

-20. The Church’s legisiative 
power aor far it extends, 211 

l-ar, 22. In decree of Counci 
of Jerusalem we find it exercised, 


211, 281-23, 24. The modern 
Church might exercise it in matters 
of ritual, 212, 282-25, 26; though 


even then under a check from Gon’s 
written word, 212, 282-27 to 30. 
The Church's judicial power in 
controversy, 212, 288-30, 31; as 
with a judge expounding’ the law, 
218, 233-32. The Church’sorganiz- 
ing power, 214, 233-33, 34 ; shown 
in the appoimtment of Deacons, 
215, 234-35 to 37; must be exer- 
cised on principles laid down by 
CHRIST, 216, 23 38. The | 

tive and judici owevs of the 
Church of a in abeyance, 
217, 235-39. Need of new services, 
217, 235-39 ; and of a properly con- 
stituted ~ Church tribunal, 218. 
Neither Convocation nor the Judi- 
cial Committea, meet our needs | 
218, 286-40 to 42, The Judicial 
Committee not a court of *heresy, 
218, 237-43 to 46. e 

Creeds. See Truth (A.) mi. The 
Athanasian, 251, 269-39. An mind 
Creed quoted by St. Paul, 253, 255, 
270-40 to 46. 

Denomination, Christian — earliest 
idea of, 43, 58-11 ; rapid propaga- 
tion of the idea, 43; the 
ideal marred, 48. See Separatists. 

Dissenters. See Chap. u. 

Keclesva, Etymology of—2, 24-6, 7. 

Educateum, Ordinance of Christian, 
110, 181-35 to 37; recognition of 
in St. Peter’s case, 111, 131-38; 
its close connexion with Baptism, 
111. Secular—condemned, 111, 
182-39, 40. 

England, Church of—its double as- 


Pe in 118, 187-5z, 52; perils and 
culties hereby entailed, 118; 
arties w.thin, 118, 1a ee to 55; 
Boepticiam within, 119, 188-56 ; its 
c) to ministerial succession, 20, 
35-42, 43. See Church, No. rx. 
Engi herchimnen—Advantages of 
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their position, 119; Bible and 
Prayer Book to be studied and 
seep ared by, rvs 189-57; prayer 
or 


6 Church to be made by, 120, 


y ’ 57-7, 8. 
has 9 ol — OHAP, ° VI 
Ref@ence to, the great 


Forty Days, 177, 192-8. The 
journey to Emmaus, 179, 198-9. 
at passed at Emmaus, 180, 182, 
198-xo0 to rg5 ; the first fulfilment of 
the SAVIOUR’s promise to eat and 
drink with His Apostles in His 
kingdom, 185, 195-16 to ao. It 
was not an actual Communion, but 
a prelude to, 185. Privacy of 
Primitive Celebrations, 181. After 
Pentecost the Lorp’s Supper is 
glorified, 186, 197-22; becomes the 
at medium of CHRIST'S presence, 
86 ; and of the closest earthly com- 
munion with CxHRist, 186; 
CHxIsT to be remembered as the 
Master of the Feast, as well as the 
Food, 187, 197-23, 24. The Mar- 
riage Supper of the Lams for which 
our Communions prepare, 187 
198-25 to 30. Truths represented 
in, 247, 264-25 to 27. 
‘xconmmunication, Our Lord’s direc- 
tions as to, 142, 158-3 to 5. St. 
Paul’g practice, 142, 159-6 to 8. 
Who must concur in, 148, 160-9, 
ro. Its moral power, 144, 161-11. 
See Binding and Loosing. See 
Church, No. Vit. 







ounder’s | Forty Days, The great—their evi- 


dential and constructive sigmifi- 
cance, 101, 122-8 to 10; their 
threefold urpose, 175, 190-1 to 6. 
Germs of Church institutions, 
offices, seasons, during these days, 
102, 128-11, 176, 192-7. Subse- 
quent development of these germs, 
and of her legislative powers, 102, 
128-12. The Saviour’s promise 
to be in the midst of the two or 
three, 103; 1ts literal fulfilment 
during the Forty Days, 108. 
Munistry, The Christian—when in- 
stituted, 147, 164-17 to 24; organs 
of the Church, 158, 169-26, 27; 
representatives of the Church, as 
were the Jewish Prieata, 153, 170- 
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28; and as were the of the 
Seven Churches, 158, 171-29. Their 
representative character Pra ping 
by the word “‘ Parson,” 164, 171-30. 
Analogy from political representa- 
tives, 155, 171-31. Case of Korah, 
156, eae Ttet Uzziah, 156, 
172-32. C. » No. VEL 

Parable. The Wedding garment, 8, 
4 and m. Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, 5 and n. 

Peter, St. The rock of the Church, 
8, 10 to 18, 29-22 to 31. 

Pillar of fire and cloud—its restora- 
tion predicted, 275, 290-2 to 5. 

Prayer, United—its ordinance, 104, 
124-15, 16. Prayer for the Church 
to be made, 120, 139-57. 

Prayer Book and Bible to be studied 
and compared, 119, 189-57. 

Prayer Book, The—an embodiment 
of tradition for English Church- 
men, $12, 332-20. Qualifications of 
its compilers, 818, 832-21. Pro- 
bably a unique book of its kind, 
813, 887-38. Prof. Blunt’s pane- 
gyric upon it, 815, 8387-39. De- 
ormed condition of the old Service 
Books, 818, 382-22, 23 ; tests em- 
ploy upon, 314; Jrst, Holy 

cripture, 314, 338-24, a5 ; secondly, 

Primitive antiquity, 314, 384-26 to 
28. The Prayer Book giveg a cer- 
tain tone to Holy |Scripture, 315, 
835-29 ; and insinuates a certain 
view of it, 315, 385-32. Forms of 


devotion inevitably convey doc- 
trine, 315, 335-30, 3x. Analogy of 
Tre- 


the ag ae natural an 
ligious, 316, 336-33 to 37. Five 
helps which the Prayer Book gives 
to the interpretation of the Bible. 
eae what is there 
inted, 317. Infant Baptism, 317, 
338-40 to 47. (2.) Enlarging what 
is there succinct, 318. Priesthood 
of the Laity, $18, 889-48 to 51. 
(8.) Illustrating what is there ob- 
scure, 320, Text about the ‘‘ Amen 
at the giving of thanks,” 320, 840- 

to 63. (4.) Concentrating what 

there dispersed, 822. The doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, 322, 
345-64. (5.) Organizing what is 
there promiscuous, $822. The 


Index. 


threefold Ministry, 828, 345-65 to 
68. The Prayer Book might be 
made an end of controversy, 824, 
847-69, 70. Desirableness of such 
an end, $24, 348-71, The 


2, 76. 
woman of Samaria, : §48-70 to 
75+ 

Preacht Missionary—its ordi- 
nance, 108, 127-23 to 27. Preach- 
ing to Christians—its ordinance, 
109, 180-32, 33 ; its difference from 
Missionary preaching, 109. Popu- 
lar contempt for preaching, con- 
demned, 110, 180-34. 

Pealm 48. Its probable date and 
occasion, 98, 99, 120-r to 6. Its 
spiritual meaning, 100. 

beam stag The—Drawbacks of, 


Reformers, The—What the Ohurch 
owes them, 21. 

Rome, Church of—in England, a 
schismatical intruder, 20, 86-46. 
See Church, No. 1x. 

Sacraments, The— Baptism represents 
diffusion of life, the Lorp’s Supper 
concentration of life, 189, 200-31. 
The Lorp’s Super is the Sacra- 
ment of perpetual reunion with 
Ourist, and with His members, 
189, a 33; what, therefore, 
is required, 189, 201-35 ; how to be 
celebrated, 190, 201-34. 

Schism. See Church, No. Ir. 

Separatists, 38 to 65. Spiritual his- 
tory of one, 49, 63-25; difference 
in his position now, and in apostolic 
times, 62-22. 

Society, its ongin, 15. The Church a, 
—7, 8, 9, 18, 27-13, 28-18 to 20, $2- 

2to 36. SeeChurch,No u. The 
Ghistan Society—its charter, 
105, 124-13 to 18; how to be ex- 
tended and replenished, 105, 106. 
Self-admission to a society impos- 
sible, 106, 126-19 to 22. Mode of 
admission, 108, 128-28, a9. 

Sponsors, their duty, 245, 260-r5. 

State Pa e, The Church inde- 
pendent of, 21, 37-47. 

Succession, Ee eels 18, ae Tye 
42 to 45> ] 2 “41, 42, 

44. See Church, No. 1. 

Symbolism, 248, 249, 266-30. 


Sympathy, Christian—to be cul- 


Index. 


tivated along with Church princi- 


ples, 49, 58, 63-25. 

Tradition, See Truth (B.) See 
Prayer-Book. 

Truth, The—its relations to the 
Church, 241, 256-1, 2, 274. The 
Epistles as well as the Gospels to 
be studied, 242, 256-3. ‘‘The 
Church of the LivingGop,” allusion 
in this passage, 242, -4. The 
Church is (A.) a pillar for support, 
242, 257-5 to 7; (B.) for guidance 
and illumination, 243, 258-8, 9. 

(A.) Modes by which th Church 
upholds Truth, 248, 258-10. 1. By 
Sheerarie and recommendation, 

48, 258-xx. The Jewish Church 
intrusted with the Old Testament, 
248, 259-12 ; the Christian Church 
with the New, 244, 259-13. The 
Church the appointed keeper of 
Holy Writ, 244. The Church was 
before the Bible, 244, 261-17, 18, 
so was the Truth, 252, yet the 
Spoken Word before the Church, 
244, 262-19. The Church presents 
the Bible to individuals, 245. 
Christian parqnts the Church’s 
earliest agents, 245, 260-14. Spon- 
sors bound to see that each*child 1s 
instructed in the Truth, 245, 266- 
15- The Church bound to place 

oly Scripture in the hands of her 
children, 246. 

1. By exhibition, 246, 263-20, 27. 
The principle of our nature in- 
volved, 246, 268-22, 23. Truths 
represented 1n Baptism, 247, 263-24, 
in the Lorp’s Supper, 247, 264-25 
to 27. The representation living 
and effectual, 247, 264-28, 20. 
Symbolism of Public Worship, 
Confirmation and Absolution, 248. 
Possibility of arriving at the Truth 
by analysis of the rites which em- 
body it, 249, 266-30. 

1m. By vindication and defence, 
249, 266-31. New heresies necessi- 
tated expansion of early Creeds 
249, 266-32, 33. Usefulness and 
necessity of fortifications, 249, 
267-34. The Church would betray 
her trust, if she protested not 
rs ay heresies, 250, 267-35, 36. 
Clearness of mind the gain of 
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believers, 250, 268-37. The defini- 
tion of the two Natures and One 
Person in CHRIST, an instance of 
this, 251, 269-38. Helpfulness of 
this definition, 251; its source the 
Athanasian Greed, 251, 269-39 ; 
Creeds, in @eir origin, were not 
defelfsive, 252, 269-40. The Truth 
in patriarchal times, 252, Earliest 
shape of the Truth in the New Testa- 
ment, 252. WhatSt. Paul means by 
the Truth, 253. Why he calls the 
Truth the “‘ mystery of godliness,” 
258, 270-42 to 44. Contrast be- 
tween this and heathen mysteries, 
253. ‘* The mystery of godlimess’ 

a fragment of an early Creed, 254, 
270-41. Metrical character of this 
Creed, 254 ; its comprehensiveness, 
255, 271-45 ; a triumph song rather 
than a fortification, 255, 272-46. 
Jubilant aspect of the Creeds, 255, 
273-49. Creeds better sung than 
said, 256, 272-47, 48. 

(B.) The Church a pillar for guid- 
ance and illumination, 274, 290-1. 
Restoration of the pillar of fire and 
cloud predicted, 275, 290-2. The 
functions of the Church a partial 
fulfilment of this, 275, 290-3 to s. 
Objection that the Scnptures re- 

uire only average intelligence, 275, 

1-60 cial experiment to test 
this, 276, 291-7 to z2. Sources 
whence we derive our idea of Gan, 
278, 298-13 to19 ; and of the atone- 
ment, 295-17. The Faith is m 
Scripture, but it is not imphed 
that it can be found there without 
a guide, 279, 294-15, 16, 20 to 23. 

ence we understand that the 
serpent of the Temptation 1s the 
Devil, 280, 298-26, 27. Usual in- 
terpretation of prophecy ag ea 
the seed of the woman, 281, 299-28. 
Typical teaching. The sacrifice of 
Isaac, 283, 800-31, 2. The expec- 
tation of the old Patmarcha; 84, 
The history of Enoch, 284, 302-36. 
Absence of the doctrine of Eternal 
Life from the Pentateuch—Warbur- 
ton’s argument, 285, 801-33 to 35, 
37 t039. Even the New Testament 
requires the tradition of the Church 
to interpret it, 285, 803-40, 308- 
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826-z to 4. Substitution of the 

Lono's Dey to sass 
-41t0 44. Infant Ba 

nae Ha to 4 , 8 827-2, No one 

rer gpa inte retati elon ap oe 

n re) 

Reference't to trad al UF kp and 

observances in 8 ul’s = 

810, 329-8 to ci St. Phili 

the opel unuch, 287, $06- 
48. a ra sense Scripture is the 


ar of the Church, 288, 306- 
Bie, geen existence of 


Fost ong be ascertained 
Y 88, Scripture 

par the Churel mutually neces- 
enry, 289, 807-so. Prero, psd of 

cripture ‘above the Chur 
Day of the Faas. Seo Church, 
08. IV., VL 

Washing of the disciples’ feet, 310, 
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1. he jPraper Wook and the Church 
Service. 


The Compendious Edition of the 


Annotated Book of Common Prayer, forming a concise Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A, 
Editor of the ‘‘Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d¢.; in half-morocco, 16s. ; or in morocco 
limp, 175. 62. 


(B—250} CAaterlos WBlace, London 


2 Rivington’s Select Catalogue 


The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer; being an Historical, Ritual, and “Theological Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. JoHN Henry Biunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of t% * Di ionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c., &c. 
Seventh Edition. -Iniperial 8vo. 36s.; or in half-morocco, 48s. 


{This large edition contains the Latin and Greek originals, together with 
technical Ritual Annotations, Margi References, &c., which are necessarily 
omitted for want of room in the ‘‘ Compendious Edition,”’] 


“‘ Whether as, historically, shewing best liturgical and historical authori- 
how the Prayer Book came to be what ties ancient and modern (of which a 
it ts, ov, vit , how tt designs ttself formidable list is prafexed to the 
to be m word into act, or, ) es gees, or veferred to, or 
theologically, as exhibiting the velation compressed into the notes illustrative 
between doctrine and worship onwhich of the several subjects."—Joun Bui. 
st ts framed, the book amassesaworld “ The book ts a mine of information 
of information cavefully digested, and and vesearch—able to give an answer 
errs commonly, tf at all, on the side almost on anything we wish to know 
of excess.” —GUARDIAN, about our present Prayer Book, tts 

** The most complete and com ious , antecedents and originals —and ought 
Commentary on the English Prayer to be in the library of every intelisgent 
Book ever yet published. Almost every- Churcheman. Nothing like it has as 
thing that has been written by all the yet been seen.”—Cuurcn Review. 


Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesiz 
Anglicane. A GULI£ZLMO BRIGHT, S.T.P., Atdis Christi 
apud Oxon. Canonico, et PETRO GOLDSMITH MEDD, A.M., 
Collegii Universitatis apud Oxon. Socio Seniore, Latine 
redditus. Editio tertia, cum Appendice. [In hac editione 
continentur Versiones Latine—1. Libri Precum Publicarum 
Ecclesise Anglican ; 2. Liturgiz Prime Reformate ; 3. Litur- 
gis Scoticane; 4. Lituigie Americanze.] With Rubrics in 
Red. Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The First Book of Common Prayer of 
Edward VI. and the Ordinal of 1549. Together with the 
Order of the Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire. Edited by 
the Rev. EIeNRyY BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College ; with Introduction by the Rev. 
PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Rector of North Cerney ; 
Canon of St. Albans; late Senior Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; and Rector of Barnes. Small 8vo. 6s. 
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Prayer Book and Church Service 3 
The Prayer Book Interleaved; with 


Historical Tllustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text. By W. M. Campion, D.D., and 
W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. With a Preface by@Bhe Lorp Brsnop 
OF WINCHESTER, Ninth Edition. "Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 

An excellent publication, combin-  ‘‘ The work may be commended as a 
ing a portable Prayer Book with the very convenient manual for all who 
history of the text and explanatory are interested to some extent tn liturgi- 
notes "SPECTATOR. cal studies, but who have not time or 

“* This book is of the greutest use Jor the means for original research. It 
Spreading an intelligent knowledge af would also be most useful to examminin, 
the English Prayer Book, we chaplains, as a text-book for Ho 


heartily wish it a large and continuous s."—CHURCH TIMES. 
circulation.” —CHurcH REVIEW. 


The Book of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use of THE PRo- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA, together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
Royal 32mo. French roan limp, 2s. 6d. 


An Illuininated Edition of the Book 


_of Common Prayer, piinted in Red and Black, on fine toned 
paper; with Borders and Titles designed after the manner of 
the 14th Century. By R. R. Hovmas, F.S.A., and engraved 
by O. Jewitt. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


A. Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose. 


With an Evening Service. Edited by the Compiler of 
‘*The Treasury of Devotion.’”’ And accompanying Music 
arranged under the Musical Editorship of W. S. Hoyte, 
Organist and Director of the Choir at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, London. Crown 4to. 75. 6d. 

Also may be had, an Edition of the Words, 32mo., 6@. ; or 
in paper cover, 4d. The Metrical Litanies separately, 32mo., 
§@.; or in paper cover, 3¢. The Piose Litanies, with an 
Evening Seryice, separately, in paper cover, 3¢. An Evening 
Service sepafately, 1d. 
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A. Key to the Knowledge’ and Use of 


the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. JouN HENRY 
BLuntT, M. F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated Book of 
Common Pityer,” §. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 1s. 62. 

Forming a Volume of ‘* Keys to Christian Knowledge. ” 


** Ionpossible to praise too highly. It information seems to be included, and 
is the best short explanation of our the arrangement is excellent.” —LATER- 
offices that we know of, and would be ary CHURCHMAN, 

invaluable for the use of candidates for ‘“‘A w valuable and practical 
confirmation in the higher classes."—~ manual, 2 of tnformation. Lt de- 
Joun Butt. serves high commendation.” —CHURCH 

“To us tt appears that Mr. Blunt Man, 
has succeeded very well, Alinecessary 


Sacraments and Sacramental Ordi- 
nances of the Church; being a Plain Exposition of their 
History, Meaning, and Effects. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
BuuntT, M.A, F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &c. Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 


A. Commentary, Expository and De- 
votional, on the Order of the Adniinistration of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the Use of the Church of England ; to 
which is added, an Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non- 
communicating Atteridance, Auricular Confession, the Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By EDWARD 
MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Sixth 
Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 

Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with ‘‘ Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,” and ‘‘ The Pursuit of Holiness.” 35. 6d. 


The Athanasian Creed: an Examina- 
tion of Recent Theories respecting its Date and Origin. 
With a Postscript referring to Professor Swainson’s Account of 
its Growth and Reception, which is contained in his Work 
entitled ‘‘The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, their Literary 
Ilistory.” By G. D. W. OMMANNEY, M.A., Vicar of Dray- 
cot, Somerset. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Notitia Eucharistica; a Commentary, 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, oly Communion, 
according to the use of the Chidch of England. With an 
Appendix on the Office for the Communion of the Sick. By 
the Rev. W. E. Scupamorg, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. S8vo. 32s. 





The Athanasian Origin of the Athan- 
asian Creed. By J. S. BREWER, M.A., Preacher at the 
Rolls, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The “Damnatory Clauses” of the 
Athanasian Creed rutionally explained in a Letter to the Right 
Hion. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By the Rev. MALCOLM 
MacCofL, M.A., Rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 


Comment upon the Coklects appointed 
to be used in the Church of England on Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. By JOHN JAMES, D.D., sometime 
Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also a Fine Edition, on Toned Paper. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A Commentary, Practical and Exegeti- 
cal, on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


The Psalter, or Psalms of David. (The 


Prayer Book Version.) Printed in red and black. Small 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


=“ 
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The New Mitre Hymnal, containing New 


Music by Sir Joun Goss, Sir Gzorce Etvey, Dr. STAINER, 
Henry Gapsyge, Esq., J. BAPTISTE CALKIN, Esq., BERTHOLD 
Tours, Esq., JAMESQLANGRAN, Esq., and other eminent 
Composers; together with Scandinavian Tunes now first 
smtroduced into this Country. Royal 8vo. 55. 

An Edition of the Words without the Music may also be 
had. 18mo., cloth limp, 1s.; or in cloth boards, extra 
gile, Is. 6d. ng 

{A large reduction to purchasers of q J 


Psalms and Hymns adapted -to the. 
Services of the Church of England ; with a Supplement of 
additional Hymns, and Indices. By the Rev. W. J. HALL, 
M.A. 8vo., 55. 6¢.; 18mo., 39. ; 24mo., Is. 62, ; cloth limp, 
Is. 34.3 32mo., 15.3; cloth limp, 8d. 





Selection of Psalms and Hymns; with 
Accompanying Tunes selected and arranged by JOHN Foster, 
of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. By the Rev. W. J. Hatt, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6¢. The Tunes only, 1s. Also an 
Edition of the Tunes for the Organ. 75. 6d. 
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2. Che holy Scriptures. 
The Greek Testament. With a Critically 


Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By HENry ALFORD, 
D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 4 Volumes. 
8vo, 102s, 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 28s. 
®Vol. II.—Acts to 2 Corinthians. 245. 

Vol. III.*-Galatians to Philemon. 18s. 

Vol. I1V.—Hébrews to Revelation. 32s. 


The New Testament for English 


Readers: containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text ; Marginal References; and a Critical and Ex. 
planatory Commentary. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., late 
Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 2 Volumes, or 4 Parts. 
Svo. 545. 6d. 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. 1, Part I.—The Three first Gospels. 12s. 
Vol. 1, Part II.—St. John and the Acts. tos. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part II.—Hebrews to Revelation. 16s. 
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The Holy Bible; with Notes and Intro- 
ductions. By Cur. WornsworTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
New Edition. 6 Vols. Imperial 8vo. 1205. 


The Volu@fts are gold separately, as follows :— 
Vol. I. ak era 255. 
Vol. IL—Joshua to Samuel. 15s. 
Vol. III.—Kings to Esther. 15s. 
Vol. IV.—Job to Song of Solomon. 26s. 
Vol. V.—lIsaiah to Ezekiel. 255. 
Vol. VI.—Daniel, Minor Prophets, and Index. 155. 


The New Testament of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus CHRIST, in the original Greek ; with Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. By Cur. WorpDsworTtH, D.D., Bishop 
of Lincoln. New Edition. 2 Vols. Imperial 8vo. 60s. 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. I.—Gospels and Acts. 235. 
Vol. II.—Epistles, Apocalypse, and Index. 37%. 


Notes on the Greek Testament. The 
Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of 


Oriel College, Oxford., Crown 8vo. 65. 


“Tt ts a most useful and scholarly trasted with classical usages ; questions 
qwork, well adapted to the higher classes ¢, various reading are carefully noted ; 
of public schools and the students at kistorical and archeological tnforma- 
our colleges.” —STANDARD. tion ts supplied plentsfully when need- 

* The most usefuland scholarly com- ful torllustrate a passage; the drift of 
mentary, in a short compass, on the a narrative or discourse and the se- 
Gospel of S. Luke, in Greek, that has quence of the thoughts is traced out and 


hé. 0 appeared,” —Hour carefully analysed; in short, the 
““ The notes are brie), scholarly, and Gospel 1s treated as we treat acliassical 
based on the best authorities. . . . author,and the student is here supplied 


The introduction will be found to be of with an apparatus criticus superior mm 
espétial value to the young student, in- kind and completeness to any we have 
Sorming him, as tt does, of the Greek ever seenafforded to him for the pur- 
manuscripts which form the basisofthe pose elsewhere. A very clever and tak- 
Greek text, and giving a most thorough wng book."--LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
and comprehensive account of S, ‘ Admurably adapted for the use of 
Luke's isje and the style of his writ- those who begin the study of the New 
tng.”"—ScHooL, BoarpD CHRONICLE. Testament in the originalafter havin, 

“Grammatical pecuharites are acqured a fair acquaintance wit 
brought into the foreground, and con- ¢lassical Greek "-—SCOTSMAN, 


Waterlos Place, London 
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The Psalms. Translated from the Hebrew. 


With Notes, chiefly Exegetical. By WILttaM Kay, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leghs, late Principal of Bishop’s College, 


Calcutta. Third Edition. 


** Like @ sound Churchman, he 
veverences Scripture, upholding tts 
authority agaimst sceptacs; and he 
does not denounce such as differ from 
Azwe in opinion unth a dogmatism un- 
Aaophily too common at the present day. 

ence, readers well be disposed to con- 
ssder his conclusions worthy of atten- 
tion ; or perhaps to adopt them without 
enquery Lt 1s superfluous to say that 
the translation 1s better and more 
accurate on the whole than our received 
one, or that tt often reproduces the sense 
Of the original happily "—ATHENAUM. 

** Dr. Kay has profound reverence 
for Drvine truth, and exhibits con- 
siderable reading, with the power to 


Svo. 


‘condensed. G 


12S. 


make use of it.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Revigw. 

** The execution of the work ts cavefue 
asd scholarly."—UNion REVIEW, 

** To mention the name of Dr. Kay 
ts enough to secure respectful attention 
to his new translation of the Psadsmes. 
lt ts enviched with exegetical notes 
contaning a wealth of sound learning, 
closely occasionally, perhaps too close 2 
ood care 3s taken of 
student not learned in He s we 
hope the Doctor's example will prevent 
any abuse of this consideration, and 
stimulate those who profit by it to 


Joliow him into the very text of the 


ancient Revelation.” —JOHN BULL. 


Ecclesiastes: the Authorized Version, with 


a runging Commentary and Paraphrase. 


By the Rev. THos. 


PELHAM Date, M.A., Rector of St. Vedast with St. Michael 
City of London, and, late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures 
delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. 


With copious Notes. 


By the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D., Regius 


Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third 


' Edition. S8vo. ros. 6d. 


Commentary on the Minor Prophets; 


with Introductions to the several Books. 


By the Rev. E. B. 


Puszy, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 


Church, Oxford. 4to. 


31s. 6d. 


Parts I., II., III., IV., V., 5s. each. Part VI., 6s. 
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Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and their 


Relation to Old Testament Faith. 


Lectures delivered to 


Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. MozLey, 


D.D., Regius 
and Canon of Christ C&rch. 


“Has ald the same marks of a 
powerful and original mind which 
eve observed in the volunte of Univer- 
atty Sermons. Indeed, as a continuous 
study of the rudimentary c 
Auman thought, even as developed 


fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 


Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


under the immediate guidance of a 
Seeing aN 

7 a ss fragmentary tnitel- 
lectual interest than the last."—-Spec- 


ditions of TATOR. 


A Companion to the Old Testament; 


being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History, down to the 


Birth of our Lord. Small 8vo. 


35. 6a. 


Also in 2 Parts: 
Part I.—The Creation of the World to the Reign of Saul. 
Part I].—The Reign of Saul to the Birth of Our Lord. 


Small 8vo. 


2s. each. 


(Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 


“A very compact summary af the 
Old Testament narrative, put together 
so as to explain the connection 
bearing of tts contents, and written tn 
@ very tone; antha Jinal chapter 
on the history of the Fews between the 
peed and New agp agit lt wil Va 
found very usefu tts Se. 
does not confine ttself to merely chrapo- 
logical difficulties, but comments briefly 
ious bearing of the text 
adso."—GUARDIAN. 

$A most admirable Companion to 
the Old Testament, being far the most 
concise yet slots le commentary on 
Old Testament history with which we 
have met. Here are combined ortho- 
doxy and learning, an inteliigent and 
at the sane time interesting summary 
vA the leading facts of the sacred story. 

t should be a text-book in every school, 
and its value is immensely enhanced 
the copious and complete index.”— 


oun Butt, 
** This will be Sound a very valuable 





asd to the right understanding of the 
Bible. Lt throws the whole Scripture 
narrative into one from the creation 
downwards, theauthor thuscondensi: 
Prideauz, Shuckford, and Russell, 
and tn the most veverential manner 
bri: fo hws aid the writings ofali 
00. annotators and chronelogists. 
The book 2s one that should have a 
wide circulation amongst teachers 
and students of all denominations.” — 
BooKSELLER. 

** The handbook before us is so full 
and sattsfactory, considering its com- 
pass, sets forth the history of the 
old covenant urth such conscientious 
metnuteness, that st saeeny Laps to prove 
a godsend to candidates for examina-~ 
tion tn the Rudtmenta Religionis as 
well as in the orreres school at 
Cambridge. . . . Enough has been 
said to express our value of this useful 
work, which cannot Jasl to win its way 
tnto our schools, colleges, and unsver- 
sities.” -—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 
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A Key to the Narrative of the Four 
Gospels. By the Rev. JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 


Manchester. New Edition. 
Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Small Rva ae 


44, Also a 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys toUhristian Knowledge.” 


** This is very weuch the best book of 
sft Bima we AGoe seen hecdbcps fault 
ts stss 55, Whe istts going 
sulo the detatis which wow support 
and tliustrate sts statements, and 
which, wn the process of riiustrats 
them, would fix them upon the Gunde 
and memories of its readers. It is, 
Aowever, at smprovement upon 
an 
ali the marks of being the condensed 
work of a real scholar, and of a divine 
too The bulk of the book ss taken up 
with a‘ Lsfe of Christ,’ comprled from 
the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit rts 
steps and stages and saltent points.” — 
LiTeRARY CHURCHMAN, 

‘* This book ts no ordinary compen- 
dium, no mere ‘cram-book ,’ stili less 
is tt an ordinary reading-book for 
schools; but the schoolmaster, the 
Sunday-schook teacher, and the seeker 
after a comprehensive knowledge of 
Devine truth will find it Borthy of tts 
name. Canon Norvis writes gmply, 
veverently: without great display of 
learning, Wong the result of much 


a 
book of fs kind weknow, Itbears . 


careful study tn a short compass, and 
adorning the subject by the tenderness 
and honesty with which he treats tt. 
We hope that this little book will have 
a rid wide circulation, and that tt 
will be studted; and we can promise 
that those who take st up will not 
readily put t down again.” —RECORD. 
“This ts a golden little volume. 
. . Lts design ts exceedingly mo- 
Canon Norris writes primartly 
to helg ‘ younger students’ tn studying 
the Gospels. But this unpretending 
volume ts one which all students may 
study with advantage It is an ad- 
mivable manual for those who take 
Bible Classes 7 mene” the Gospels 
Closely sifted in style, so that all ts 

weighty; full of unostenta- 


dest, 


fos a a pre, t with 
tious learning, an enant wi 
suggestion ; decph reverent in spirit, 

altogether Evangelical in spirit ; 
Canon Norvrs’s book suppiies a veal 
wnt, and ought to be welcomed by all 
earnest and devout students of the 
Holy Gospels."—LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEM: 


A Key to the Narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles. By the Rev. JoH1! PILKINGTON Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 


Manchester. 
Cheap Edition, 15. 6d. 


New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 25. 6¢@. Also a 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“The book ts one which we can 
heartily recommend.” —SPECTATOR. 

“Few books have ever given us 
more unmixed pleasure than thts,” ~ 
Literary CHURCHMAN. 

‘* This ts a sequel to Canon Norris's 
‘ Key to the Gospels,’ whsch was pub- 
kshed two years ago,and which has 
become a general favourite with those 


who wish to grasp the leading features 
of the life and work of Christ. The 
Sketch of the Acts of the Apostles ts 
done in the same style; there is the 
same veverent spirit and quiet en- 
thusiasm running through 1t, and the 
same instinct for seizing the leading 
points in the narrative.” —R#CORD. 
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A. Devotional Oommentary on the 


Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac WiLiiams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. Sold separately. Or the 
Eight Volumes May be gad in a Box, 45s. 

THOUGHTS ON THE UDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels-——Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himeelf—The Rule of. Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord— 
Analogies of the Gospel—Mention of Angels in the Gospels—Places of our 
Lord’s Abode and Ministry--Our Lord's mode of dealing witk His 
Apostles —Conclusion. ‘ 


4 HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISES. 
Our Lord’s Nativity—Our Lord’s Ministry (second year)—Our Lord’s Minis 
(third year)—The Holy Week—Our recon Passion—Our Lord’s Ree 
rection. 





OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem-——-The Baptism in Jordan—The First Passover. 
OUR LORD'S MINISTR ¥ (Second Year). 
The Second Passover--Christ with the Twelve—The Twelve sent forth. 


: OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year). 
Teaching in Gallee—Teaching at Jerusalem—Last Journey from Galilee to 


Jerusalem. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 


The Approach to Jerusalem—The Teaching in the Temple—The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives—The Last Supper. 


OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


The Hour of Darkness—The Agony—The Apprehension—The Condemnation— 
The Day of Sorrows—Thc Hall of Tadgment—The Crucifixion—The 


Sepulture. 
OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


The Day of Days—The Grave Visited—Chnst appearing—The going to 
Emmaus—tThe Forty Days—The Apostles assembled—The e in 
Galilee—The Mountain in Galilee—The Return from Galilee 


“ There ta not a better companion to Scripture from the write of the 
be found for the season than the beau- early Fathers, it 1s only what every 
tiful ‘ Devotional Commentary on the student knows must be true to say, that 

2 Narrative, by the Rev. Isaac st extracts a whole wealth of meantn 
Williams. A vich mine for devotional from each sentence, each apparently 
and sates try study.” —GUARDIAN. Jarnt allusion, each word in the text.” 

“* So snfinite ave the depths and so —Cuurcn Revirw 
innumerable the beauties of Scripture, ** Stands absolutely alone in our 


and more part: of the Gospels, English literature; there ts, we should 
that there ts some di, in de- say,no chance of sts being superseded 
scribing the } 0268 es of by any better book of sts kind: and tts 


Williams’ exquisite Commentary. De- merits ave of the very highest order," 
vriving tts profound appreciation of —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
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WILLIAMS’ DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY—Continued. 


“* This is, in the truest sense of the ‘‘It-would be difficult to select a more 
word, a ‘ Devoti Commentary’ on Hresent, at a small cost, t 
the Gospel narrative, opening out every- thts series would be to a young man on 
wheve, as it does, the spivitual beauties his first entering into Holy Orders,and 
and blessedness of the Divine message; many, no doubtgeyill avail themselves 
but st ts something more than this, it of the ublicemon of these useful 
sueeis fos. prreaniods almost by anticifa- volumeSfor this purpose. There is an 
tion, throws the light of learning abundance of sermon material to be 
over sosse of the very st passages drawn from any one of them” — 
in the New Testament,”—Rock. Cuurcn TImMgs. 


Female Characters of Holy Scripture. 
A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


Eve -Sarah—Lot’s Wife—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel—Minam—Rahab—De- 
borah—Ruth —Hannah—The Witch of Endor—Rathsheba—Rizpah—The 
Queen of Sheba—The W.dow of Zarephath—Jezebel—The Shunammite 
— Esther — Elizabeth — Ai na=—=-The Woman of Samana —Joanna — The 
Woman with the Issue of Blood The Woman of Canaan—Martha— Mary 
—Salome—The Wife of Pilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin, 


The Characters of the Old Testament. 


A Series of Sermons. By the Rev Isaac Wi. rams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trimity College, Oxford. -New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

CONTENTS. 


Adam —Abel and Cain— Noah—Abraham— Lot—Jacob and Esau—Joseph— 

Moses—-Aaron-~ Pharaoh—Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—Balaam — 

oshua — Samson — Samuel — Saul— David —- Solomon — Ehiyah —Ahab— 

lisha — Hezekiah —Josiah —Jeremiah — Ezekiel —Daniel —Joel —Job— 
Isaiah—The Antichrist. 


The Apocalypse. With Notes and Re- 
flections. By the Rev Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly 


Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 55. 
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Beginning of the Book of Genesis, 


” with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev, Isaac WILLiams, 


B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ecclesiastes for English Readers. The 
Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Prosy, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 45. 6d, 


The Ten Canticles of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses'(First and Second), 
Deborah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Prosy, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 


Genesis. With Notes. . By the Rev. G. V. 
GARLAND, M.A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. [The 
Hebrew Text, with Literal Translation.] Parts I. to XXXIV. 
8vo. In paper cover, 6d. each. 


Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 


according to St. Matthew. Translated from the French of 
Quesnel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Acts of the Deacons; being a 
Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St. 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


WHaterlos WBlace, Zondon 





The Holy Scriptures* 1s 
The Mystery of Christ: being an Exa- 


mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 3 Ephesians. By 
GEORGE STAUNTON Barrow, M@., Vicar of Stowmarket. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A Key to the Knowledge and Use of . 


the Holy Bible. By the Rev. Jon HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 

F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Theology,” &c. &c. New 

Edition. Smafi8vo. 25. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 15. 6¢. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


** Another of Mr. Biual's useful and New Testament. Lastly, there 1s a 
workmaniike compilations, which will seroiceable appendix of peculiar Brble 
be most acceptable as a household book, words and their meanings.” —LiTER- 
or sn schools and colleges. Jttsacagi- ARY CHURCHMAN. 
tal book too for schoolmastersand pupil ‘We have muck pleasure in vecom- 
teachers. Its subject ts arranged mending a capital handbook by the 
under the heads of—I. The Literary learned Edstor of ‘The Annotated 
Hestory of the Bible. 11. Old Testa- Book of Common Prayer.’”—CHuRcH 
ment Writers and Writings IIT. Times, 

New Testament ditto. IV. Revela- “ Merits commendatian, for the lucid 
tion and a) tories V Objects of and orderly arrangement tn which st 
the Bible VI Interpretatronofditto presents a considerable amount of valu- 
VII The Bible a guide do Faith able and interesting matter.”—Rx- 
VIII, The Apocrypha. IX The corv. 

Afpocrypial Books associated with the 





The Inspiration of Hofy Scripture, its 
Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the 
University of Dublin. By W1LLIAM LEE, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 155. 


On the Inspiration of the Bible. Five 


Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By CHR, WorDs- 
worTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition. Small 
Svo. Is. 6d., or in paper cover, Is. 


Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 
Testament. By the Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 
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Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 


By the Rev. W. H. Rrp.iry, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Crown 8vo. 
Old Testasf¥ént—G@enesis and Exodus. 2s. 
The Four Gospels, 35. 6d. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 
St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 
The Acts of the Apostles, 25. 





A Complete Concordance to ‘the Old 
and the New Testament; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts, To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocrypha. By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, 
M.A. With a Life of the Author, by ALEXANDER CHALMERS, 
F.S.A., and a Portrait. Fourteenth Edition. 4to. 215. 


a 


WHaterlos Place, ZLonvon 


3. Devotional THorks 


Library of Spiritual Works for English 


Catholics. 


Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra superfine toned 
paper. Small 8vo. 55. each. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Tuomas A Kempis. <A New Translation. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By LAURENCE Scu- 
PeLI. A New Translation. 


TLIE DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint FRANCIS OF SALES, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 


The Volumes can also be had in the following extra bindings :-- 


s @ 
Morocco, stiff or a i 9 0 
Morocco, thick bevelled sides, Old Style 12 0 
Morocco, limp, with flap edges. tr 6 
Morocco, best, stiff or limp 16 0 
Morocco, best, thick bevelled sides, Old Style 19 6 
Russia, limp Ir 6 
Russia, limp, with flap edges 13 6 


Most of the volumes in the above styles may be had illustrated with a beautifu 
selection of Photographs from Fra Angelico, 4s 6d extra. 


Cheap Editions, 32mo, cloth limp, 6d. each, o1 cloth extra, red 
edges, 1s. each. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
The Spiritual Combat. Spiritual Letters of Saint Francis 
The Christian Year. of Sales. 


[Other Volumes are in preparation. ] 


oe eee NEON Leet o 
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The Child Samuel. A Practical and 


Devotiona. Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samug as recorded in 1 Sam. i, ii. 1-27, iii. De- 
signed as a Help to Weditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. §s. 


wi 


The Gospel of the Childhood?! # Practi 
cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord’s Childhood (St. Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young Persons. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square crown 8vo. 


5. 


Thoughts on Personal Religion ; being 
a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Presentation Edition, elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Twovols. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Pursuit of Holiness: a Sequel to 


‘‘Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 5s. Also a Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


Short Devotional Forms, for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. By EDWARD MEYRICK 
GOULBURN, D.D. Fourth Edition. 32mo. Is. 6d. 


Wlaterlos Place, Zondon 


Devotional Works ‘49 
The Star of Childhood: a First Book of 


Prayers and Instruction for Children. « Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. CarTEer, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. With Illustrations reduced from, Engravings by FRA 
ANceELICO, Third Edition. Squdre i 2s. 6d. 


The Way of Life: a Book of Prayers and 
Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, M.A. Second Edition, 128mo. 15, 6d. 


The Path of Holiness: a First Book of 
Prayer, with the Service of the Holy Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
CARTER, M.A. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
16mo. Is. 6@.; cloth limp, Is. 


The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of 
Prayers for Genera: and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. New Edition, in 
Large Type. Crown 8vo. 55.3; in morocco limp, 10s. 6d. 

A Smaller Edition. 18mo. 25. 6¢.; limp cloth, 2s., or 
bound with the Béok of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d. 


The Guide to Heaven: a Book of Prayers 
for every Want. (For the Workéng Classes.) Compiled Ly 
a Pnest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. New 
Edition. 18mo. 15. 6d.; cloth limp, Is. 
An Edition in Large Type. Crown' 8vo. Is. 6d¢.3 cloth 
limp, Is. 


Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French. 
By the Compiler of ‘‘ The Treasury of Devotion.” Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. CarTeR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I.—The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 335. 6¢. 
Vol. II.—The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. §5. each. 
Vol. III.—The Suffering Life and the Glorified Life of Our 
Lord. 35. 6d. 
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Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 


Communion, By JosEPHINE FLETCHER. 


With a Preface by 


C. J. Evzicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
With rubrics andor inred. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 


2s. 6d, 


An Edition without the red rubrics. 32mo. Cloth limp. 1s. 


** Devout beauty is the special char- 

acter of this new manual, and st ought 
to be a favourite. Rarely has it hag 
pened to us to meet with so vemar. 
a combination of thorough practical- 
ness with that almost poetic warmth 
tuhich ts the p> Serkeah ca of genuine 
devotion.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

The Bishop vecon:mends 1¢ to the 
newly confirmed, to the tender-hearted 
and the devout, as having been com- 
piled by a youthful person, and as 
being marked by a peculiar ‘ fresh- 
ness’ Having looked through the 
volume, we have pleasure tn second- 
ing the recommendations of the good 
Bishop. We know of no more suitable 
manual for the newly confirmed, and 
nothing more like to engage ¢ 

sympathies rf ‘youthful hearts. Theve 
* 18@ unton of the deepest spirst of devo- 

tion, a wich expression of experimental 
tife, with a due vecognition of the 


Words to Take with Us. 


objects of faith, such as is not always 
be found, but which characterises 
this manual in an eminint degree.” — 


“‘ Among the supply of Bucharistic 
Manuals, one we facial atten- 


de CuHurcnu Revirw. : 







tion and com tion. ‘Fetes and 
Medstations’ merits the' Bishop of 
Gloucestev’s epith: ts of ‘w out, 


and fresh.’ And it1s thorqughly Eng- 
desh Church besides * GUARDIAN. 

“* We ave by no means surprised that 
Bishop Eliscott should have been so 
much struck with this ttle work, on 
accidentally seeing # in manuscript, 
as to urge tts fe station, and to pre- 
Jace 1t with kis commendation. The 
devotion which 1t breathes ts truly fer- 


he vent, and the language attractive,and 


as proceeding from a young person the 
work 1s altogether not w Usttle strik- 
sng.” —RECORD. 


A Manual of 


Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 


With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. 


By W. E. 


ScuDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 


Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 


per collects for each day of the week, 


revised. Small 8vo. 


** One of the best manuals of daily 
and occasional prayer we have seen 
At once orthodox and practscail, 
sufficiently personal, and yet not 
plexingly minute in tis details, st is 
calculated to be of tnestemable value 
sn many @ household.” —Joun Buut. 

“* We ave again pleased to set an old 


on the editorial table, tn a third 


edition of Mr. Scudamore’s well-known 
Manual of Prayers. The special fro- 


arsine, 


Fourth Edition, 


as well as those for the several seasons 
of the Christian year, have teen mast 


judiciously selected. The compiler 


moveover, while recognizing the full 
benefits to be derived from the Book of 
Common Prayer, has not peared fo 
draw largely from the equally wnvailu- 
able wretings of ancient Catholscity.” 
—CHURCH REVIEW. 
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The Words of the Son of God, taken 


from the Four Gospels, and arranged fot Daily Meditétion 
throughout the Year. By ELEANOR PLUMPTRE, Crown 8vo. 
75. 6d. 


The Hour of Prayer; being a Manual of 
Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. Witha Preface 
by the-Rev. W, E. ScuDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


Family Prayeis. Compiled from various 
Sources (chiefly ftom Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. By Epwarp MEyRIcK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large type. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, Cheap Edition. 16mo. Is. 


Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 
from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. AuGusTus 
DuncoMBE, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 
black. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Household Prayer, from Ancient and 


Authorized Sources : with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month, By the Rev. P. G. MEDD M.A., Rector of North 
Cerney, Gloucestershire; Canon of St. Albans; late Senior 
Fellow of University College, Oxford ; and Rector of Barnes. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d, 


A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 
by WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
Chichester. Eighth Edition, with Rubricsin Red. 18mo. 2s. 


Aids to Prayer; or, Thoughts on the 


Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By DANIEL MoorgE, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
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A Manual of Private Devotions. Com- 


piled principally from the works of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop 
Andrewes, Small 8vo. 2s. 


Self-Renunciation. From the French. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s. "+ 

Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d." : 


“* Tt ts excessively dificult to review portion of which “te ine the first 





or crettcise, 1% detail, a book of this tame we believe, 
kind, and yet tts abounding merits,its . . . . Hence 
practicainess, its searching good sense such a book as thds Jor thote who, tn 
and thoroughness, and tts frequent the medst of thew families, are endea- 
beauty, too, make us wish to do some- ih ifee 2 to advasce in the spiritual 
thing more than announce sts pubisca- life. undreds of devout souis iing 
tion. . . . . The stylets eminently in the world have been encouraged and 
clear, free Jrom vedundance and pro- helped by such books as Dr. Neale's 
lixity.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. ‘Sermons preached in a Religious 
‘* Few save Religious and those House’ For such the present work 
brought into immediate contact urth will be found appropriate, while for 
them ave, in all ability, acquainted Religious themselves tt will be invalu- 
weth the French treatise of Gutlioré,a abie.”—CHURCH TIMES, 


Spiritual Guidance. With an ,Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE 
{‘* The special object of the volume 1s to supply at aaeeg advice in matters of 
conscience, such as may be generally applicable hile it offers, as 1t 1s hoped, 
much valuable help to Directors, 1t 1s full of suggestions, which may be useful to 
any one in private. It thus fulfils a double purpose, which 1s not, as far as T am 
aware, otherwise provided for, at least, not in so full and direct a manner.) 


“As a work intended for general be found more or less applicable to ail 
use, st will be found to contain much persons amid the ordinary difficulties 
valuable help, and may be profitably ‘and trials of life, and a help to the 
studied by any one who is desiring to training of the mind in habits of 
make progress in spiritual lefe. uch self-desctpiine.”-—CHURCH TIMES 
of the contents of this little book will 


The Virgin’s Lamp: Prayers and Devout 
Exercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GMaterlso Wlace, Rondon 
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Voices of Comfort. Edited by the Rev. 


THomMAS VINCENT FosnerRy, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

{This Volume, of prose and poetry, orginal an elect aims at revealing the 
fquntains of hope and joy which underhe the grigJs and sorrows of life. 

It 1s so divided as to afford readings fora month. The Keynote of each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6 onflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Chnist, 
Day 28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scnpture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are Poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
piste or verse close the egetion. The book 1s meant to meet, not merely cases of 

reavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minster specially to the hidden 
troubles of.the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life ’) 


Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 
Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 
Rev. THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of 
St. Giles’s, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


[This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about go are by writers 
who lived prior to the eaghteenth century , the rest are modern, and some of 
these original miongst the names of the wnters (between 70 and 80 1n number) 
occur those of Sir J. Beaumont, Sir T. Brown, F Davison, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, P Fletcher; G Slerbert; Dean Hickes, Bishop Ken; Norris; 
Quarles , Sandys, Bisho Tayjor, Henry Vaughan; and Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modern writers :—Mrs_ Barrett Browning; Bishop Wilberforce ; S. T. 
Colendge, Sir R Grant; Miss E. Taylor, W. Wordsworth , Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs. Chandler, Keble, Lyte, Monsell, afd Moultrie ] 


The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. Elegantly 
printed with red borders. 16mo. 25.6d. Cheap edition, with- 
out the red borders, cloth limp, Is.; or in paper cover, 6¢. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
Also New Editions, forming Volumes of the ‘‘ Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 5s. 
32mo., cloth limp, 6¢.; cloth extra, 1s. [See page 17.] 


Private Devotions for School-boys ; 
with Rules of Conduct. By WILLIAM HENRY, Third Lord 
Lyttelton. New Edition. 32mo. 6d. 
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Our Work for Ohrist among His 


Suffering People. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 





MORRELL. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“* The thoroughifsensibfg aduice duties from the highest and hoitest 
contained in this book canno&Yail to be motives.”'—CHURCH BELLS. 
highest possible use, wideed, the ‘‘Contains excelient advice on the 


of the 

whole work is so eminently practical, 
and deserves such hearty recognition, 
that we cordially recommend it, with 


subject of nursing, with the aim of 
raising tts lowliest duttes toa standard 
of high and holy motives.” —GRAPHIC. 


the hope that it may find tts way into 
the hands af all who minister to the 
stick within. our hospital wards. The 
prayers at the end of the book seem ex- 
actly suited to their purpose, dealing 
as they do with the trials and neces- 
srties of @ nurse's datly lfe."”—JOuN 


“his excellent dsttle book ts in- 
tended for a limsted class of readers, 
but the practical lessons tt teaches on 
how to sanctify the labour of nursing, 
and how to overcome sts difficulties, 
may be read unth profit by those who 
ave called on to nurse as amateurs in 


private homes, as well as by those who 
have adopted the occupation as a pro- 


BULL. 
“* 1t should be in the hands of every 
Jesston "-—AUNT JuDY'S MAGAZINE, 


sick-nurse who desires to fulfil her 


From Morning to Evening: a Book for 
Invalids. From the French of M. l’Abbé Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


qe 
Consoling Thoughts.in Sickness. 
Edited by HENRY BAILEY, B.D. Small 8vo. 15. 6d.; or in 
paper cover, IS. : 


‘A. Manual for the Sick; with other 


Devotions. By LANCELOT ANDREWES, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Preface by H. P. 
Lippon, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Large type. 24mo. 25. 62. 


Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 
Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d.; 
or in paper cover, Is. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 


By the same Author. New Edition. Small 8vo. rs. 


Wiaterlos Place, Rondon 
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Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 
the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 15. 6d. 


Comgort for the 





Consolatio; or, 


Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. 


With a 


Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late Lord Bishop 


of Winchester. 


The Armoury of Prayer. 


Compiled by BERDMORE CoMPTON, Vicar of All 
18mo. 


Devotion. 
Saints’, Margaret Street. 


**7t has @ marked windtviduality of 
sts own, and will no doubt meet with 
a certain number of persons-Echie fly 
men, tt 1s probable—to whose spiritual 
wants tt1s fitted above others Those 
—and their number ts far larver than 
1° generally borne 1n mand—- wll find 
here @ manual rich and abundant tn 
2ts matersal Jor devotion, but remark- 
ably modern t# gs tone—fitted to ex- 
press the feelings and to wnterpret ihe 
aspirations of a cultured Aweller 1n 
towns; and tt is emphatically a bpok 
of and for the times" — LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 


The Light of the Conscience. 


the Author of ‘‘ The Hidden Life of the Soul,” &c. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


35. 6d, 


A Book of 


35. 6a. 


** The great characteristic of the 
book ws tts thorough reality. It puts 
anto the mouth of the worshipper words 
which express, without exa ation, 
what an earnest English Christian 
world feeland desire. The language 
1s netther a reproduction of foreign or 
medieval sentsment nor an affected 
reproduction of archazc forms, but good 
Luglhsh of the Bible and Prayer Book 
type . We could not wish the book 
Zo be asGferent, and on the whote we 
hearttly recommend tt as one of the 
best we know.”—CuHurRcH BELLS. 


By 
With an 


Introduction by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of 


Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 


““7¢ #3 a book of counsels for those 
who wish to lead a prous and godly life, 
and may fill up a gap that has been 
Jelt since the externaldevotionalhabsts 
of the advanced portion of the present 
generation have so much altered from 
those of the last, that the books of counsel 
previously in use ave not deemed appli- 
cable to those who follow the fudl teach- 
angs of the extreme ritualistic party, 
Jor this book deals with the most ‘ad- 
vanced’ custoites.”—GUARDIAN 


and at @rford 





Ss. 
** Tt consists of four-and-thirty short 
chapters or veadings, every one of them 
SJull of quiet, sensible, practical advrce, 
and directions upon some one point of 
Christian huing or Christian feeling. 
Ti 2s avery beautifud little book, and tt 
2s a most thoroughly Christian isttle 
book, and tt ts, moreover, what many 
good books fall short of being, namely, 
a very wise izttle book Its calm, 
gentle sagacity +s most streking "— 
LirERARY CHURCHMAN 
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The English Poems-of George Herbert, 


together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JacuLa 


PRUDENTUM... With red borders. 


Forming a Volum&of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


“ This beautiful little volume will 
be specially convenient as a 
pocket manual, The ‘Facula Pru 
dentum,’ or s, aeserve to be 
more rsd than they ave at 
present. in many copies of George 
Herbert's writings these quaint say- 
sa, Sevan been unfortunately oneitted.” 
— KOCK 


“* George Herbert is too much a house- 
hold name to require any intvoduction., 
It will be sufficient to say that Messrs. 
Rivington have published a most com- 

t and convenient edition of the 
poems and proverbs of this tiiustrious 
English dsvzne."—ENGLISH CHURCH- 


MAN. 

‘6 An exceedingly lets Pesogleniy the 
most attractive form we have yet seen 
from this delightful author, as a gift- 
book.” Union Revisw, 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 
‘SA beautiful edition ¥ the 
gnawnt old Buglishk bard. AU r) 


4 the ‘ Holy’ Herbert will be gvate- 
Lto Messrs. Rivington for the care 
and pains they have bestowed in supply- 
tng them with this and withal con- 
wentent copy of o sqggrve so well known 
and so deservedly prised.”’—LONDON 
QuARTERLY Review, 

°° very tasteful little book, and 
will doubtless be acceptable to many.” 
—RECORD. 

** We commend this little book hear- 
tily to ¥, veaders It contains Her- 
bert’s English poems and the ‘ Facula 
Prudentum, tn a very neat volume, 
which does much credit to the pub- 
dishers; 2t will, we hope, meet with 
extensive circulation as a choice gift- 
book at a moderate price.” —CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER, 


A Short and Plain Instruction for the 


better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and 


Directions. 


By the Right Rev. THoMas WItson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. 


Complete Edition, 
16mo. 25. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, wjthout the red borders, 15.3 or in 


paper cover, 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


“* The Messrs. Rivington have pub- 
lished a new and unabridged edition of 
that deservedly popular work, Bis 
Wilson on the Lord's Supper. T. 
edition is here presented in three forms, 
sutted to the various members of the 
household.” —Pusric OPINnion. 

** We cannot withhold the expression 
of our admiration of the style and 


elegance in which this work is got up. 
—PreEss AND St James’ CHRONICLE. 


‘* A departed Author being dead yet 
never 


speaketh in a way which wi 
out oO 
Z 
R 
tastes and fpockets."’— CHURCH ReE- 


date; Bishop Wilson on the 
s Supper, ghana by Messrs. 
tutngton, tx bindings to sust ad{ 


VIEW. 


Blaterlon Place, Donvon 


Devotional Works ay 
Of the Imitation of Ohrist. By 
Thomas 4 Kempis, With Red borders. r16mo. 2s. &d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 15.3; or in 
paper cover, 6d. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 55. 
32mo., cloth limp, 62, ; cloth extra, 1s. (See page 17.] 


Introduction to the Devout Life. 
From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva, A New Translation. ‘With red borders. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 
of Spiritual Work~ for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 55. 


[See page 17.] 


The Rule and, Exercises of Holy Liv- 


ing. By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 15. 

Forming a Volume of *‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying. By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
16mo. 2s, 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 

The ‘ Hory Livine’ and the ‘Hoty Dyinc’ may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 5s.; or without the red 
borders, 2s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
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| The Spirit of 8. Francis de Sales, Bishop 
and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the French by the 
Author of ‘re Life of S. Francis de Sales,” “A Dominican 
sia &e., kc. pwn Bvo. 6s. 


ie Bic 9 Sales, as shown 0 
of Belley, was clearly 
polar gf te @ companion as 
a sinner of witty reputation. 
‘fe was & Ju gree: of human nature on 
the , Out he used his 
know 
[vom one of his male fri 
than from his female adorers. 
friend is Jean-Pierre Camus Biskep wae 
of er: author, we a told, of two 
hundred books—one only however still 


ge tr amusement as weil as that 
edification. Naturally we learn this 
ends ars 


known to fame gpd, tak fio Francis 
de Sales, which has fair him 
the title ‘of the ecclestas al Boswell.” 
—SaTuRDAy Review. 

* An admirable translation 
Bishop Camus’ well-known collection rf, 
man’s $a and 
As pata we can gid "She Sport 

companion than ‘ re 
Q os 5 Sunda de Sales,’ ee we may 


, & more useful one.”—PEOPLES 
MaGazIne. 


The Hidden Life of the Soul. By the 


Author of “A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Bossuet,” &c., &c. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


‘2s. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 


of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 
(See page 17.] 


6d@.3; cloth extra, Is. 


“Tt well deserves the character 
given it of bein ‘earnest and sober,’ 
and not ‘ sensattonal.’"—GUARDIAN, 

“ From the French of Fean Necolas 
Grou, a pious Priest, whose works 
teach vesignation to the Divire will. 
He loved, 
sismpisct. 
zon @ 
hunt 


we ave told, to inculcate 

, freedom from all affecta- 
unreaisty, the patience and 
which ave too surely grounded 
tn sedf-know to be surprised at a 
fall, but withal so a lsed 2 confidence 
tn God as to make recovery easy and 
sure. Théts ts the sprit : the volume 


A Practical Treatise concerning 
Thoughts: wherein their Nature, Origin, and 


32mo. Cloth limp, 


which ts intended to furnish advice to 

¢ why would cultivate a qguret, 
meck, and childiske spirit. "_— PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

‘* There is a wonderful charm about 
these readings—so calm, so true, $0 
thoroughly Christian. We do mot 
know where they would come amtss. 
As materials for a consecutsve series 
of meditations for the faithful at a 
sertes of early celebrations they would 
be excellent, or for private ne 


during Advent or Lent."—-LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

Evil 

ffect are 


distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 


more especially of melancholy Persons. 
cot, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. 


By WILLIAM CHIL- 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 
UHaterlso Place, Rondon 
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Ancient Hymns. 


From the Reman 


Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening of 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of thegfhurch. To which 


are added, Original Hymns, principgll 
Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. 


y of Commemoration and 
By RICHARD 


Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


“* Real fostry wedded to words that 
breathe the purest and the sweetest 
spirit of 
translations from the old Latin Hym- 
nal ave close and faithful renderings.” 
—STANDARD. 

“Asa Hymn writer Bishop Mant 
deservedly occupies a prominent place 
an the esteem of Churchmen, and we 
doubt not that many weil be the readers 
whow1il welcome this new edition of 
Aus translations and original compost-~ 
tions.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“* 4 new edition of Bishop Mant's 
‘Ancient Hymns from the Roman 
Beviary’ 
volume, and tt ts interesting tocompare 
some of these translations wrth the 
more modern Ones of our own day 


Christian devotion. The fo 


flows musically, and there 
orms a handsome isttle ful ring in hts verses which especially 


55. 


While we have no hesitation in 
awarding the palm to the latter, the 
rmer ave an evidence of the earliest 
germs of that yearning of the devout 
mind for something better than Tate 
and Brady, and which 1s now so richly 
supplied. —CxHurcH Timgs, 

“ This valuable manual will be of 
great asststance to all compilers of 
Hymn Books. The translations ave 
graceful, clear, and forcible, and the 
original hymns deserve the highest 
prase. Btshop Mant has caught the 
very spirit of true psalmody, his metre 
ts a tune- 


adapts them for congregational stng- 
tng.” —Rocx. 


The Mysteries. of Mount Calvary. 


Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. 


Edited by 


the Rev. Orsy SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Counsels on Holiness of Life. 


Trans- 


lated from the Spanish of ‘‘The Sinner’s Guide” by Luis de 


Granada. 
crown 8vo. 


55. : 


Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square 


Preparation tor Death. Translated from 


the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. 


Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Edited by the 
Square crown 8vo. 55. 


I.xamination ofConscienceupon Special 
Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 


son. 
crown 8vo. 


ee ee 


Edited by the Rev. 
55. 








Orsy SHIPLEY, M.A. Square 


oe ene 


and at @xford and Cambeiage 
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Morning Notes of Praise. A Series of 
Meditations upon the Morning [Psalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottenbam. By Lapy CHARLOTTE-MARIA 
Pepys. New Editiok} Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks’ Course 
of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at 
Sunset. By Lapy CHARLOTTE-MARIA PrEpys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Vita et Doctrina Jesu Christi; or, 
Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By AVANCINI. In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a CLERGYMAN. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Faith and Life: Readings for the greater 
Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Wniters. By WILLIAM Bricut, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Churth, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 55. 


Ohristian Watchfulness, in the Pros- 


pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By JoHN JAMEs, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
I2mo. 35. 


Spiritual Life. By Joun James, D.D., 


sometime Canon of Peterborough. tzmo. 5s. 


WBilaterlos Place, Rondon 


Devotional Works 31 
A. Manual of Devotion, chiefly for the 


use of Schoolboys, By the Rev. WiLLt1AM Baker, D.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. With Preface by 
J. R. Wooprorp, D.D., Lord Bishop ofEly. Crown 16mo. 
as. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition. @bth limp. 15. 6d. 


A. Companion to the Lord’s Supper. 


By the Plain Man’s Friend. Fifth Edition. 318mo. 84d. 


The Good Shepherd; or, Meditations 


for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. E. HEyGaTE, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 
Second Edition, revised. Small 8vo. 3s. 


CONTENTS. 


Thoughts on Meditation—Devotions Preparatory to Ordination—Early Life— 
Temptation—Fasting—Prayer—Divine Scripture—Retrrement—Frequent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preaching — Catechizing—Private 
Explanation—Intercession—Bringing Christians to Holy Communion— 
Preparation of those about to Commumicate—Jesus absolving Sinners— 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist—Care of Children—Care of the Sick and 
Afflicted—The Healing of Schism—Treatment of the Worldly—Treatment 
of Penitents—Care of God’s House—Fear and Fearlessness of Offence— 
Bearing ¥Reproach—Bearing Praise—Seeking out Sinners--Sorrow over 
Sinners—Consoling tke Sorrowful—Rebuke—Silence—Disappointment— 
Compassion—Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be Gain—Peace- 

iving—Poverty—Opportufiities of Speech—With Christ or Without— 

atchfulness—In what to Glory—The Salt which has lost its Savour 
—Hard_ Cases—Weariness — Falling Bgck—Consideration for Others— 
Love of Pre-eminence—The Cross my Strength—The Will of God—The 
Fruit of Humiliation—The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
—Jesus rejoicing—Work while it 1s at Rag again—The Reward 
Further Prayers suitable to the Clergy—Prayer for the Flock—A General 
Prayer—Celebration of the Holy Eucharist—Preaching—Visitation. 





Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. With Hints on the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. By the Rev. JamEs SLADE, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





anv at @xford and Cambridge 
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The Book of Church Law. Being an: 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
Buunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by WALTER G. F. PHILLI- 
MORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


BOOK 1.—Tue Cuurcu anv its Laws —The Constitutional Status of the 
Church of England—The Law of the Church of England—The Administra- 
tion of Church Law. ” 

BOOK II.—Tue MINISTRATIONS OF THE CHURCH —Holy Baptism—Confirma- 
tion—The Holy Communmion—Drvine Service in_General—Holy Matnmony 
—The Churching of Women—The Visitation of the Sick—The Practice of 
Confession—The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK III.—Tue Parocuiat CLercy.—Holy Orders—Licensed Curates—The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV,—Parocuiat Lay OrFicers.—Churchwardens—Church Trustees— 

, Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles—Vestrigs. 

BOOK V.—Cuurcues ano CHuRCHYARDS —The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property—Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 
~ Churches and Secular Perséhs. 

BOOK VI.—THe ENDOWMENTS OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY.—Incomes— 
Parsonage Houses—The Sequestration of Benefices 

APPEN DIX.—The Canons of 1603 and 1865—The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
—The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871—The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act of 1871:—The Sequestration Act of 1871—The Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874—Index. 


'** We have tested this work on various 
points of a crucial character, and have 
found it very accurate and full tn its 
Yn tion, It embodies the results 
of the most recent Acts of the Legis- 

ature on the clerical’ profession and 
the fp ie ob the laity.” —STANDARD 
“ Already tn our leading columns 
we have directed attention to Messrs. 
Sluntand Phillimore's‘ Book of Church 
_ caw, as an excellent manual for 
ordinary use. Jtis a book which should 


Wateclos Place, 


stand on every clergyman'’s shelves 
ready for use when any legal matter 
arses about which its possessor is mm 
doubt. . . Lt 1s to be hoped that 
the authorities at our Theological 
Colleges sufficiently recognize the value 
of a little legal knowledge on the pari 
of the clergy to recommend this book to 
their students. It would serve admir- 
ably as the text-book for a set of lec- 
tures." —CHuRCH TIMES, 


a: 








London 


Parish Work 
The Bishopric of Souls. By Rosert 


Witson Evans, B.D., late Vicar of Heversham and Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland. With an Introdyctory Memoir by 
Epwarp BIcKEerstetH, D.D., D@h of Lichfield. With 
Portrait. Fifth Edition, Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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Twenty-One Years in §. Geéorge’s 
Mission. An account of its Origin, Progress, and Work of 
Charity. With an Appendix. By C. F. Lowner, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Peter’s, London Docks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Directorium Pastorale. The Principles 
and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. JoHN Henry Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘ The 


Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c., &c. 
7s. 6d. 


revised. Crown 8vo. 


** This ts the third edition of a work 
which has become deservedly popular 
as the best extagl exposition of the 
principles and practice of the pastoral 
work ws the Church of Englattd. Its 
Aunts and suggestions are based on 
practical experience, and ut ts further 
recomneended by the majority of our 
Bishops at the ordsnation of priests and 
deacons.” —STANDARD. 

“ts practical usefulness to the paro- 


Third Edition, 


chial clergy ts proved by the acceptance 
st has already received at their hands, 
and no fartthful parish priest, who %s 
working 32 real earnest for the exten- 
ston of spirttual wnstruction amongst 
all classes of his flock, will rise from 
the perusal of tts pages without having 
obtained some valuable hints as to the 
best mode®B/ bringing homeour Church's 
system to the hearts of his people."— 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Ars Pastoria. By FRANK PaRNELL, M.A., 


Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone. 


8vo. 25. 


Second Edition. Small 


Instructions for the Use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy; with Acts of 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By CHRISTOPHER HopcGson, M.A., Secretary to the 


Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 


16s. 


and at Oxford 


Ninth Edition. Svo. 


a meaaeenaemme renee titel - oe 


and Cambridge 
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Flowers and Festivals; or, Directions 
for the Floral Decoration of Churches, By W. A BARRETT, 


Mus. Bac., 


, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Coloured 


Illustrations. Secorf\ Edition. Square crown 8vo. 55. 


The Chorister’s Guide. 


RETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
2s. 6d, 


Edition, Crown 8vo. 


‘60. « One of the most useful books 
of instructions for choristers—and, we 
may add, choral singers generally— 
that has ever emanatea from the 
musical press, . . . Myr. Barrett's 
teaching ts not only conveyed to hts 
readers weth the consciousness of betng 
master of his subject, but he employs 
words terse and clear, so that his 
meaning may be promptly caught by 
the neophyte. . . ."~ATHENAUM. 

‘*4 nicely graduated, clear, and 
excellent wntvoduction to the duties of 
a chorister."—STANDARD. 

‘* Jt seems clear and precise enough 
to id ikl Bite gros ; 

us manual for giving boys 

suck a practical and technical know- 
ledge of music as shall enable them to 
sing both with confidence and prece- 
ston,” —CHurcH HERALD 

"In this littl volume wt have a 
wannal long called for by the regutre- 
ments of church music. Ina serzes of 
thirty-two lessons it gives, with an 


By W. A. Bar- 


Second 


adimivable conciseness, and an equally 
observable completeness, all that 1s 
necessary a chorister should be taught 
out of a book, and a great deal ca 
lated to have a value as bearing it- 
airectly upon his actual practice in 
ae Sts aio USICAL STANDARD. 

‘We can highly recommend the 
present able manual.”— EDUCATIONAL 
TIMEs. 

** A very useful manual, not only for 
choristers, or vather those who may 
aim at becoming chortsters, but jor 
others, who wish to enter upon the 
study of music.”— Rock. 

“© The work wil beCound of singular 
utelity by those who have to instruct 
chowrs.”—CHURCH TIMES, 

‘*A most grateful contribution to 
the agencres for tmproving our Ser- 
erces, ft 1s characterised by all that 
clearness tn. combination unth concese- 
ness of style which has made ‘ Flowers 
and Festivals’ so universally ad- 
mered "—TORONTO HERALD. 


Church Organs: their Position and Con- 


struction, With an Appendix containing some Account of the 


Mediseval Organ Case still 
Wales. 


of Vheddingworth. With Illustrations. 


existing at Old Radnor, South 


By FREDERICK HEATHCOTE SUTTON, M.A., Vicar 


Folio. 65. 6d. 


Notes on Church Organs: their Position 


and the Materials used in their Construction. 
With Illustrations, 


BISHOP. 


By C. K. K. 


Small gto. 6s. 





Waterloo Place, DBondon 


* 
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Stones of the Temple; or, Lesson 
from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church, By WALTER 


Fiewp, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmershagp. 


With numerous 


Illustrations. New Edition. Crowff 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“* Any one who wishes for simple in- 
Sormation on the subjects of Church 
architecture and furniture, cannot do 
better thas consult ‘Stones of the 
Temple. Mr, Field pagenpot A dts- 
claims any intention of supplanting 
the existing vegular treatises, but his 
book shows an amount af research, and 
a knowledge of what he 1s talking 
about, which make it practwally use- 
ful as well as pleasant The woodcuts 
are numerous, and some of them very 


tty.” —GRAPHIC 
“A very charnung book, by the Rev 
Walter Field, who was for years 


Secretary of one of the leading Church 
Societies Mr. Field has a loving re- 
verence for the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old law books 
called the Parish Church . .. . 
Thoroughly sound tn Church feeling, 
Mr Field has chosen the medium of a 
tale to embody veal enciderts,tllusiva- 
tive of the various portions of hts sub- 
ect here 2s no attempt at elalwra- 
tron of the narrative, which, wndteed, 
ts rather a string of anecdotes than a 
story, but each chapter brings home to 
the mind tts own lesson, and each ts 
tllustrated w:th some very interestin, 
CNETAULNES . « Lhe work will 
properly command a hearty reception 
from Churchmen The footnotes are 
occasionally most valuable, and are 
always pertinent, and the text ts sure 
to be popular uth young folks for 
Sunday reading ”—STANDARD 


“Mr Field's chapters on brasses, 
chancel screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 
mural paintings, porches and pave- 
ments, are agreeably written, and 
people with atuon for Retualism will 
no doubt find them edifying. 
sllustrations of Church archatecture 
ana Church ornaments ave very al- 
tvactive "— Pati MALL GAZETTE, 

** * Stones of the Temple’ ts a grave 
book, the vesult of antiquarian, or 
rather ecclestological, tastes and af 
devotional feelings We can recom- 
mend tt to young people of both sexes, 
and tt will not disappoint the most 
learned amone them. . . . Mr 
Field has brought together, from well- 
known authorities, a considerable mass 
of archeological information, which 
wile interest the readers he especially 
addresses.” —ATHENAUM. 

‘Very appropriate as a Christmas 
present, ts an elegant and instructive 
book . A fulland clear account of 
the nteaning and history of the several 
parts of the fabric and of the furniinre 
of the Ghurch. It is illustrated with 
anuinber of carefully drawn pictures, 
sometimes of entire churches, sometimes 
of remarkable monuments, wi: 18, OF 
wall paintings Wemay add that the 
style of the commentary, which iscast tn 
the form ofa dialogue between a parson 
and some of hus parishioners, and hangs 
together by a slight thread of story, ts 
quiet and sensible, ard free from exag- 
geration or intolerance.” GUARDIAN 


A. Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 


Dilapidations Act, 1871. 


With the Amendment Act, 1872, 


By EDWARD G, Bruton, F.R.1.B,A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 


5S. 
and at @yford 
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The Church Builder: a Quarterly Journal / 
of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published in 


connexion with ‘‘The Incorporated Church Building Society.” 
14 Annual Vo es.q With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15. 6¢. 


New Series. Enlarged. Volumes for 1876 and 1877. 3s. 
each. 





Priest and Parish. By the Rev. Harry 
Jongs, M.A., Rector of St. George's- ete East, London. 
Square crown 'Bvo. 6s. 6d. 


a@ * 


List of Charities, General and Diocesan, 


for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 





CHaterlos Place, Rondon 


5. Che Church arb Doctrine. 


The Holy Catholic Church ; its Divine 


Ideal, Ministry, and Institations. A short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Ghapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 64. 


CONTENTS. 


What the Church is, and when and how it was founded—Duty of the Church 


towards those who hold to the Apostles’ doctrine, in separation froni the 
Apostles’ fellowsh p—The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption—The 
Survey of Zion's towers, bulwarks, and palaces—The Institution of the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church—The Holy Eucharist at 1ts suc- 
cessive stages—On the powers of the Church in Council—The Church 
presentitg, exhibiting, and defending the Truth—The Church guiding into 
and illustrating the Tyuth—On the Prayer-Book as a Commentary on the 


Bible—Index ? 


“Dr. Goulburn has conferred a great 
boon on the Church of England by the 
treatise before us, which vindicates her 
claim as a branch of the Catholsc 
Church on the allegiance of her chri- 
dren, setting forth poole he does, ae 
sengulay precision Agent z 
grounds of her title-deeds, and the 
Christian character of her doctrine and 
discipitne.”-— STANDARD. 

** Hits present book would have been 
used for an educational book even tf he 
sae ae wnvited men to syed that ose 
of tt by appending a catechism to eac. 
particular chapter, and thus founding 
a course of methodical instruction upon 
hus text. We have not yet come across 
any better book for geving to Dissenters 
or to such ingutrers as hold fast to Holy 
Scripture, It ts, we need scarcely say, 
steeped in Scripturalness, and full of 
bright and suggestive interpretations of 
particular texts.” —-ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN, 


“Must prove highly useful, not 
only young persons, but to the 
wery large class, both Churchmen and 
Dissenters, who ave pasnfully ignorant 
of what the Catholic Church really 1s, 
and of the peculiar and fixed character 
of her institutions.” —Rock. 

““ The catechetical questions and 
answers at the end of each chapter will 
be useful both for teachers and learners, 
and the side-notes at the head of the 
paragraphs are very handy.” —CuuRCH 
TImMgs, 

“It contains a great deal of instruc- 
tive matter, especially in the catechisms 
—or, as might be called, dialogues 
—and ts instinct with a spirit at once 
temperate and uncompromising. di is 
a good book for all who wish to under- 
stand, neither bi:ndly asserting tt nor 
betng half ashamed of tt, the position 
of a al member of the English 
Church.“—GuaRDIAN. 
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Dictionary 
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Rivington's Select Catalogue : 
of Doctrinal and Historical 


By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Joun 





Henry Biung M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “ Annotated 


Book of Common P 


Ayer,” &c., &a:. Second Edition, 


Im- 


perial vo. 42s. ; or in half-morocoo, 525. 6d. 


“* Taken asa whole the articles ave 
the work of practised writers, and 
well-informed and solid theologians. 

 . « We know no book of sts size 
and bulkwhich supplies the in tion 
hewre given at all; far less which 
supplies tt in an arrangement $0 ac- 
cessible, with a'completenes of wnfor- 
mation se thorough, and with an ability 
sn the treatment of profound subjects 
sogveat Dr, Hook's most usefui vol- 
ume tsa work of high calebre, but tt 2s 
the work of a single mind. We have 
herve a wider vange of thought from a 

ater varity of sides. We have 
ae also the work of men who evidently 
know what the 
somewhat more profound (to say the 
feast) than the writers of the current 
Dictionaries af Sects and Heresies" — 
GUARDIAN 

“Thus ¢t will be obvious that tt 
takes a very much wider range than 
any undertaking of the same kind in 
our language; and that to those of our 
clergy who have not the fortune to 
shend in books, and would na’ have 
the lersuve to use them tf they possessed 
them, st will be the most serviceable 
and veliable substitute for a large i1b- 
wary we canthink of. Andin many 
cases, while keeping strictly within its 
province as a Dictionary, tt contrives 
to be maruellously suggestive of thought 
andrefiections, which a serious-minded 
wan will take with him and  pipsidd 
over for his own elaboration and future 
use, We trust most sincerely that the 
book may be largely used For apre- 
sent toa Clergyman on hts ordination,or 
fron a parishzoner tohispastor,itwould 
bt most appropriate Jt may indeed be 
called ‘a box of tools for a working 
¢ mar ™"—LITERARYCHURCHMAN. 

** Seldom has an English work of 
egual m tude been so permeated 
with Catholic tnstencts, and at the 
same time seldoin 
lozy been kept so free from the drift 





ywrete about, andare Vie 


of rhetorical incrustation. Of course, 
zf is not meant that ali these remarks 
apply in their full extent to every 
article. Ina great Dictionary there 
ave compositions, as in a great honse 
there ave vessels, of vartous kinds. 
Some of these at gq future day may be 
veplaced by others nove substantial in 
therr butld, more proportionate in therr 
outline, and move elaborate in their 
detail. But admitting ali this, the 
whole vemains a home to which the 
student will constantly recur, suve to 
find spacious chambers, substantial 
Jurntture, and (which 1s most impor- 
tant) no stinted hght.”—Cuurcu Re- 


Ww 
““ Within the sphere it has marked 
out for stself, no equally useful book 
of reference exists in English for the 
elucidation of theological prodlems, 
‘ . Astrees whch display much 
care, research, and judgement in com- 
pilation, and which will make the task 
Of tht paresh priest whos brought face 
to face with any of the practscal gues- 
tions which they involve Jar easter than 
has been hitherto The very fact that 
the utterances ave here and there some- 
what more guarded and hesttating 
than quite accords with our pudgment, 
ts a gain in so far as ne para the 
work from the charge of tncnlating 
extreme views, and will thus secure 
tts admission tn many places where 
moderation ts accounted the crowning 

ace.” —CHURCH TIMES 

‘*Léwsile be found of admirable ser- 
vice to all students of theology, as 
advancing and wmatntawiwng the 
Church's views on all subjects as 
Sall within the range of fairargument 
and ingury. Jt not often that a 
work of so comprehensive and so pro- 
Sound a nature ts marked to the very 
end by so many signs of wide and cart- 
ful research, sound criticism, and well- 


has a work on theo- founded and well-expressed belief." — 


STANPARD 
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Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 
tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. ' By Various 
Writers, Edited by the Rev. JOHN HEgry BLUNT, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary Mf Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,”” the ‘* Annotated Book of Common’ Prayer,” &c,, 


&c. Imperial 8vo. 


that the Dictlasmsy waliproce a anced 
a ée. ws a use 
work of reference ; nad ee claim 
to give in reasonable compass a mass of 
stformation respecting many dels forece 
schools knowle. of which coulda pre- 
viously only be acquired from amid a 
host of dterature. Tha articles ore 
writtes with at fairness, and in 
many cases display careful scholarly 
work.” —ATHENAUM 

“A very comprehensive and bold 
undertaking, and ts certatnly executed 
with a sufficient amount of ability 
and knowledge to entstle the book to 
rank very high wn point of utility.” — 
GUARDIAN. 

“ That thes is a work of some learn- 
ing and research ts a fact which 
soon becomes obfhous to the reader.” — 
SPECTATOR. 


365.3 or iri half-morocco, 48s. 


** 4A whole brary ts condensed tnto 
this admirable volume. All authoreties 
are named, and an invaluable index 
as supplied.” — NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“We have tested tt rigidly, and in 
almost every instance we have been 
satisfied with the account given under 
the nance of sects, heresy, or ettlest- 
astical party.” —JOHN BULL. 

“After all deductions, ttts the fuilest 
and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quanisty of infor- 
mation tt presents in a convenient and 
accessible form ts enormous, and havin, 
once appeared, tt becomes indispensable 
to the theological student.” —CuuRcn 
TIMES. 

“Tt has considerable value as a 
copious work of reference, more espe- 
ctadly since @ lest of authorities 18 in 
most cases supplied.” —EXAMINER. 


The Doctrine of the Church of England, 


as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 | 
and 1662. Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the ‘* Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” the ‘* Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 
&e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church 
of England explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, By the Rev. T. I. Baty. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNET?T, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 

Selwood. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Thirty-two Years of the Olurch of 
England, 1842-1875 : The Charges of Archdeacon SINCLAIR. 
Edited by W1L1gaM SINCLAIR, M. A., Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulborough@jJate Vicar of S. George’s, Leeds. With 
a Preface by ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Tait, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Historical Introduction by ROBERT 
CHARLES JENKINS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector 
and Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Principal Ecclesiastical Judg- 


ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867-1875. By the 
Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PHILLIMORE, D.C.L. 8vo. 12s, 


The Holy Angels: Their Nature and 


Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small 8vo. 
6s. 





Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry into the 
Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By EDWARD GARBETT, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. t 


Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 
in the Christian Era: an Historical Essay. By JoHN J. 
Ign. VON DoLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. ALFRED 
PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Reunion of the 
Churches. By JOHN J. IGN. VON DoLLinGER, D.D., D.C.L. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by HENRY NUTCOMBE 
OXENHAM, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. §s5. 


Blaterlos Place, Mondon 
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Apostolical Succession in the Ohurch 
of England. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. Happay,‘B.D., late 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. - 8vo. 125. 

“Thoroughly well writt clear We h@pe that our extracts will lead 
and forcible ix shyla, and fair tn tone. our readers fo study Mr. Haddan jor 
Jt cannot but vender de service themselves.” —LiTERARY ‘CHURCHMAN. 
tn placing the claims of the Churchin ‘‘ This 18 not only a very able and 
their true light before the English carefully written treatise upon the doc- 
public.”—GUARDIAN. iene oF A Lagos Succession, but tt 

‘Among the many standard theo- is hs a cal yet noble vindication of 
logica looks devoted tothisimportant the validity of the Angiican Orders: 
subject Mr. Haddan's will hold a high st well sustains the briliiant reputation 
place."—STANDARD, which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 

** We should be glad to see the volume Oxford, and it supplements hts other 
widely cerculated and generaliy read.” profound historical researches in ecclest- 

—Joun But. pbdaiag! matters. This book will remain 

‘A weighty and valuable treatise, Ler time the classic work upon 
and we hope that the study o feed sound £E mplish vders.”—Cuurcu Review. 
and well-reasoned pages will do much 4 very temperate, but a very well 
to fix the importance, and the full reasoned book.’—WESTMINSTER RE- 
meaning of the doctrine in question, in VIEW. 

the minds of Church people. 


The Civil Power in its Relations to the 


Church@ considered with Special Reference to the Court of 

Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rev. JAMES 

WAYLAND Joycr, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 

Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
e 


Defence of the English Ordinal, with 
some Observations upon Spiritual Jurisdiction and the Power 
of the Keys. By the Rev. W. R. CuurTon, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of 
Rochester Cathedral. 8vo. 35. 


The Religion, Discipline, and Rites of 
the Church of England. Written at the Instance of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By JOHN CosIN, sometime Bishop 
of Durham. Now first published in English. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK MEyRICK, M.A. Small 8vo. 1s. 
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Hight Lectures on the Miracles; being 


the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B, Moziry, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 


Oxford, 


“* Theve is 
iss many 


Third Qditiqg, 


briyhiness and beau 

the images tn which t 
authar agg the — of his 
arguments. many Passages are 
snarked draped 7 ind of elem 
.guence which comes with the force of 
close and vigorous thinking ; passages 
which slime-like steal through thes 
very temper, which are wmstinct 
with a controlled energy, that melts 
away all ruggedness of language. 
There can be no question that, im the 
deeper qualities of a screntific theology, 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
are an example, and a very fine one 
of a mode of theological writing which 
ts characteristic of the Church of a: 
land, and almost pecuiéiar to tt. T. 
distinguishing features, a conditation 
of wntense seriousness with a self-re- 
strained, severe talmness, and of very 
vigorous and wide-ranging reasoning 
on the vrealsties of the case. . . . « 
Mr. Mosley’s book belongs to that class 
of writings of which Butler may be 
taken as the type. It ts strong, genuine 
argument about dificult matters, fairly 


the book ts thoroughly worthy of the facing what ts dificult, fawly trying 


highest reputation which h 

gained by Mr Mosley's previous writ- 

tngs "—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
‘Mr Mosley’s Bampton Lectures 


The Happiness of 


been to grapple, not with what appears the 


gest and sirong point of a question, but 
with what si san fr bottom ts the 


knot of 1t."—TImMES 


the Biessed con- 


sidered as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition 


of each other in that State: 


and its Differences af Degrees. 


To which are added Musings on thé Church and her Services. 
By RICHARD MANT, D).D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 


New Edition. 


** A welcome republication of a trea- 
tise once highly valued, and which can 
never lose tis value. Many of our 
veaders alveady know the fulness and 
discrimination uith which the author 
treats hss suiyect, which must be one of 
the most Pity i Uful topics of meditation 
fo all whose hearts are where the only 
true treasure ts, and paritcularly to 
those who are entering upon the even- 
ing of afe."—CHuRCH REVIEW 

‘ The value of this book needs not to 
be veferved to, its standard character 
prton g been for many years past estab- 
lished. The edition tn which tt +re- 
appears has evidently been carefully 
prepared, and will the means of 

ing if more generally known.”’— 
BELL’s MESSENGER. 


ot ontmet a 


and Connor. 


ee ee teen cane wenn: 


CHaterion BPlace, Zonton 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“All vecognise the authority of the 
command to set the affections on things 
above, and such works as the one now 
before us will be found helpful towards 
thes good end. ¢ are, therefore, sin- 
cerely glad that Messrs. Rtuington 
have brought out a new edition of 
Bishop Man?’s valuable treatise.” — 
REcoRD 

““Thts beautifuland devotional trea- 
tise, which itis impossible to read with- 
out feeling a more deepened interest in 
the eternal blessedness which awatts 
the true servants of our God, concludes 
very appropriately with ‘Musings on 
the Church and her Services,’ which 
Oe ea Commend toour readers.” 
—ROcK, 


~ 
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A Scriptural Inquiry. 


By the Rev. Jamss S. Pottock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 


Alban’s, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 
CONTENTS. 
Introduction—Scope of the Inquiry—The Pre 


5 


* 
iment— ihe Anticipation—The 


Departure—The Life of the Body—The Life of the Spitit —Dream-Life - 
The § Spirit-World—Spirit-Groups — Helping one anathet—Limuits of Com- 


munication—Spir1 
** We have read this book with ister- 
est. . . Weesteem the honesty unth 
which tt is evidently written, and we 
admire the courage which the anthor 
has shown in searching the Bible for 
evidences as to the destination of de- 
parted spirits, and in accepting such 
evidences as he has Jound.”—Bir- 
MINGHAM Morninc News 
‘© The writer discusses with consider- 
able ability, and in a devout and 
reverent frame of nund "—SPiRITUAL 
MAGAZINE. 


tual Manifestations 


“* This is a curious, thoughtful, and 
interesting little book, 1 which the 
author endeavours to ascertain and to 
define the relations of living men as , 
regards their comsinnication with the 
spirets of those whom we call dead, as 
authorised by the words and teaching 
of Holy Scripture. . . Well be 
id welcome to a host of readers on 
ezther side of the disputed ground, and 
cannot fa to be of lasting stierest 
and profit to all candid students,” — 
STANDARD. 


The Origin and Development of Reli- 


gious Belief. By the Rev. S. BARING-GouLn, M.A., Author 


of ‘* Curious My :hs of the Middle Ages,” &c. 
6s. each. 
MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Two Paits. Cruwn 8vo. 


Parte I, 
Pait II. 


* The absiity which My. Baringe~ 
Gould displays tn the treatmeht of a 
topic which branches out nm so many 
directions, and requires such precise 
handling, ts apparent His pages 
abound with the results of large read- 
ting and calm refiection The man of 
culture, thought, philosophic cast, ts 
merrored sn the entireargument. The 
book is sound and healthy im tone. 
Tt exceles the readers interest, and 
brightens the d sige of inquiry opened to 
his view. The language, toa, ts appro- 
priate, neat, lucid, often happy, some- 
times wonderfully terse and vigorous" 
—ATHENAUM 

**Mr Baring-Gould has undertaken 
a preatand ambitious work And 0 
one can deny that he possesses some 
eminent qualifications for this great 
work ¢ has a wealth of erudition 
of the most varied description, espe- 
papas d tn those particular regions © 
medieval legend and Teutonic mytho- 


and at @rford 





New Edition. 
Sold separately. 


logy which are certarn to mane large 
contributions to the purpose he has tn 
hand, ltt a contribution to veltgious 
eeege of very high value.”—GuaR- 
DIAN, 

‘Mr Baring-Gould's work, from 
the sy Bahay aay of tts subject and the 
lucid force of tts expositions, as welias 
from the closeness of argument and 
coprousness of tliustration with which 
sts comprehensive views are treated, 
ts enttstled to attentive study, and weil 
repay the reader by amusement and 
tnstruction "—MORNING Post. 

‘* Our space warns us that we ave 
attempting in vain to compress tuto a 
few columns the contents of four hun- 
dred pages of a work which has ‘had 
few equals for brithancy, learning, 
and point wn thes department of litera- 
ture. We therefore conclude by re- 
commending the volume itself to ail 


of students of mind and theology."— 


CHURCH TIMES. 
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Oux Mother Church: being Simple Tal 
on High Topics. By ANNE Mersrcirzr. New Edition, 


Small 8¥o. 35. 6d. 


“We have varely ¢ across a 
book deniing with an old subj@y ina 
healthier and, a3 Jar as may b¢, more 


original manner, while yet thorough: 
practical. It ts intended for and 
hdmirabi 


aivls, lit ga desd reverent tn Pie 
one, @ aring in every 
marks of learned research, tt is yet 
iy 2 of comprehension, and explains 
ecclestastical terms with the accuracy 
Of a ledicon without the acco ying 
dudness lt 1s to be hoped that the 
book will attain to the large ctrcula- 
tion it justly merits.” —JOoHN BULL. 
‘*We have never seen a book for 
girls of its class whitch commends 
stself to us more particularly. The 
author, who ts the wife of an earnest 
parish priest af the Anglican school, 
near London, calls her work ‘simple 


talk on gveat subjects,’ and calls st by 


a name that describes tt almost as 
completely as we could do in a longer 
notice than we can spare the volume. 
Here are the headings of the chapters :— 


adagted to the use of (four chapters), 


‘The Primitive Church,’ ‘ Primitive 
Places and Modes of Wors 
Early English Church,’ ‘The Monastic 
Orders, ‘The Friars,’ ‘A Remew of 
Church History,’ ‘The Prayer Book,’ 
‘“Sywebolison,’ ‘Church 
Architecture, ‘Ws and Bells,’ 
‘Church Music,’ ‘Church Work.’ No 
Fy can lt . ea pied gd the beauts- 
simple, devout, and appropriate 
la A ez, which Mrs. Mercier em- 
tes what she has to say and Jor 
the facts with which she deals she has 
taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured,” —STANDARD. 

“ The plan of thes pleasant-looking 
book is exceilent Itisakind of Mrs. 
Markham on the Church of England, 
written especially far girls, and we 
shali not be surprised to find st beconee 
a favourite tn schools, lt wveally a 
conversational hand-book tothe English 
Said Vode. od ifacad, ~ ritual, 
compiled by avery diligent reader from 
some of the best modern Angitcan 
sources.” —ENGLISH CHE RCHMAN 


A. Selection from the Spiritual Letters 


of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


Trans- 


lated by the Author of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘‘A 


Dominican Artist,’’ &c. &c. 


“It is a collection of epistolary cor- 
re of vare interest and excel- 
lence. With those who have vead the 
Life, there cannot but have been a 
strong desive to know more of so beautt- 
ful a character.”—CHurRcH HerRALD. 

“A few months back we had the 
pleasure xg welcoming the Life of S. 
Francis Sales, eve ts the pro- 
weised sequel:—the ‘Selection from his 
Spirétual Letters’ then announced :— 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


and a great boon it will be to many. 
The Letters ave addressed to people of 
all sorts:—to men and to women :— 
to laity and to ecclesiastics, to people 
tiene in the world, or at court, and 
to the inmates of Religious Houses. 
We hope that wtth our veaders tt 
may be totally needless to urge sucha 
volume on thetr notice.”—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 


Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the “‘ Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 32mo., cloth limp, 


6d@.; cloth extra, 1s. 


[See page 17.] 
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Spiritual Letters to Men. 


By ARCcH- 


BISHOP F&NELON. By the Author of “‘ Life of Fénelon,” ‘‘ Life 


of S, Francis de Sales,” &c., 


“Cle and laity alike will wel- 
come this volume. Fénelon's religious 
counsels have always seemed to us to 
present the most re le combtna- 
tron of high principle and tical 
common-sense, and now tn this English 
dress tt ts really wonderful how little 
of the avoma of thetr fy high expres- 
ston hase ted. Elder clergywill 
delight in comparing their own experi- 
ences with Fénelon's ways of treating 
the several classes of cases here taken 
in hand. To younger clergy tt will be 

uite a series 0, 
ow to deal with that which is daily 


becoming a larger and larger depart- 
ment of the practical work of any 
really efictent clergyman, and laymen 
will find it so straightforward and 
entelligible, so utterly free fron tech- 
nicality, and so entirely 5 deena ied 
witha ag Agi position, that we hope 
tt well be largely bought and read 
among them. A more useful work has 


Specimen examples ha 


&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


rarely een Bue than givi 
letters@to Angee readtrs, chit Se 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“This volume should take a place 
amongst the most cious of the, 
Christias classics "—NONCONFORMIST. 

“*One of those renderi which 6 
Saithfulness to thetr original, and the 
sdiomatic beauty of their style, are veal 
works of art in their way. It is not 
too much to say that these Lettegs read 


these 
URCH 


as tf they had been first written in 
English, and that some master- 
nd... . Of the whale book it would 


be difficult to speak too highly.”— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

** Those who have the‘ Life of Féne- 
ton’ by this author will not omit to 
add hrs‘ Spiritual Letters.’ They are 
itt i their delicacy and tender- 
ness of sentiment, their subtle ana- 
lysis of character, and deep ine $d 
into the human heart.”—Cuurcn Ec- 
LEcTIC (New York). 


® 
Spiritual Lettersto Women. By Arcn- 


BISHOP FENELON. By'the Author of “‘ Life of Fénelon,” ‘‘ Life 


_ of S, Francis de Sales,” &c., 


‘* As for the ‘Spiritual Letters,’ they 
cannot ve read too often, and each 
trine we take them up we see new 
beauties in them The time to read 
them ts wn the early morning, when 
they seem: to breathe the very atmos- 
oe of era se gerd sro oe st 

vragrance of fresh spiritual trought 
about them, as the on 


owers ray 
their bosom the early dew <A stillness and 


of devotion and wrapt contemplation 
of God and of heavenly things charac- 
lerizes every page "—IRISH ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL GAZETTE 

“ Writing such as this will do more 
to comm vreligton than all the vain 

matic thunder in which so man 

of tts professors indulge; whilst t 
sweet and tender piety which runs 


&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


through every page will wunpress the 
reader with The Mechest sleewchie ve- 
spect for the character of the author.” 
—MorNING ADVERTISER. 

**Thes ts an Peppers A well-got-up 
edition, admirably translated, of Fénu- 
elon's celebrated ‘Spiritual Letters.’ 
The translation ts by the author of the 
valuable Lives of Féinelon and Bossuet, 
orms a very suitable companion 
to the previous work. Of the Letters 
themselves, there 1s no need to speak. 
The gudgment to be formed of them 
depends so much on the point of view 
Srom which they are regarded; but 
any one will be ready to admit the 
beauty of their thoughts, the grace of 
thetr tone, and the nobthty of their 
sentiments.” —EXAMINER. 
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The Thirty-nine Articles of the Ohurch 
of England explained in‘a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. Jexr, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Prinbal @ King’s College, London, Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and, formerly Fellow and Tutot of Merton College. 
Svo. 15s. 





St. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy. ‘ Trans- 
lated by H. C, Romanorr, Author of ‘‘Sketches of the Rites 
and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c. With Iilus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


Letters from Rome on the Council. 


By Quirinus. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 
Authorized Translation from the*German. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 75. Od. 
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6. Sermons. 


Some Elements of Religion. Lent 
Lectures. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Idea of Rehgion—God, the Object of Rehgion—The Subject of Religton, 
the Soul—The Obst-cle to Religion, Sin—Prayer, the Characteristic 
action of Religion—The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 


The Divinity.of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Chiist. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By HENRY Parry LIpDpON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis 1n the University of 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5y. 


‘ e 
Sermons Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., DC.L., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CONTENTS, 


God and the Soul—The Law of Progress—The Honour of Humanity—The 
Freedom of the Spirit—Immortality—Humility and Action—'The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect-—Lessons of the Holy Manger 
—The Divine Victim—The Risen Life—Our Lord’s Ascension, the 


Church’s Gain—Faith in a Holy Ghost—The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 
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The Life of Justification. ‘A Series of 
Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
By the Rev. Groner Bopy, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
ton. Fourth EGition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CON TEN TS. 
Justification the Want of Humility—Christ our Justification—Union with Christ 
fication —C 


the Condition of J 
justification—The 


"On the whole we have varely met 
with a more clear, intel and per- 
suasive statement of the truth as re- 
gards the important topics on which 
the volume treats. Sermon U1. in par- 
ticular, will strike every one by its 
Fie co apeciiy st, lees bw pradaing tt toe 

the to tt, lest in ing tt we 
should poe to dis, e the other 
tions of this admirable little work.” — 
Cuurcn Times. 

‘* These discourses show that their 
anthor's ition ts due to something: 
Move hsgher than mere fluency, 
seen, and flexibility of voice. 

¢ appears as having drunk deeply 
at the fountain of St. Augustine, and 
as u standing how to translate the 
burning words of that mighty gentus 


version and Justification—The Life of 


Progress and End of Justification. 


txto the current language of to-day.” 
— Union Raevirw. 

** There ts veal in hai opis 
sons :—power, real power, and plenty 
Out. There is such a moral 
wevraciousness about him, such a pro- 
Sound and over-masteving belief that 
Christ has proved a 5 cure for 

tness, and such an intensity of 
eagerness to lead others to seek and 
profit by that means of attaining the 
true sanctity which alone can enter 
Heaven—that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon his preaching, 
nor at the success of his fererd appenis 
to the human conscience. If any one 
doubts our verdsct, let him buy this 
wolume. No one will :segvret tts per- 
usal.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


€ 


The Life of Temptation. A Course of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; 


also at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
Bopy, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. 


By the Rev. GEORGE 
Fourth Edition. 


CONTENTS. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The Leadi 
Tempt 
Temptation. 
“R jon and conversion seem 


kere to occupy their proper places in the 
vistian economy, and the eral 


Ch A 
ject temptation +. 
with. considerable ore ability.” CHURCH 
MES. 


** This is another volume of simple, 


2 VIE 


into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus mn Temptation—The End of 


earnest, soul-stirring words, dealing 
with the mysteries of Christian ex- 
perience "~-LONDON QUARTERLY Re- 


WwW. 

‘* A collection of sermons, pious, 
earnest, and eloguent,” — ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN, 
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Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels 
for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. Isaac WIL.iAMs, B.D., Author of a ‘* Devotional Com- 


mentary on the Gospel Narrative,” New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. each. Sold sepa¥ately. , 





CONTENTS OF VOL. f. 


The King of Salem—The Scriptures bearing Witness—The Church bearing 
Witness—The Spint bearing Witness—The Adoption of Sons—Love 
strong as Death—The Love which peseth Knowledge—Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven—The Spirit of Adoption—-The Old and the New 
Man—The Day Star in the Heart—Obedience the best Sacrifice—The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ —— The Faith that overcometh the 
World—Our Refuge in Public Troubles—Light and Safety in Love— 
The Great Manifestation—Perseverance found in Humility— Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience—The most excellent Gift-—-The Call to Re- 
peace Se accepted Time—Perseverance in Prayer—The Unclean 
Spinit peieimeane Pemtent refreshed—Our Life in the Knowledge 
ot God—The Mind of Christ—The Triumph of the Cross—The Man of 
Sorrows—The Great Sacrifice—The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice— 
The Fulfilment—Buiied with Christ—The Power of Christ risen—Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life—Belief in the Resurrection of Chnst—The Faith 
that overcometh the World—Following the Lamb of God—A httle while 
—The Giver of all Good—Requisites of effectual Prayer—Ascending 
with Cinst-—-The Days of Expectation—They shall walk with Me in 
White—The Holy Sgrit and Baptism—Let all Things be done in order 


CONTENTS OF POL, 11. 


The Door opened in Heaven—Love the mark of God’s Children—The Gospel a 
Feast of Love—The Lost Sheep—Mercy the best preparation for Judg- 
ment—The ceable ordering of the World—Brotherly Love and the Life 
in Christ—The Bread which God bie —By their Fruits ye ‘shall know 
them—Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness—The Day of Visitation— 
The oh ba of the Pen:tent—Weakness of Faith—-Love the fulfilling of the 
Law—Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate—My Beloved 1s Mine and 
I am His—The Knowledge which 1s Life Eternal—The Sabbath of Christ 
found 1n Meekness—Christ is on the Right Hand of God—The Forgive- 
ness of Sins—Love and Joy in the Spint—The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints—The Love of Christians—The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship— 
Mutual Intercessions—Gleanings after Has vest peeing unto Christ— 
Slowness in beheving—Grace not given in Vain—The Refiner’s Fire—The 
Lost Crown—Faith in the Incarnation—Value of an Inspired Gospel—The 
severe and social Virtues—Go and do thou likewise Joy at hearing the 
Bride m’s Voice—The Strength of God in Man’s Weakness—Hidden 
with Christ in God—Do good, hoping for nothing again—The good ex- 

ge—War in Heaven—Healing and Peace—The Sacrament of Union— 
They which shall be accounted Worthy. 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Jon» 


Henry Niwman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St, Mary's, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copzianp, B.D., Rector of 
Farnham, Essex. @N. ey, Edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8voe, §s. 
each, Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. J. 


Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness— The Immortality of the Soul— 
Knowledge of God's Will without Obedsence—Secret Truths—Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness—The Spiritual Mind—Sins of Ignorance 
and Weakness—God’s Commandments not grievous—The Religious use 
of exalted Feelings—Profession without Practice—Profession without 
Hypocrisy—Profession without Ostentation—Promising without Doing— 
Religious Emotion—Religious Faith Rational—The Christian Mysteries— 
The Self-wise Inquirer—Obedience the Remedy for Religious Perplexity 
—~Times of Private Prayer—Forms of Private Prayer—The Resurrection 
of the Body—Witnesses of the Resurrection—Christian Reverence—The 
cel ion of the Day—Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow—Christian 

anhood. 





CONTENTS OF VOL. IU. 


The World’s Benefactors—Faith without Sight —The Incarnation— Martyrdom 
—Love of Relations and Friends—The Mind of Little Children—Cere 
monies of the Church-—The Glory of the Christian Church—His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office—Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 

- Visitations—Divine Decrees—The Reverence due to Her—Christ, a 
uickening = gad aie Knowledge—Self-contemplation—Religious 
wardice—The Gospel Witnesses— Mysteries in Rehigion—@he Indwell- 
ing Spirit—The Kingdom of the Saints—The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to us—Tolerance of Relgious Error—Rebucing Sin—The Chnistian 
Ministry— Human Responsibility—Guilelersness—The Danger of Riches— 
The Powers of Nature—The Danger of Accomphshments—Christian Zeal 
—Use of Saints’ Days. 


a 
CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


Abraham and Lot—Wilfulness of Israel in rejecting Samuel—Saul—Early years 
of David—Jeroboam—Faith and Obedience—Chrisfian Repentance— 
Contracted Views in Religion—A ticular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus—Bodily Suffering— 
The Humiliation of the Eternal Son—Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 

seeSubmission to Church Authority—Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church—The Church Visible and Invisible—The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith—The Gift of the Spirit—Regenerating 
oe Baptism—The Daily Service—The Good Part of Mary— 

Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements—Intercession—The Inter- 

mediate State. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 


The Strictness of the Law of Christ—Obedience without Love, as instanced in 
the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single Sins—Accept- 
ance of Religious Pnvileges compulsory—Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances—The Individuality of the Soul—Chastisement amid Mercy—Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement—The State of Grace—The Visible Church 
for the sake of the Elect—The Communion of Saints—The Church a 


GHaterioa Wlace, London 
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NEWMAN'S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 


a 


Continued, ' 


Heme for the Lonely—The Invisible World—The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Commginion with God—Christ 
Hidden from the World—Christ Manife@{Md 1n Remembrance—The Gain- 
saying of Korah—The Mysterousness of our Present Being—-The Ventures 
of Faith—Fasth and Love—Watching—Kceping Fast and Festival. 


CONTENTS OF VOL V. 


Worship. a Preparation for Christ’s Coming—Reverence, a Belief in God's 


nce—Unreal Words—Shrinking from Christ's Coming--Equanimity— 
Remembrance of past Mercies—The Mystery of Godliness—The State of 
Innocence—Christian Sympathy—Righteousness not of us, but in us—The 
Law of the Spirit—The New Works of the G 1l—The State of Salva- 
tion—Transgressions and Infirmities—Sins of Infirmity—Sincernty and 
isy—The :Testimony of Conscience—Many called, few chosen— 
Present Blessings—Endurance, the Chnistian’s portion—A filiction a School 
of Comfort—The thought of God, the stay of the Soul— Love the one thing 
needful—The Power of the Will 


CONTENTS OF VOL VI 


Fasting, a Source of Trial—Life, the Season of Repentance—Apostolic Absti- 


nence, a Pattern for Christians—Christ’s Privations, a Meditation for 
Christrans—Christ the Son of God made Man—The Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice ~The Cross of Chnst the Measure of the World— 
Difficulty of ealieing Sacred Privileges—The Gospel Sign addressed to 
Faith—The Spiritual Presence of Christ in the Church—The Eucharistic 
Presen&—Faith the Title for Justtfication—Judaism of the present day— 
The Fellowship of the Apostles —Rising with Christ —Warfare the Cond- 
tion of Victory—Waiting for Chnst—Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed Wosi—The Gospel Palaces—The Visible Temple— 
Offerings for the Sanctuary—The Weapons of Saints—Faith without 
Demonstration—The Mystery of the Hgly Trinity—Peace in Believing. 


CONTENTS OF VOL VII 


The Lapse of Tim®—Relhgion, a Weariness to the Natural Man—The World 


our Enemy—The Praise of Men—Temporal Advantages—The Season of 
Epiphany—The Duty of Self-denial—The Yoke of Christ—Moses the 
ype of Christ—The Crucifixion—Attendance on Tey Communion— 
The Gospel Feast—Love of Religion, a new Nature—Religion pleasant 
to the Religious—Mental Prayer-——Infant Bapttsm—The Unity of the 
Church—Steadfastness in the Old Paths 


CONTENTS OF VOL, VIII 


Reverence in Worship—Divine Calls—The Trial of Saul—The Call of David— 





Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no remedy for Unbelief— Josiah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant—Inward Witness to the Truth of the Gospel— 
Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed—Endurance of the World’s Cen- 
sure—Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the \btcammideac)? of Human 
Glory—Truth hidden when not sought after—Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Chnst—Sudden Conversions—The Shepherd of our Souls— 
Religious Joy—Ignorance of Evil 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 


tion. By JoHN Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. | §5. 


© ONTENTS. 

Faith considered as the Instrufhéent of Justification—Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification— Primary Sense of the term Justification— 
Secondary Senses of the term Justificason—Misuse of the term Just or 
Righteou»—On the Gift of Righteousness—The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness—Righteousness viewed as a Gift ahd as a guale 

: Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord’s Resurrection—The Office of Justify- 
ing Faith—Ihe Nature of Justifying Faith—-Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works—On preaching ospel— Appendix. 


e ° es 
Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 
Day. By JouN Henry NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
COPELAND, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 





CONTENTS ° 


‘the Work of the Christian—Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitert—Our 
Lord’s Last Supper and His First—Dangers to the Penitent—The Three 
Offices of Christ—Faith and Experience-—Faith and the World—The 
Church and the World—Indulgence in Religious Privileges—Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvemest— Christian Nobleness —Joshua, 
a ‘lype of Christ and His Followers—Hlisha, a Type of Christ and His 
Followers—The Christian Church @ continuation of the, Jewish—The 
Principle of continutty between the Jewish and Christian Churches—-The 
Christian Church an mena! Power—Sanctity,the Token of the Christian 
Empire—Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire—The Apos- 
tolical Christian—Wisdom and InnocenceInvisible Presence of Christ— 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church—Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious Profession—Eijah the Prophet of the Latter Days—Feast- 
ing in Captivity—The Parting of Friends 


Fifteen Sermons preached beforc the 
University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By JoHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel—The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively——Evangelica] Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue—The Usurpations of Reason—Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth—-Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance—Contest between Faith and Light—Human_Responsibilty, 
as Independent of Circumstances—Wilfulness the Sin of Saul--Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind—The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason—Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition -- Implicit 
and Explicit Reason—Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
—The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 
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Sermons preached. before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. MoaLey, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 


Christ Church. Third Edition. QGrowm8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The Reversal of Human 
Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
—The Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful Temper—The 
Strength of Wishes—The unspoken Judgment of Mankind—The true test 
of Spiritual Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The Principle of Emula- 
tion—Religion the First Choice—The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 


Education. 


*S There ave sermons in it which, for 
penetrating insight into the mysterces 
and anomalhes of human character, 
tts power of holding together strange 
opposites, 2ts capacity fow combination, 
for disguise, and unconscio. transfor- 
mation, ave as wonderful, tt may 
almost be satd as terrible, in ther 
revelations and suggestions as ave to 
be found anywhere There are four 
sermons, one on the ‘ Pharisees,’ one on 
‘Eternal Life,’ one on th?‘ Reversal 
of Human Fudgment,’ the fousth on 
the ‘Unspoken Yudgment of Man- 
kind,’ which must almost make an 
epoch wn the thought and history of 
any one who veads them and really 
takes 12 what they say There 2s in 
then a kind of Shakspeartan mixture 
of subtlety of remark wrth boldness and 
divectness of phrase, and with a grave, 
pathetic trony, which 1s not often cha- 
vacteristic of such compositions '— 
TIMES 

** These ave unusually remarkable 
sermons They are addressed tu edu- 
cated, reflective, and, 1n some cases, 
Philosophical readers, and they exhsbit, 
by turns or in combination, high philo- 
sophical power, a piercing appreciation 
of kuman motives, vivid conceptions, 
and a great power of clothing those 
conceptions in the language of tren- 
chant apkorism, or Lofty, earnest 
poetry.” —GUARDIAN. 





“4 new gleant of religions genius. 

. Keen sumpleity and reality in 
the way of putting things 1s character- 
astic of these sermons of Dr Mosley’'s, 
but not less characteristic of them— 
and this1s what shows that the Chrts- 
tian fatth has 1n him appealed toa 
certain onginal faculty of the kind 
which we call‘ gentus'—is the instinc- 
tive sympathy which he seems to have 
weth the subtler shades of Christ's 
teaching, so as to make 1t suddenly 
seent new to us, as wellas more won- 
derful than ever”—SPECTATOR. 

“The volume possesses intrinsic 


merits so remarkable as to be almost 
unigue . There ts scarcely a ser- 


uton wn tt which does not possess elo- 
guence, na very true sense, of a high 
order, But 1t 1s the eloguence not so 
much of language as of thought. It 
ts the eloguence of concentration, of 
vigorous grasp, of delicate trony, of 
decp but subdued pathos, of subtle delt- 
cacy of touch, of broad strong sense ; 
tt empresses the wind rather than 
strikes the ear We cannot help feel- 
eng, as we read, not only that the 
preacher means what he says, but that 
he has taken pawns to think out his 
meaning, and has applied to the pro- 
cess the whole energy and resources of 
no common intellect.” — SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 
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Sermons Preached in the Temporary 
Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 1870—1876, Crewn 8vo. 6s. 


The Servi velit age, he sie ot Drily Lat The Costli f Acceptabl 
e Service rinciple o e—The iness of Acceptable 
Offerings—The Hearin§§of Sermons—The Missionary Character of all 
Christian Lives—The Revelation of the Son as well in Nature as in the 
Incarnation—The New Chapel—The Secret of Spiritual Strength—The 
Preparation of Lent—The Spirit of the Dasly Services: I. The Spiritual 
Sacrifice of the Universal Priesthood. II. Offering to God of His Own— 
The Life of Love—The Resurrection—Redeeming the Time—The Devo- 
tional Study of Holy Scripture—Conversion—-Conversation— Enthusiasm 
—Growth in the Knowledge of God—The Imitation of Christ— Manliness 
—Truth—Saints’ Days—Eternity—Life. qi 
“‘ There is a healthy, manly, and “If ever young men sequive sp'rit- 
moderate tonetnthesermons,whichmay ual strength, tt 1s when they are first 







well allay any anxiety with regard to 
the character of the teaching at Keble. 
Although this volume was primarily 
intended for members and friends of 
the College, 1 may be read with profit 
by any one, and more especially by young 
men, to whom tt wll show that the 
spiritual life does not demand the close 
air and tender nursing of a conser- 
watory, and ws perfectly compatible 
with the open-air, work-a-day Izfe, 
which the large mayority of mankind 
weer of necessity lead." —CHURCH 
ELLUS. 


set as undergraduates to battle with 
the temptations which a University 
offers The bulpit teaching of Keble 
ollege has been adapted, with great 
skill and earnestness, to meet that 
want, and the result 13 a volume whe’ 
no young man, be he cleric or layman, 
can peruse without being roused and 
stirred in heart and conscience. ... 
We would notice espectally the nobie 
sermon on ‘The Secret af Spiritual 
Strength’ as deseruing an attentive 
perusal The volume ts a valuable 
one.” —CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Farewell Oounsels of a ‘Pastor to his 
Flock, on Topics of the Day. By EDwarp MEyYRIcK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 45. 


CONTENTS. 
Absolution—Ritualism—The Doctrine of the Eucharist—The Atonement—The 
Stability of an Orthodox Faith--The Stability of Personal Religion— 
On Preaching Christ Crucified—The Responsibility of Hearers. 


Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. Being 


a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 
and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘Sacred Allegories,” &c. Seventh Edition. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 
aoe CONTENTS. 

The Warning given at eine? aha Warning of the Day of Excitement—The 
Warning of the Day of Chastisement—The Warning of the Fig Tree—The 
Warning of Judas—The Warning of Pilate— The Warning of the Day of 


Rest—The Signs of Our Lord’s Presence~The Remedy for Anxious 
Thoughts—Comfort under Despondency. 
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The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 


at All Saints, Margaret Street. By the Rev.’ BERDMORE 
Compton, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

CONTENTS. 


The Eucharistic Life—The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour—The Pure Offering— 
The Cathohce Oblation—The Sacrificial Feast—The Preparation for the 
Eucharist—The introductory Office—The Canon—Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion—The Fascination of Christ Crucified—The ‘Shewbread onsecra- 
tion of Worship and Work—Water, Blood, Wine—The Blood of Spanking 
—The Mystery of Sacraments— The Oblation of Gethsemane—Offertory 
and Tribute Money 


The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 


between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman’s Theory of Development. 
By GEORGE MORERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


- 


Plain Sermons, preached at Brighstone. 


By GEORGE MOBERLYy D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Thiid 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


e 
CONTENTS. 


Except a Man be Born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—I 
will lay me down in Peace—Ye have not so learned Christ—Trinit 
Sunday—My Flesh ts Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multi- 
phed—The Seed Corn springing to new Life—I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life—The Ruler of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God— 
Ephphatha—The Widow of Nain—Josiah’s Discovery of the Law—The 
Invisible World + Angels— Prayers, especially Daily Prayers—They all with 
one consent began to make excuse—Ascension Day—The Comforter—1 he 
Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s bal dene Fathers and Children—Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever— Baskets full of Fragments—Harvest—The 
Marrrage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment. 


Sermons preached at Winchester Ool- 


lege. By GrorGE MoBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 65. 6¢. each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons. 


By Henry ME vi1t, B.D., late 


Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each, Sold separately. 


Vovagyrs OF VOL. 1. 


The Fisst Prophecy—Christ the Minister of the Church—The Im: 


ibility of 


Creature-Merit—The Humiliation of the Man Christ Jesus— 


of the Resurrection viewed in connection with 


mortality—-The Power of Wi 


themselves—The Power of Religion to streng 
The Provision made by God for the Poor—St 


Doctrine 

that of the Soul’s Im- 
and Righteousness to reproduce 
hen the are Intellect— 

- Paul, a Tent-Maker—The 


Advantages ofa state of Expectation—Truth as it is in Jesus—The Dif- 


ficulties of Scripture. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 
Jacob's Vision and Vow—The continued Agency of the Father and the Son—The 


Resurrection of Dry Bones—Protestantism and 


Popery—Christianity a 


Sword—The Death of Moses—The Ascension of Christ—The Spirit upon 
the Waters—The Proportion of Grace to Tnal— Pleading before the Moun- 


tains—Heaven—God’s 


“FE one who can remember the 
days Canon Melvili was the 
preacher of the day, will be glad to see 
these four-and-twenty of his sermons so 
sescely reproduced. is Sermons were 
all the result of real study and genuine 
reading, wi fa more theology sn them 
than those of many who make much 
more profession of theology. There are 
sermons herve which we can personally 
remember ; it has been a pleasure tous 
to be veminded of them, and we are 
glad to see ee At Paap ae os 
sent generation. e they 
be studsed, for t deserve tt 

dy." — LITERARY CHURCHMAN 

‘* The Sermons of Canon Melvill, 
now republished in two handy volumes, 
need only to be mentioned to be sure of 
a hearty welcome. Sound learning, 
weil-weighed words, calm and keen 
logic, and solemn devoutness, mark 
the whola series of masteriy discourses, 
which embrace some of the chtef doc- 
trines of the Church, and set them forth 
su clear and Scriptural strength.” — 
STANDARD. 

Ve lé —— tas - seh quote per sens 
of exceeding beauty and power. [twas 
not, however, the charm of style, nor 
wealth of words, both whick Canon 
Melvill possessed in so great abundance, 
that he velied on towrn souls; but the 
power and spirst of Him Who said,‘ I 


Way in the Sanctuary. 


Of I be lifted up, will draw all men to 
Me.'"—RECORD 

“‘ Messrs Rivington have published 
very y(t ested at a time when 
Churchmen ave thinking with satts- 
Saction of the new blood infused ento 
the Chapter of St. Paul's, Sermons by 
Henry Melvtll, who in iis day was as 
celebrated qs 2  ipwsaiens as ts Canon 
Liddonnow. The sermons are not only 
couched t2 elegant lan ¢, bul ave re- 
plete with matter which the younger 
clergy would do well to study.” —JOHN 


BULu. 

veachers have had more ad- 
the Rev. Henry Meluii, 
and the new edttzon of his Sermons, 
tn two volumes, well doubtless find 
plenty of purchasers. The Sermons 
abound wn thought, and the thoughis 
are couched in English which ts at 
once elegant tn construction and easy 
to read "—CuHuRCH T1MES 

~ . « « “As they are models of 
their particular style of oratory, the 
wrll be valuable helps to young preach- 
ers "—UnNion Review. 

“ Henry Meluill sintellect was large, 
his imagination brilhant, hts ardour 
entensée, and kis style strong, feruid, 
and picturesque. Often he seemed to 
glow with the snspiration of a prophet." 
— AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH Re- 
VIEW. 
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Sermons on Certain of the Less 


Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 


Ss. each. Sold separately. 


By HENRY 
Pa@’s, and Chaplain in 
2 Vols, Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS OF VOL, 1. 
The zo tl Joseph on his Death-bed—-Angels as Remembrancers—The Burning 


of the Magical Books—The 
Sleepless ‘Night—The Well of Bethlehem—The 


ing Hymn—Cesar’s Household—1he 


Thirst of Chnst—-The 


second Delivery of the Lord's Prayer—Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis—The Latter Rain--The Lowly Errand —Nehemiah 


before Artaxerxes—Jabez. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
The Young Man in the Linen Cloth—The Fire on the Shore—The Finding the 


Guest-Chamber— The S 
Misrepresentations of 


ctre’s Sermon a truism-——Various Opinions—The 
ve—Seeking, after Finding—The 


ird’s Nest— 


Angels our Guardians in trifles—The appearance of failure—Simon the 
Cyrenian—The power of the Eye— Pilate’s Wife—Examination of Cain 


‘ We are glad tosee thes new edition 
of what we have always considered to 
be Melotll’s best sermons, because in 
them we have his best thoughts. .. 
Many of these sermons are the stroug- 
est argumentgyet adduced for internal 
evidence of the veractty of the Scrip- 
tural narratives.” —STANDARD 

** Polished, classical, and ning, 
these sermons bear the marks of liter- 
ary labour. A study of them will aid 
the modern preacher to refine and 
poltsh his dsscourses, and to add to the 
vigour which ts now the fashion, the 
graces of chastened eloquence and win- 
ning vhetoric.”—ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. 

‘* The sermons of the lamented Met- 
vill are too well known to require any 
com tron from us. We have here 
all the power of rhetoric, and the grace 
and beauty of style, for which the 
author has been distinguished, and 
whitch have contributed to render him 
a@ model to preachers, given him 
a representative position in the history 
Of the English pulpit.” —WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. 

‘Unusually interesting . . . .« 
No one can vead these sermons withou 
deriving instruction 
out being compelle ag 
that new light has been cast for him 
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on numerous passages of Scripture 
whsch he must henceforth rea with 
greater intelligence and greater in- 
terest than before” — EDINBURGH 
CourRANT 
““ For skill in developing the 
significance of the less prominent 
Sacts of Holy Scripture’ no one could 
compete unth the late Canon Melvill, 
four volumes of whose aiscourses— 
two of them occupied entirely with his 
sernfons on subjects of this class—are 
before us Hts preaching was unique 

e selected forthe mostpart texts that 
are not frequently treated, and when 
he chose those of a move ordinary char- 
acter, he generally presented them tn a 
new light, and elicited from them some 
truth which would not have suggested 
ttself to any other preacher. € was 
singularly sngenious in some of kes 
conceptions, and wonderfully forcrble 
and tmpressive sn hts mode of develop- 
wing and applying them.""—NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

“* The publishers of these well-known, 
almost classic sermons, have conferred 
a boon on all lovers of our pulpit lter- 
ature by thes beauts ful, portable edstion 
of some of the most brilitant and origi- 
nal discourses that have been delivered 
to this generation.” —BRITISH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 
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Selection from the Sermons preached 
during the Latter Years of his Life, in the Parish Church of 


Barnes, and ingthe ae of St. Paul’s. 
e on of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 


New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


MELVILL, B.D., lat 
Ordinary to the Queen. 
§s. each. Sold separately. 


By HENRY 


CONTENTS OF VOL. 1. 

The Parity of the consequences of Adam’s Transgression and Christ’s Death— 
The Song of Simeon—The Days of Old—Omissions of Scriptuxe—The 
Madman in Sport—Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace—A veryiovely 
Song—This is that King Ahaz—Anel—New Wine and Old Bottles— 
Demas—Michael and the Devil—The Folly of Excessive Labour—St 
Paul at Philippi—Believing a Lie—The Prodigal Son—The Foolishness 
of Preaching—Knowledge and Sorrow—The Unjust Steward—The Man 


born blind. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. 11. 


Rejoicing as in Spoil — Satan a Copyist-—- The binding the Tares into 
Bundles— Two walking together—-Agreeing with the Adversary—God 
speaking to Moses—Hoping im Mercy—Faith as a Grain of Mustard 
Seed—Mary’s Recompense—War in Heaven—Glory into Shame—The 
Last Judgment—Man like to Vanity—God so Loved the World— Saul— 
And what shall this Man do?—The Sickness ani Death of Elisha—Abiding 


in our Callings—Trimty Sunday. 


‘The main characteristics of 
Canon Melusll's sermons are these— 
they are not polemtuai; the odium theo- 
logicum ts nowhere to be found in them, 
and nowhere 1s the spirit of true Chris- 
tian charity and love absent from them 
This will widen their usefuiness, for 
they witli on this account make a ready 
way amongst all sects and creeds of 
professing Christians, Again, these 
serntious are eminently practical and 
devotional tn thesy toneandaim. The 
truths herve proclaimed pierce the heart 
fo sts very core, $0 ftieg $s anh brags rift 
atm, $0 Vigorous ts orce wth whee 
he shoots the convictions o own 
heart into the hearts of his hearers.” 
— STANDARD. 

“ There ave in the sermons before 
us all Melvill’s wonted grace of di 
ston, strength o , andapiness 
of tllustration."—Werk iy Review 

‘Two other volumes of the late 


Canon Melull’s sermons contain forty 
ponndaabead Bi paipites by hue in hes later 
years, they ave prefaced by a short 
menor of one of the worthtest and 
seost smpressive preachers of recent 
trtmes "—EXAMINER 

** Many years have now elapsed since 
we first heard Henry Melvill. But 
we can still recall the text, the sermon, 
the deep tmpression made upon us by 
the impassioned eloguence of the great 
preacher. Itwas our first, and very 
profitable experience of what influence 
there resides 1 the faithful preaching 
of the Gospel of the L. ‘esus Christ, 

or whsle tt was smposstble to be in- 
afferent to the messenger, yet the 
message was b t home by hime to 
the heart and to the conscience. Jt ds 


dtc- pleasant tn these, the latest sermons 


delivered by Mr. Melvili, to find the 
same fasthfud ."— CHRISTIAN 
OsSERVER. 
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Lectures delivered at St. Margaret’s, 


Lothbury. By the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, B.D., late Canon 


of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary tea the Oueen. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CONTENTS. 


The Return of the Dispossessed Spirit—Honey from the Rock—Easter—The 
Witness 1n Oneself—-The Apocrypha—A Man a Hiding-place—The 
Hundredfold Recompense—The Life more than Meat—Isaiah's Vision-- 
St. John the Baptist—Building the Tombs of the Prophets— Manifestation 
of the Sons of God—St Paul’s Determination—The Song of Moses and 
the Lamb—The Divine Longsuffermmg—Sowing the Seed—The Great 
Multitude—The Kinsman Redecmer—St Barnabas—Spintual Decline 


“We receive with welcome a new 
edition of these .Enown and de- 
servedly popular lectures The time 
for criticising them has passed, the 
tume for reading them will not pass 
for many years "—NONCONFORMIST 

‘* The adnuurers of the late Canon 
Meloul will rejotce to see his well- 
hnown Lothbury Lectures republished 
en such a handy, cheap,and excellent 
edition Canon Melvill’s sermons 
are stell well qorthy of study They 
ave elegant, yet exact; scholarly, yet 
popular; full of searching logic, yet 
easy to understand; always egrnest 
and devout, marked by freshness and 


interest, and written wn language of 
sndued and chastened eloguence The 


will be found useful and readable by 
all sects and creeds,” — GLASGOW 
HERALD. 


‘*Canon Melvill was known in lus 
day as one of the most brilliant pulpit 
orators in the English Church, and of 
the many volumes of hes sermons that 
have appeared, theres not one which 
ts move ltkely to Lusty the estimate 
in which he has been held than this, 
SJurnishing as tt does abundant proof 
of his wide learning, rare ecpository 
power, and exuberant splendour of 
language.” — SCOTSMAN 


The Reconciliation of Reason and 


Faith. 


mortality, God, Science, Prayer, and other Subjects, 
REGINALD E,. MOLYNEUX, M.A. Curiown 8vo. 


Being Sermons on Faith, Evil, Sin and Suffering, Im- 


By 
45. 


The Soul in its Probation: Sermons 
Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, 
on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. By the Rev. F. N. OxXENHAM, 


M.A. 8vo. 55. 


The Christian Character; Six Sermons 


preached in Lent. 
London. Seventh Edition. 
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By JoHn Jackson, D.D., Bishop of 


Small 8vo. 


and Cambridge 


35. 6d. 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
DanIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Hgly Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

ONTENTS. 

The Words of Christ imperishable—The Gospel Welcome—The Conversion of 
St. Paul—The Christian's Mission—Business and Godliness—Soberness 
and Watchfulness—The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection—The 
Saviour’s Ascension—Jesus in the Midst—The Moral Attractions of the 
Cross—The Gospel Workmen—The Work of the Holy Spirit—The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity—The Law of Moral Recompenses—The Goodness 
of King Joash—-The Tenderness of Christ—Christ our Example in Youth 
-—-Jacob in Life and in Death—The Spiritual Mind—Britain’s Obligations 


to the cate Throne in Mourning—Prayer and Providence—The 
Unsearchableness of God. 


The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 


mons pteached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By DANIEL MooRE, M,A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 


The Mystery of the Temptation: a 
Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hutcuines, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
45. 6a. e 

CONTENTS, 


The Entrance into the Temptation—The Fast—The Personality of Satan— 


The First Temptation—The Second Temptation—The Third Temptation 
— The End of the Temptation 


“We can mention with unmixed 


praise a series of lectures on ‘The Mys- 
leryof the Temptation,’ by Mr. Hutch- 
ings of Clewer. They ave deeply 
thoughtful, full, and well written, 121 a 
style which, from tts calmness and 
, dignity, befits the subject.”—GUAR- 


DIAN. 

“ This book ifone of the refreshing 
proofs still occasionally met wsth that 
the traditional culture and vefinement 
of the Anglican capil, A es not guste ex- 
hausted, nor tts exhaustion tmplied, 
by the endless and vulgar controversies 
that fill the columns af veligious news- 
papers. The sober carnestness that 


has always been a characteristically 
Auglican virtue has not failed ma 
preacher like Mr. Hutchings."—ACa- 
DEMY 

‘* Students of Scripture will find i 
‘The Mystery of the Temptatwn’ 
sound reasoning, the evidences of close 
study, and the spirit of reverence and 
fervent farth""—MorninG Post 

* This ts a volume of lectures which 
will repay serious study They are 
earnest to the last degree.” —LiTERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

“Very good indeed."—Nrw YORK 
Cuurcnu JourNaAL, 
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The Religion of the Christ: its His- 


toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectuggs for 1874. By the 
Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A.@ Minister of St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 


London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


** These lectures are a noble contri- 
bution to the evidences of the Christian 
Jatth,"—BRiTISHQUARTERLY REVIEW. 

““ Admirably ted to meet some of 
the foremost objections which are now 
being brought against ‘the divine au- 
thority of the Holy Sceviptures.’ We 
aiden: tage ar oced our veaders to 
buy the d00k for thewspeives.” —LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘‘A volume which ought to take tts 
place beside the best standard works on 
the evidences of Christianity—a kind 
Of literature in which the Church of 
England ts pecuharly rich" —Scors- 
MAN, 


75. 6d. 


“ His Bampton Lecturesave perhaps 
the most suggestive and elaborate of 
all his productions, and would of them- 
selves win for him a high postteon as a 
writer on Christian evidence.” —F REE- 
MAN. 

“* The preface, tnwhich Mr. Leathes 
sums up the arguments wn his lucid 
way, which are more elaborately drawn 
out in the Lectures, ts one of the finest 
Specimens of clear, candrd, tentperate 
reasoning %% modern literature’ 
New York INDEPENDENT 

“With thoughtful minds tt will 
carry great weight.”—Ngw YoRK 
CHURCHMAN. 


The Witness of the Old Testament to 
Christ.e Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev. STANLEY REATHES, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 


London. 8vo. 9s. 


® 
The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 
the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson. ‘By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHEs, M.A., 
Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor of 


Hebrew, King’s College, London. 8vo. 


10s. 6d, 


The Witness of St. John to Christ. 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870, With ah Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St. John’s Guspel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and 
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Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, 8vo. 
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The Doctrine of the Cross: specially 
in its relation to the Troubles of Life. Sermons preached 
‘during Lent in tbe Parish Church of New Windsor by Henry 
J. EL.ison, M.A. (Sametime Vicar of Windsor), Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, and 
Rector of Haseley, Oxon. Small 8vo. 25. 64’ 


The Permanence of Christianity. - Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the University bf 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By JOHN RICHARD TURNER EATON, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. 12s, 


Short Sermons on the Psalms in their 
Order. Preached ina Village Church, By W. J. STRACEY, 
M.A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I.—Psalms I—XXV._ 5s. 
Vol. II.—Psalms XXVI--LI. 5s. 


Pleadings for Christ. Being Sermons, 
Doctrinal and Practical, preached in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Liverpocl. By WILLIAM LEFROY, M.A., Incumbent. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


The Way of Holiness in Married Life. 
A Course of Sermons preached in Lent. By the Rev. HENRY 
J. E.xison, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. Second Edition. Small S8vo. 25. 6d 
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Sermons Preached in the Parish 


Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By PETER GOLDSMITH 
MEpD, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, @enen of St. Albans, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bifflop ; late Senior Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, and Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo. 
75. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Thankfulness for God’s Mercies—Subjection to the Civil Power—Christ's Pro- 


phecy of the End—God’s Purpose of Love in Creation—The Introduction 
of Evil into the Creation—Christian Love—Christianity a Religion of Self- 
Denial—The Nature of Sin—The Consequences of Sin (No. 1)—The 
Consequences of Sin (No 2)—The Remedy of Sin (No. 1)—The Remedy 
of Sin (No. 2)—With Christ in Paradise—The Remedy of Sn (No 3)— 
The Remedy of Sin (No 4)—Christ the Resurrection and the Life—The 
Hope of the Resurrection—The Three Resurrections—The Hope of the 
Christian—The Publican’s Prayer—The Conflict of Flesh and Spint-—- 
Christian Umty— The Duty of Forgiveness— Present Salvation—The 
Marks of the Children of God—Against Religious Narrowness~—The 
Necessity of Meditation on Religious Subjects—The Need of Effort in the 
Christian Life—Bodily Works of Mercy—The Athanasian Creed—Con- 


scious Religion—The Comfort of the Chnistian Faith—Appendix. 


“\ The special merit of hts volume is 
sts thoughtfulness; and as M” Medd 
writes in avery condensed style, the 
thirty-two sermons which he has given 
us conta a great deal more of valu- 
able matter than many books of much 
larger bulk We belreve that 
many of our veaders, among the 
clergy as well as the latty, will thank 
us for hauing drawn their attention 
to the excellences of the volume before 
ws "—GU ARDIAN 

‘“* Mr. Medd’s sermons are 
worthy of publication . they are 
above the average of such contpositions, 
and form an instructive volume "— 
CHurcnH TIMES, 


well 


‘“They range over a wide circle of 
sulyects, theological and practical; 
but ave always full, vigorous, and 
energetic, yet with a sobriety of style 
and an elegance of treatment that 
must have charmed the hearer just 
as they win upon the reader. We do 
not after meet with a volume of dts- 
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courses of such uniform excellence 

Nothing hazardous ts attempted; but 
tn all that he attempts Mr. Medd 
entsigely succeeds The teaching 1s 
plain, direct, and effective; while the 
breadth of view and the liberality of 
Sentiment are most refreshing tn these 
days when the sermon ts too often 
made a party mantfesto, Professor 
Blackte would jind iw them both 
‘ungour’ and‘ grace’ And the reader 
will also find tn them a considerable 
knowledge of the heart, an intelligent 
comprehenston of the Christzan system, 
much lucid exposttson of Scriptural 
truth, and a forcible application of tt 
to the human conscience "—SCOTTISH 
GUARDIAN. 

‘Careful and practical exposttrons 
of Christian duties, doctrines, and re- 
sponstbilitres, written with much force 
of language, and brought home to the 
unlettered with considerable logical 
vigour.” —STANDARD. 
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The Last Three Sermons preached at 


Oxford by Puitie N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Justification through Faith—The 
Merciful Character of Se Gospel Covenant—The Sufficiency of 
Scripture a Rule of Faith. To which is added a Letter 
addressed in 1841 to a Young Clergyman, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome. New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Not Tradition but Scripture. . By the 


late PHitip NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D., Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxl¢ey, Wilts, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Fuith and Practice: A Selection of 


Sermons Preached in St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent Street. By 
the Rev. Francis Picou, M.A., Vicar of Halifax, and 
Lion. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small 8vo. 6s. 
tad 
CONTENTS P : 
The Certainty of the Resurrection— Whitsunday—The Sulling of the Tempest— 
Practical Religion— The Memory of the Just—The Remembrance of Sin 
—The Danger of Relapse—Individual Influence—The use and abuse of 
God’s gifts—Natural and Spiritual Instincts—Prayer—Preparation for 
Death. 


Glaterlos Place, Zondon 


7. Religious Cducation. 
A Key to Christian Doctrine and Prac- 


tice, founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. JOHN 

HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘*The Annotated 

Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


*‘ Of cheap and veliable text-books of into matters of practical application so 
this nature there hae hitherto been a freely as to make it most serviceable, 
great want. We ate often asked to re- cither as a teachers suggestion book, 
commend books for use in Church Sun- or as an intelligent pupil's reading 
opportunity of saying that we bow of "Will be very nscful Yor the kigher 
° ity of sa we @ “<< We Very SE or 

NONE MOTE heir the of service both classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 
to teachers and scholars than these for the fuller instruction of the Sunday- 
‘ Keys.’” — CHugcuman’s SwHiutinc school teachers themselves, where the 
MaGazZIng. parish priest ts wise enough to devote a 

“This is another of Mr.° Blunt's certain time regularly to their pre 

most useful manuals, with all the gre- tron for theirveluntary task.” —UNION 
cision of a school book, yet diverging Revitw. 


Household Theology: a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &e. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
The Bible—The Prayer Book—The Church—Table of Dates— Ministerial Offices 
—Divine Worship—~The Creeds—A Practical Summary of Christian ~ 
Doctrine—The Great Christian Writers of Early Times—Ancient and 
Modern Heresies and Sects—The Church Calendar—A short explanation 
of Words used in Church History aud Theology—Index, 
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Manuals of Religious Instruction. 


Edited by JoHN PILKINGTON Norzis, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, and Exemining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


3 Volumes. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


The Old Testament. . 
The New Testament. 
The Prayer Book. 


Or each Volume in Five Parts. 15: each Part. 


4 


-(These Manuals are intended to supply a five years’ course of instruction for 
young people between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 


It will be seen that fifteen small graduated text-books are provided :— 


Five on the Old Testament ; 
Rive on the New Testament ; 
Five on the Catechism and Liturgy. 


Ia preparing the last, the Editor has thought 1t best to spread the study of the 
atechism over several years, rather than compress it into one. 


This may give rise to what may appear some needless repetition. But the 
Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems de- 
sirable to keep it continually in our Pupils’ hands, as the best key to the study of 
the Prayer: Book. 


There has been a grievous want of definiteness in our young people's know- 
ledge of Church doctrine Espectally have the Diocesan seeec rs noticed it 
in our Pupil Teachers It has ansen, doubtless, from their Teachers assumin 
that they had clear elementary ideas about religion, in which really they ha 
never been grounded It 1s thérefore thought not too much to ask them to give 
one-third of their time to the study of the Prayer Book. 


In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the greatest pains have 
been taken to give them such a character as shall render it impossible for 
to supersede the Sacred Text Two main objects the writers of the Old arnd~™ 
New Testament Manuals have prqposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest, 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. Especial 
ins have been taken to draw the reader's attention to the sf7rztwa/ teaching of 
oly Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical interest, 


The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour to help 
the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 


The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was 
found impossible to include any of the Epistles. But the Fourth Part of the 
Prayer Book Manual will in some measure supply this deficiency. 

Although they weére originally prepared with special regard to Pupil Teachers, 
they ‘will be fouad adapted also for all students of a like age (from thirteen to 
eighteen) who have not access to many books. ] 
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Rudiments of Theology. <A First Book 


for Students. By Joun PiLKrncron Norris, B.D., Canon 
‘of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“It ts altogether a remarkable book. 
We have seldom seen clear, incisive 
veasoning, orthodox teaching, 
wede-weendedness in such happy com- 
binatson,”’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

§* A most book for theological 
students in the earlier part of their 
qourse, « ., 2 T ok t& one for 
which the Church owes a debt of grats- 
tude to Canon Norris, combining, as 
tt does, orthodoxy and learning, and 
logical accuracy of definition with real 
tharity, We heartily commend it"— 
jJotin Butt. 

“We can recommend this book to 
theological students as a 9 one and 
com tous manual Ittsclear and 
well arranged. . . . We venture 
to believe that, on the whole, he ts a 
very fair exponent of the teaching of 
‘the English Church, andthat hss book 
may be profitably used by those for 
whane tt 1s chiefly entended—that ts, 
candidates fer ordination.” —Svec- 
TATOR - 

** This unpretending work supplies 
@ veal desideratum ; seeks 
to lead us from the shifting sands of 
human systems to the solid ground of 
Divine revelation, wisely recognising 
as tts most trustworthy interpreters 
those who came nearest to tts times, 


and directing the student's mind to 
‘hai the inet A Fathers thoueht and 
wrote tn the days when the Church's 
theologians had to hold thetr own 
against an adverse world,’”—GuAr- 
DIAN, 

“* This work was prepared as ahand- 
book for theological students. But tt 
ts to reach «@ far wider field Tltts 
capable of doing a most important ser- 
vice among all classes. ¢ have sel- 
dom, tfeuer, met a move satisfactory 
or a clearer Sresentatson of the Junda- 
mental facts of theology than those 
erven in these pages. . . . T, 
author has the vare faculty—tt 
amounts really to genins-—of saying 
just the thing that ought to be said, 
and of presenting any truth in such a 
shape that the reader can easily take 
hold of :t and make tt his own. . . . 
Wecommend this work to Churchmen 
generally as one from which all can 
derive profit. To the Clergy tt will 
serve as a model method of dogmatic 
teaching, and to the larty tt will be a 
rich storehouse of information con- 
cerning the thengs tobe beliewed. . . 
The gwhole thing 1s so admirable in 
tone, CPP AR EEN EE, and style that tt 
wil, no doubt, become untversall 
popular” —CHURCHMAN (NEw York) 


Lhe Young Churchman’s Companion 


to the Prayer Book. By 


the Rev. J. W. GEepGE, M.A., 


- Winchester Diocesan Inspector of Schools for West Surrey 


and the Channel Islands. 


(Recommended by the late and 


present Lord Bishops of Winchester. ) 
Part JI.—Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II.—Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 
Part ILI.—Holy Communion. 


18mo., 1s. each Part ; 
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A Catechism on Gospel History, in- 


culcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. SamuzL KETTLE- 
WELL, M.A., aie | of St. Mark’s, Leeds. Third Edition. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6a, 


‘* To further ae geen ond 728s cus- bo assist the Christian teacher.”—Ex- 
tom of. arents giving religious instruc- TRACT FROM PREFACE. 
tion to theiy own children, as well as 


Oatechesis; or, Ohristian Instruction 


preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. By 
CuHarLes Worpswortu, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 23s. 


A. Help to Oatechizing. For the Use of 


Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By JAMES BEAVEN, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King’s 
College, Toronto. New Edition. 18mo. 25. 


Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ 


Creed; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By EDWARD BICKER- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. N ew Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Questions illustrating the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Churchlof England, with Proofs from Holy 
Scripture, and the Primitive Church. By Epwarp BIckER- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


The Idle Word: Short Religious Essays 


upon the Gift of Speech, By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Connexion of Speech with Reason—The Connemion of Speech with Reason 
Baar ban pg ttm at sera Analogy of the Connexion of Speech with Reason 
An Defined from the A aene are Idle Word defined 
from the Decalogue—What is an Idle Word !—W ae en 
innocent Recreation not Idle—Speech the Instrument of ee 
Sacrifice—Hints for the Guidance of Conversation—On Religious Cen: 
rsation— Appendix. 
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A Manual of Confirmation, Comprising 


-—1. A General Account of the Ordinance. 
Vow, and the English Order of gConfffm 


2. The Baptismal 
ation, with Short 


Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 


nance. With a Pastoral 
how to prepare themselves 


Letter instructing Catechumens 
for their first Communion. By 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. 


1s. 6d, 


Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates 


for Confirmation. 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, B.D., 


Canon of Bristol, and sometime Vicar of St. George’s, Brendon 


Hill. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


_ ‘An admirable hand-book on con- 
Jirmation. It ts sound, scriptural, 
plaim, and practical. It brings out 
only important points, and ts not over- 
loaded with usnessential thi Be- 
sides, 2t has the rave merit of beng 
adapted to perfdns of varying ages.” — 
CHURCHMAN (NEw YorRK) , 

‘Js so rie Sirs as to convey the 
teaching of the Catechism to thosPwho, 
Srom carly disadvantages, are unable 
to commit it to memory, Earnest 
counsels are appended for the guidance 
of the confirmed in maturer years.” — 
NATIONAL CHURCH 

‘* The Canon aums in the first nine 
lessons to transfuse the substance of the 
Catechism into a form which such 
persons could readily apprehend; and 
en thes he has entirely succeeded, His 
dsttle book, however, ws equally well 


adapted for betier educated candidates, 
whose interest in the time-honoure 
Jormula so often repeated will probably 
be stimulated afresh by the novelty of 
the arrangement, Canon Norris's ex- 
planations are thoroughly clear, and 
tt 1s needless to say that his teaching 
ws sound and moderate ”—ScOoTTIsH 
GUARDIAN 

‘“\4 valuable little work, in which 
the principal points of the Church's 
teachigg are clearly and fully set forth 
The remarks on the Sacraments are 
exceedingly good, and although these 
‘ Lessons’ are primarily intended for 
those who ave preparing for confirm. 
ation, they might with advantage be 
studied by those who, having passed 
this stage, ave destrous of refreshing 
their memories respecting the doctranes 
they profess to belzeve."" —Rock. 
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8. Ailegories and Gales. 


Aliegories and Tales.. By the Rev. W. 


E. Heycars, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. Crown 8vo. 


"ft ts eminently ori,tnal, and every 
one of tts sixty-three shoria eS 8 a 
story that the dullest child wiliread and 
the intelligent child will understand 
andenjoy. Grave thought, kindly rasi- 
lery, biting sarcasm, grim humour, sin- 
cave indignation, wise cousssel, a broad 
charity, and other characteristics, run 
through the allegories, many of which 
ave highly poetical and 
that style of composition.” —EDINBURGH 
Courant. ; 

“Mr, Hevcate'svolume contains abou 
sexty short tales ov allegories, all rife 
with good teaching, plainly set forth, 
and written in a very engaging aud 
attractive style. Asa present for chil- 
dren this book would be at once ponies 
able and beneficial. It cas be highly 
comsnended.” —CHURCH HERALD. 

‘* There ave beth grace and precision 
about these ‘Allegories a Tales,’ 
which make them charming & read 


od models of 


55. 


etther for young or for old. The stories 
are some of them quaint, some of them 
dicturesgue, all of them pleasant; and 
the moral they inclose shines out soft 
and clear as —— acrystal. This 
is Prdoscset pe) me fe apaalatige earring cif 
a Present, not only for young » Ok 
Jor those of larger phar shy THEN- 
UM. 

** The Rector of Brighstone has the 
gfe of writing and spiritual 

ssons Jow the young tn the most at- 
tractive fashion. ts ‘Allegories and 
Tales are excellent specemensof stories, 
wrth a morai, in which the moral ts 
not obtrustue and yet 1s not lost."— 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT, 

‘* A book of very gheat beauty and 
power. Mr. Heygate 1s a thoughtful, 
carnest and able writer, on whom more 
than any one ts bea 2 @ striking 
manner the mantle of the great author 
of‘ Agathos.’""—JoHN BuLL. 


~~ 


Soiméme; a Story of a Wilful Life. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“ There ts a quiet, earnest tone 
in this story, which reconciles the reader 


to the lesson which it ts intended to enjoy 


teach. It ts essentially a story of 
chavacter, and the heroine who ts sup- 
to velate ét is presented in a 
clearly defined and somewhat pictur- 
esgue manner... To the thoughtful 
who are passing from youth to riper 
years, ‘Sot will prove bothattrac- 
tive and useful.” —PuBLIC OPINION. 
Pa vein y lofty, meres: ane ¥ 
veligions fee URS vous 
ohele tale, ee, the author nesther 
broses nor preaches." —STANDARN. 


A very natural, unaffected, and 


simple little story for young people— 
one which they will not only vead but 
. t= MORNING HERALD. 

“The author promises to become a 
waluable accession to the ranks of our 
popular lady writers. ‘Soiméme’ ts 
a simple isfe-ke story, charmingly 
told and gracefully written, and, what 
ss better still, cts tendencies ave excel- 
dent. The lessons tt teaches ave of the 
highest order.” —EUROPEAN MAIL. 

** There ave many clever isttle bits 
of description, and excellent maxtms 
worth vemembering. The scenery ts 
all charmingly described ”"—MONTHLY 
Packat. 
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The First Chronicle of Auscendune. 


A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstan. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crakz, B.A., Chaplain of All Saintg’ School, Bloxham, 


Author of the ‘History of the @hur 
Empire,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 


‘** The wolume will possess a s 
snterest, especially 
be useful, too, for though 2 form a tale, 
18 may be classtd among ‘ the side-lights 
of kistory.’” —STANDARD. 

‘“* Altogether the book shows great 


Sor the young that has been 


under the Roman 
35. 6d. 


We can scarcely imagine it 


trong period. 
the young, and posstble that it should be cagiheee else 


than a great favourite.” — LITERARY 

CHURCHMAN. 
“Jt ts one of the best historical tales 
published 


thought and careful study of the man- “for a long time.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


ners and customs of those early Saxon 
times. A bg But. 
“* We shall be glad when Mr Crake 


“ Written with muck spiret and a 
careful attention to the best authorities 
on. the history of the peviod of which he 


takes up his pen once more, to give us treats ”"—NATIONAL CHURCH. 


a further instalment of the annals of 


the House of Ai sce 
TIMES, 


une."-CHURCH ts base 


** The facts upon which the Chronicle 
have been carefully brought 
together from a variety of sources, and 


“A very interestingand well-written great skili has been shown in the con- 


story of Saxon times—the times 
Dunstan and the hapless Edwy. 
author has evidently taken great pains 
to examine into the real history of the 


The 


sbruction of the narrative. The aim 
of the author is certainly a a one, 
and his efforts have been attended witha 


considerable amount of success.” ~ROcCK. 


Alfgar*the Dane, or the Second Chror- 


icle of Ascendune. 


A Tale. 


By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 


B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Author of the 
** History of the Church under the Roman Empire,” &c. &c. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“ Mr. Crake’s ‘Chronicles of AE seen- 
dune’ have their second instalment in 
‘ Alfear the Dane, a youth who ts 
saved from the massacre on S. Brice’s 
night to meet with many capital ad- 
ventures.” —GUARDIAN 

“* Sure to be excessively popular with 
boys, and we look forward with great 
anterest to the Third Chronicle, whitch 
wril tell of the Norman invasion.” — 
Cuurcu 11MEs. 

‘*Asin his former production, Mr. 
Crake seems to have taken great pains 
to be correct in his facts, and he has, we 
veally believe, combined accuracy with 
liveliness. Schoolboys,not at Blocham 
only, ought to be very grateful to him; 
though in thus speaking we by no 
means intend to imply that seniors 





ee 


will not find thes Isttle book both inter~ 
esting and instructive. its tone is as 
excellent as that of Mr. Crake’s pre- 
vious tale.” —CHURCH QUARTERLY Re- 
VIEW 

‘‘ Here, strung together with char- 
acters in harmony with the times, 18 a 
thoroughly well-written history of the 
later Danish invasions of England. 

. Asa tale his work ts interest- 
mf i as a history tt 1s of very consider- 
le value ”—NONCONFORMIST, 

‘It 1s not often that a writer come 
benes so completely the quatstres which 
go to make up the justorian and the 
novelsst, but Mr Crake has thes happy 
conjunction of faculties in an eminent 
degree"— STANDARD. 
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Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 


Cross—The Distant Hills—The Old Man’s Home—The King's 
Messengers. By the Rev. Wi1t1aM ApAMs, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition. ‘With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5s. 

The Four Allegories may be had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 13. each. 


Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 
Venetian Tale. By the Rev. J. D. MEREWEATHER, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo. 35. 6a. 


The Hillford Confirmation. A Tale. 


By M. C. PHILLPoTTs. New Edition. 16mo. fs. 





Wiaterloo Place, London 


9. istorp and Biography. 
Christian Biographiesg B¢ H. L. Sipnry 


LEAR. 
8vo. 
in a Box, 315. 6d. 


Bossuet and _ . his 


New and Uniform Editions. 
35. 6d. each. Sold separately. Or the Eight Volumes 


Eight Volumes. Crown 


Contemporaries. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘Christian Biographies.” By H. L. 


SIDNEY LEAR, 


facts that it Mei d 

even by those w 

man and the period.” —SPECTATOR 
** Here ts a clear and 


Crown 8vo. 
‘*Lt contains so many interesting 


35. 6d, 


“* Bossuet’s daily “fe, his ad r) 


be profitably read preaching, his association with ¢ 
already know the stirring political, social, and ecclestas- 


tical events of Ais tame, ave presented 


good work, the wna simple but picturesque way.”— 


product of thorough industry and of Daity News. 


honest mind.””—NONCONFORMIST,. 


‘* We are always glad to welcome a 


“All bogvaphy ts delightful, and fresh work from thezraceful pen of the 
this story of Bossuet ts eminently so” author of ‘A Dominican Artsst.’”— 


—NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. 


SaTuRDAY REvIEw. 


A 


Biograghical Sketch. Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Bio- 


graphies.” By H, L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


“Those who know—and wt may 
Satrly ask, who does not t—the charm- 
ing books which we have already had 
Srom the present writer, will need 
nothing more than the announcement 
of st to make them welcome this new ac- 
count of the lsfe of the saintly Fénelon” 
—CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

“* Lhe history of the Church offers 
few more attractive biographies than 
that of the great Archbishop, whom 
everybody appreciated save hus king” 
—GUARDIAN 

** The delightful volume under notice 
will add much to the well-deserved re- 
putation of tts author” — CHURCH 
TimMEs. 

‘The writer has found a subject 


which suits her genius, and shehandles /: 


12 with both skilland sympathy . . 


Crown Svo. 35. 6¢. 
be scarcely too inuch to extend the same 
prasse to the whole book "—SPECTATOR. 

“* Bénelon ws thoroughly readable, 
and ts much more than a biographical 
sketch There are nearly 500 pages, 
and there are very few which fail to 
give a reader something for glad 
or serious thought."—-NOTES AND 
QUERIES, 

“We doubt much whether the real 
man was ever so vividly portrayed 
or hes portrart so elegantly framed as 
tm this chowe and readable book,”— 
WATCHMAN, 

‘One of the great charms of this 
work consists in the letters scattered 
upand down tts pages, some addressed 
to kis royal pupil, and others to his 
Trends The sweet nature and singu- 
lar fascination of the Archbishop shine 


The account of his life at Cambra:is forth conspicuously in these self-veve- 
one of the most delightful narratives lations, which breathe a truly religious 
that we have ever read. lt would spirtt "— ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 
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A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth 
Century; being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. Forming 


a Volume of ‘Christian Biographies.” 
0. ©. 6d. 


Lear. Crown 
Pir sagt Sotiaon Lemay pat et td 
story of a life singularly id. 
ity, affection, and grace, and tt ts 
worthely told.” SPECTATOR. 

is theti and free, 


pathetic, popular, 

almost to a fault, from technicalities. 
- « » Lhe book ts welcome as a not 
untimely memorial to a man who 
deserves to be held up as an example,” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ The record of a life marked by 
exalted aims, and crowned by xo small 


By H. L. SIDNEY 


amount of honour and success, cannot 
but be welcome fo earnest students of 
all kinds. . . . are many 


7 
Sine pieces of criticism in this book,— 


utterances of Flandrin's which show 
the clear wit of the man, his candour, 
and self-balanced judgment. . «1 . . 
We have written enough to show how 
su teresting the book 1s "—ATHENAUM. 

“This ts a charming addttwon to 
biographical iiterature""—NOTES AND 
QUERIES, 


A. Dominican Artist: A Sketch of the 


Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


Sipney Lear. Crown 8vo. 


** The author of the Life of Pére 
Besson writes with a grace and refine- 
went of devotional feeling pecularly 
suited toa subject-matter which suffers 
beyond most others from any coarse- 
sess oftouch. It would be difficrtt to 
find ‘the simplicity and purity of a 
haly life’ more sey inset sllustrated 
than in Father Besson's career, both 
before and after his yoinwng the Domu- 
nicas Order under the auspices of 
Lacordatre.... Certasnly we have 
never come across what could more 
strictly be termed in the truest sense 
“ the Wie of «@ beautiful soul.’ The 
anther has done well in presenting to 
English readers this singularly grace- 
Sul biography, in which allwho cana 
preciate genuine nip ooter d and noble- 
ness of Christian character will find 
wench to admire and little or nothing 
to condemn." —SATURDAY Review. 

“*1t would indeed have been a de- 

lorabie omission had so exquisite a 
bogvaphy beers by any neglect lost to 
English readers, and had a character 


By H. L. 
35. 6d. 


so perfect in tts simple and complete 
devotion tsen withheld from our 
admiration. . . . . But we have 
dwelt too long already on thts fascinat- 
ing book, and must now leave tt to our 
veaders "—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

** A beauts/ul and most interesting 
shetch of the late Pére Besson, an 
artist who forsook the easel for the 
altar.”—CHuRCH T 

‘* Whatever a reader may think o 
Pére Besson's profession as a monk, 
no one will doubt his goodness ; no one 
can fail to profit who will patsently 
read his life, as here written by a 
friend, whose sole defect ¢s in being 
slight! unctuous "—ATHENAUM. 

‘The story of Pére Besson’s life ts 
one of much interest, and told with 
stmplictty, candour, and good feeling.” 
—SPECTATOR. 

** We strongly recommend it to our 
veaders. tts a charming bio, raphy, 
that will delight and eds/y both old and 
young.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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The Life of Madame Louise de France, 
Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Térése de 


S. Angustin. 
By H. L. Sipney Lear. 


“Such a Aariigh dat 
sacrificing piety, beneath the surface of 
-. kfe, during what we all re- 
gardas the worst age of French SS- 
ness, ought to teach us alla iesson of nope 
and faith, let appearances be what 
saay. Here, from out of the court and 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 
Crown 8vo. 
earnest, sedf- SamitPW LouisX V there tssues this Ma- 


eo 6a. 


dame Loutse, whose life ts set besore us 
asa specimen of as calm andunworldly 
devotion—of a devotion, too, full of 
shrewd sense and practical adsminis- 
trative talent—as any we have ever 
wet with.” —LiITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


The Revival of Priestly Life in the 


Seventeenth Century in France. 


CHARLES DE CONDREN— 


S. PHILIP NERI and CARDINAL DE BERULLE—S, VINCENT 
DE PAUL—SAINT SULPICE and JEAN JacQuEs OLIER. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 
Crown 8vo. 


SIDNEY LEAR. 

‘* A book the authorship of which 
will command the respect of all who 
can honour steriing worth. No Chres- 
tian, to whatever denomixation he 


Life of S. Francis de Sales. 


By H. L. 
35. 6d. 


may belong, can vead without quick 
sympathy and emotion these touching 
sketches of the early Oratorians and the 
Lasarists.”—STANDARD. 


Forming a 


Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” By H. L. Stpney LEAR. 


Crown 8vo, 35. 67. 


“<7? ds written with the dalicacy, 
Jveshness, and absence of all affecta- 
tron which characterised the former 
works by the same hand, ana which 
vender these books so very much more 
pleasant reading than are religious 
biographies tn general. The character 
of S. Francts de Sales, Bishop of 
Geneva, is a charming one; a more 
simple, pure, and pious iife tt would 
be dificult toconcesve. His unaffected 
humtitty, his freedom from dogmatism 
in an age when dogma was laced 
above relegion, kts freedom from bigotry 
1" an of persecution, were altke 
admirable.” —STANDARD. 

“The author of ‘A Domsnican 
Artist,’ in writing this new lsfe of the 
urse and loving Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva, has aimed less at historical 
or ecclesiastical investigation than at 
a vivid and natural representation of 
the inner mind and isfe of the subject 
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of his brgraphy, as it can be traced in 
his own writings and in those of his 
mostantimate and affectionate friends. 
The Book is written with the grave and 
guiet grace which characterises the 
productions of 1ts author, and cannot 
Sastl to please those readers who can 
9 Aat agitooes wth all forms of goodness 
a devotion to noble purpose.”— 
WESTMINSTER REvIEw. 

** 4 book which contains the vecord 
ofa fe as sweet, pure, and noble, as 
any man by diuine help, granted to 
devout sincerity of soul, has been per- 
mitted to live upon earth The ex- 
ample of this gentle but resolute and 
Am, Had spirit, wholly dedicated to 
the highest conceivable good, offering 
téself, with all the temporal uses of 
mental existence, to the service of tn- 
Jinste and eternal beneficence, ts er- 
tremely touching. It ts a book worthy 
of acceptance.” —DaiLy News 
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Henri Perreyve. 


By A. Grartry, Prétre 


de l’Oratoire, Professeur de Morale Evangélique 4 la Sorbonne, 
et Membre de l’Académie Francaise. Translated, by special 


permission. With Portrait. 


Forming a Volume of ** Christian 


Biographies.” By H&.. Sipnzy LEAR. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. 


“A most touching and powerful 
lece of biogvaphy, interspersed with 
pp dl veftections ex personal veli- 


The description of his 
probably be read with greater interest 
than any other part of the book i fre. 
senting as tt does an example of forts- 
tude under suffering, and resignation, 
when cut off so soon after entering 

a much-coveted ust{ul career, 0, 


tial teaching of the entsre volume.” 
—MOorninc Post. 

“Those who take a fleasure in vead- 
ing a beautiful account of a beautiful 
character would do well to procure the 
Life of ‘Henri Perreyue. . . . We 
would especially recommend the book 
for the perusal of English preests, who 


may many a holy lesson rd 
the devoted wpirit in which the ee 


and on the prospects af Chris- was 


upon that 


Jor his friend. 


of the memeir gave himself wf t0 the 
apres A ps the oreo hha 
on s 
ck peed: Luar Mnaede Times. 
Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne, id a Romas C. fe 
prissi of no ordinary type. With com- 
paratively Hitle of what Protestants 
call superstition, with great courage 


and sincerity, with axature singularly 
guileless and noble, his priestly voca- 
tion, ali vsued, according to 


hts biogra , with undridied seai, 
did not stifie his human sympa 

and rations, He could not believe 
ss faith compelled him ‘to ve- 
nounce sense and veason,’ ov that a 
lest was spot Abe to speak, act, and 
think like ot men. Indee 
Abbé Gratry makes a kind of a 


it, Pi e was 

of Lacordbive, who left him all his 
manuscripts, notes, and papers, and 
he himself attained the position of a 
great pulpit sorator.” — PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


The Last Days of Pére Gratry. By PERE 


ADOLPHB PERRAUD, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 


Sorbonne. 


Translated by Special permission. By the Author 


of ** Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 


of Oxford. Second Edition. 


8vo. 25. 6d. 


Wiaterloo Place, London 
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Life of 8. Vincent de Paul. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. F. Wuizison, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“* A most readable volume, tliustvat- $»oduced by the Gallican Church, has 
vrrangements, whic. 


ing plans and a . 4 at last ua a competint English 
from the circumstances of tht day are prions A The pat be; Pik has 


on 
invested with peculiar interest."— evidently been written with conscien- 


EN TAH will be pleased at reading the 
‘Al wi ased a. ‘ 
present admis: written narrative, 
in which we do not know whether to 
admire more the ouv and earnest- 
ness of the writer or his plain, sensible, 
and style."—WEEKLY RzE- 
GISTER. 

< We trust that this deeply interest- 
ing and beantifully written biography 
wuill be extensively circulated in Eng- 
land "—CuHurcH HERALD. 

‘* We heartily recommend the intro- 
duction to the study of all concerned 
with ordinations.”—GUARDIAN. 

‘*‘ We ave glad that S. Vincent de 
Paul, one of the most remarkable men 


tious care and scrupulous indusiry. 
Jt ts based om the best authorities, 
which have been compared with praise- 
worthy diligence; tts style is clear, 
elegant, and unambitious; and it 
shows a fine appreciation of the life 
and character of the man who it 
commemorates,” —ScorTisH Guar- 


DIAN. 

“* Mr. Wilson has done his work 
admirably and evidently con amore, 
and he completely proves the theses 
with which he starts, vis., that in the 
life of the Saint there ts a homeliness 
and simplicity, and a general absence 
of the miraculous or the move ascetic 


type of saintliness.”"—JOHN BULL. 


John Wesley’s Place in Church History 
determined, with the gid of Facts and Documents unknown to, 
or unnoticed by, his Biographers. With a New and Authentic 
Portrait. By R. DENNY URLIN, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. Small 8vo. 55. 6d. 


A. History of the Holy Eastern Church. 


The Patriarchate of Antioch, By the Rev. JOHN Mason 
NEALE, D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
A Posthumous Fragment. Together with Memoirs of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Se eenmniepnar aman eneemamtionontal 
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History of the Ohurch under, the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A, D. CRAKE, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, ‘Bloxhath. Crown 8vo. 


7s. Od, 


LB 
“A compendious history of thachris- 
tian Church under the Roman Empire 
wilt be hailed 


In his statement af facts or opinions 
he ts always accurate and concise, and 
his manual is doubtless destined to a 


pularét ha 
Morninc Posr. ov # * 


“Tt is very weil done. Yt gives a 
very comprehensive view of the progress 
of events, ecclesiastical and political, 
at the at centres of civilisation 
during the first feve centuries of Chris- 
tiansity."—DaiLty News. 

‘“* In his well-planned and carefully 
written volume of 500 pages Mr. Crake 
has supplied a well-knotun and long- 
felt want. Relying on all the highest 
and best authorsises for his main facts 
and conuclustons, and wresely makin 
use of all modern research, Mr. Cra 
has spared neither tame nor labour to 
make his work accurate, trustworthy, 
and intelisgent,” —STANDARD. 

** Really interesting, well suited to 
the needs of those for whom it was pre- 
pared, and sts Church tone ts un- 
exceptionable""—CHURCH TIMES. 
higher 4 nena. for apy ts sarge 

j forms of our tc schools tt 
$s admirably adapted.”— CHURCH 
HERALD. 

* © We cordially recommend it for 


schools for the young.” —ENGLISH 
CuurcnMan. 
“ Mr. Crake gives us in a clear and 


concise form a narrative of the Church 
history during the period with which 


sé 2s mast important that the 
should first be made acquainted, T 
ai, t events appear to be described 


; eutth a judicious regard to their vela- 


2:ve importance, and the manual may 
be ra ly recommended,” —JOHN BULL. 

_* The facts ave well marshalled, the 
literary style of the book is simple and 
good ; while t inciples enunctated 
ahalay Kapa vender it a@ volume which 
may be safely put into the hands of 
students. For the higher forms of 
grammar-schools st 2s exactly the book 
veguired. Never vous, and /re- 
quently very attractive and interest- 
sug, tt ts at once veadable and edifying, 
and fills efficiently a vacant place 
sn elementary historical terature. 
Furthermore tts type ts clear and bold, 
and +t 1s well broken uf into para- 
graphs ”—-U NION Review. 

; fs tg ch rig hptos| tale a Peg 
Stingulasly fresh and perspicuous style, 
vendering the book Eker above the 
comprehension of an intelligent boy or 
girl of fourteen or upwards, nor be- 
neath the attention of an educated 
man Wecan imagine no better book 
as an addttion to a parochial brary, 
as a prise, or as a reading book in the 
upper forms of middle-class schools ”— 
ScotrisH GUARDIAN. 


a 


Ohurch Memorials and Characteristics ; 
being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 


WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 


Edited by his Son, 


ARTHUR ROBERTs, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 


Svo. 7s. 6a. 





Waterloo Place, London 
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A Key to the Knowled 


Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, 
F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Annotated Book of Common 


Histor, (Ancient). 
MA 7 


‘ile et A 
ge of Ohurch 


Prayer,” &c, &c. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 


Forming a Volume of “‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“It offers a short and condensed 
account of the origin, growth, and con- 
—_ 2g the Church in all Lard 3 the 

A.D, 1 down to the 

the  threenth century, Mr. Bank, 
Jivst object has been conctseness, and 
thes has been admirably carried ont, 
and to students Church hestory thes 
feature will readily recommend ttself, 
As an elementary work ‘A Key’ will 
be specially valuable, inasmuch as tt 
powmts out certain definite dines o A 
thought, by which those who enjoy t. 

opportunity may be guided tn reading 
the statements of more elahorate his- 
tones. At the same time tt 1s but fair 
to Mr. Blunt tovremark that, forgeneral 
veaders, the I:ttle volume contains 


everything that could be consistently 
rs algal se a volume of its character. 
TZ: ave pia dy ss Pr igpers ner 
i partlh the book 22; 
r) es sally comt- 
reenable As a text-book for the 
tgher forms of schools the work will 
x Mcceptable to sumerous teachers.” — 
Pusuic Oprnion, 

‘*1t contains some concise notes on 
Church Hestory, compressed inte a 
small compass, and we think it ts 
dskely to useful as a book of refer- 
ence.”’—JOHN Buu, 

“* A very terse and reliable collection 
of the main facts and incidents con- 
sected with Church History."—ROck. 


A Key to the Knowledge of Church 


History (Modern). 
M.A., 
Prayer,” &c. &e. 
Is. 6d. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, 
F.S.A,, Editor of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common 
* Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Alsoa Cheap Edition, 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys te Christian Knowledge.” 


The Reformation of the Church of 


England ; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 


‘*The Annotated Pook of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. 


Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Third 


Perranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found; 
or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
CoLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A., late Rectorof Timsbury, Somerset. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


35. 6d. ra 


een” SET 
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History of the English Institutions. 


By Purp V. Smirn, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Forming a VQumegpf ‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 

Oscar BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’sCollege, Cambridge. 
[See Rivincron’s ScnHoon CaTALoOGuE. ] 


History of French Literature, adapted 
from the French of M. Demogeot. By C. Bripcr. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
Oscar BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
[See Rrvinctron’s ScHooL CATALOGUE. ] 


The Roman Empire. From the Death 


of Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, 
A.D. 395 to A.D. 800. By A. M. CurTers, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of ‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
Oscar BROWNING, M.A.., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
[See RIvincTon’s ScHoor CATALOGUE. ] 


History of Modern English Law. By 


Sir ROLAND KNYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 

late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 

OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
[See RivinGTon’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


The Reign of Lewis XI. _ By P. F. Willert, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Map. Crown 
Svo. 35. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellowof King’s College, Cambridge. 


[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. } 


Waterloo Place, London 





Histéry and Biography 


History in the Fourteenth 


tury. By CHARLES H. 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 





English 
Cen 


Sr 





PEARSON, late Fellow of Oriel 
35. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Histowtal flandbooks, ” edited by 
Oscar BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
[See RrvinGTon’s ScHooL CATALOGUE. } 


Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Cape 


Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa, Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Cuarzies Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helms- 
ley, York. With Poftrait and Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 325. 


‘We have noticed this work at great 
length; but not, we venture to think, 
at a length that exceeds tts merits and 
sts interest. It ts, in fact, move than 
a brography; tt 13 a valuable addition 
to the history of the nineteenth century, 
Mr. Keble more than once described 
Bishop Gray's struggles as ‘lehe a bit 
out of the fourth century.” —Guar- 
DIAN. 

‘* The two volumes contain nearly 
twelve hundred pages; but the life 


which ¢s written is that of no 
ordinary and we do not 
that we could wish a e omstted, 


The compiler has judiciously heft hem- 
self in the hack nd ie own 
nnn are rarely given; his work 

been limited to arranging the 
events of a stirring and devoted life, 


and th t, by a felicitous selec- 
tion of letters, we have the Bishop 
Aimseif before us. His actions are ve- 
lated almost without comment, while 
the reasons for his acteons are given 
an his own words.”—SaTURDAY RE- 
VIEW. 

‘* There is a fascination in these 
volumes which few Churchmnen weil be 
able to vesist.”—JOHN BULL. 

“* We welcome it as a worthy. tribute 

bo the memory of one who possessed the 
true apostolic spirit, was a fasrthful 
son of the Church, and a distinguished 
ornament of the Episcopate.”—STAN- 
DARD. 
** Not only interesting as the vecord 
of a ae man's life, but extremely 
val#able as materials for Church kis- 
tory."—CuHuRCcH TIMES, 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry 


ALFORD, D.D., late Dean 


Wipvow. With Portrait and Illustrations 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


‘*On the whole, Mrs. Alford has ac- 
quitied herself admirably, ... Those 
who desire thoroughly to appreciate a 
valuable life and a beautiful char- 
acter we refer to the volume ttself.”— 
Times. 

“It was a beautiful life he lived; 
and touchingi; ray wap be in 18 un- 
adorned simpi ts the record given 
to us in this volume by his tifet 
companion, who from his early boyhood 


of Canterbury. Edited by his 
New Edition. 


had shared his every thought.” —Guar- 
DIAN 

“* We have here the simple and loving 
vecord of a hatty, industrious, and 
hol: i . . . 10 have known and 
valued Henry Alford will long be a 
source of heartfelt satisfaction to many 
others, besides those immediate friends 
whose names are linked with his in 
this beautiful and touching Life by hss 
widow.” —SATURDAY R&vIEW. 
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The Life of Alexander Lycurgus, 
Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F. M. F. SKENE. With an 
Introduction by the BisHop or LincoL_n. Crown $8vo. 
35. 6¢.; or in paps cor, 35. 


Historical Narratives. From the Russian. 


By H. C. Romanorr, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sketches of the Rites and Customs of 
the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Romanorr. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 62. 


“‘ The volume before us is anythi: 
but a formal liturgical treatise. it 
might be more valuable to a few scholars 
tf et were, but tt would certainly fail 
to obtain perusal at the hands of the 
grent majority of those whom the 
wreter, not unreasonably, hapes to 
attract by the narvative style she has 
adopted, What she has set before us 


ws @ series of brief outlines, which, 
thatr simple effort to clothe the wnfor- 
mation given us in a living garb, 
veminds us of a once-fpopular child's 
book which we vamember a generation 
ago, called ‘Skhetches of Human Man- 
ners.’"—CHURCH TIMES ( 

** The twofold object of this work es 


Sto present the English with correct 
descriptions of the ceremontes of the 
Grece-Russtan Church, and at the 
same time with pictures of domestsc 
dsfe in Russian homes, especially those 
of the clergy and the middle class of 
nobles;’ and, beyond guestion, the 
author's labour been so far suc- 
cessful that, whilst her Church scenes 


by may be commended as a serees of most 


dramatic and prcturesgue tableanx, 
her soctal skgiches enable us to look at 
certain points beneath the surface of 
Russian life, and matertally enlarge 
our knowledge of a country concerning 
which we have still a very great deal 
to learn." —ATHENAUM, 


Fables respecting the Popes of the 
Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
joun J. Ien. Von DGLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Svo. 145. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 
By S. BARING-GouLD, M.A., Author of ‘‘Origin and De- 


velopment of Religious Belief,” &c. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Illustrations. New 


‘Waterloo Place, London 
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A History of England. By the Rev. 


J. FRANCK BRiIGHT,'M.A., Fellow of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modegg Sd@ool in Marlborough 
College. With Numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 
Periop .—FEUDAL MONARCHY. The Departure 
of the Romans, to Richard III. a.p. 449-1485. 45. 6d. 
PERiop JI.—PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VII. 
to James II, aiD. 1485-1688. 55. 
Periop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
William and Mary, to the present.time. A.D. 1689- 
1837. 7s. 6d. 


Historical Biographies. Edited by the 
Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow of Merton Collegé, 
Oxford. With Maps. Small 8vo. 

' SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2s. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s. 6d. 
SIR°WALTER RALEGH. 3s. 


A History of Englarid for Children. 
By GrorGeE Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. 18mo._ 1s. 6d. 


The Annual Register : a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1877. 
New Series. 8vo. 18s, each. 
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10. spisceilancous. 
The Authorship of the “De Imita- 


tione Christi.” With mayy interesting particulars about the 
Book. By SAMUEL KETTLEWELL, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Leeds. Containing Photographic Engravings of the 
**De Imitatione” written by Thomas 4 Kempis, 1441, and of 


two other MSS. _ 8vo. 


145. 


Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 
Poem in Twelve Books. By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Eleventh Edition. Small 


8vo. 35. 62. 


A Presentation Edition with red borders... Small an 


** We teppei soticed among its 
tind a magnificent presentation 
edetion it Yesterday, 


Zn and 

For Soe, the Rev. E. H. Bicker- 
is blanh-verse poem, in twelve 
books, §as Pidipe re rApeey ar the religions 
world of ys and America with- 
specsonps hogs from the critics. It is 
made splendid for its admirers by 


acpeace road Margenrs, 
end and beatiful photographs.” — 
1M 
“* The most ee pd Nasi the richest, and 


the most perfect me which 
Prcostdaj hone dood thoeweee 
ADVERTIGER. 


The Two Brothers, and other Poems. 


EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, 


ros. 6d. 


“* A poem wort. worthy of 

attentive study ; full esie le thoughts, 

beautiful diction, and high imagina- 
tron.” —STANDARD. 

“* In these light msscellany days there 
ss @ 5 apt paped refreshment in the 
spectacle of a man girding up the loins 
of his mind to the task of producing a 
ce And it is true poetry. 

heve is a@ defineteness, a crispness 
about st, whsch tn these moist, viewy, 
hasy days ts no less tnvigorating than 
novel.” —EDINBURGH DalLy Revizw. 

‘Mr. Bukersteth writes ike a man 
who cultivates at once reverence and 
earnestness of thought.” —GUARDIAN. 


By 
M.A., Vicar of Christ 


Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 
Waterloo Place, London 
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The Knight of Intercession, and other 


Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Stonz, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Year’s Botany. Adapted to Home 





Reading. By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. [Illustrated by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CONTENTS. 


General Description of Flowers—Flowers with Simple Pistils—Flowers with 
Compound Pistile—Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits—Flowers with Syn- 
carpous Fruits- and Moxpholony of Branches —Fertilization— 
Seeds—Early Growth and Food of Plants—Wood, Stems, and Roots— 
Leaves—Classification—Umbellates, Composites, Sp 
Some Monocotyledonous Famihes— Orchids — ppen 
Terms—Index. 


[See RIVINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 
For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, 
M.A., late Principal of the College, Chester; and WALTER 
T. GooLDEN, B.A., late Science Scholar of Merton College, 
Oxforg. New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 
With Illustrationg, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[See RIvINGTON’s SCHOOL CATALOGUE. ] 


A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 
towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 


and Pines— 
ix of Technical 


MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crewn 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
“We find the volume furnished style refreshingly independent and 
with useful diagrams of the Dantesque original” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


* The vesult has been a book which 
is not only delightful in ttself to 
read, but ts admirably adapted as 


universe, of Hell, Purgatory, and the 
‘ Rose of the Blessed,’ and adorned with 
a beautiful group of the likenesses ofthe 


poet, and with symbolic figures (on the 
binding) 1n which the taste and execu- 
tron of Mr. D. G. Rossetts will be ve- 
cogutsed. The exposttwn appears to 
us vemarkably well arranged and 


an encouragement to those students 
who wish to obtain a preliminary 
survey of the land before they attempt 
to follow Dante through hus long and 
arduous mage. Of all poets 


digested ; the author's appreciation of Dante stands most in need of such 


Dante's religious sentiments and 
opentons is peculiarly hearty, and her 
% 


assistance as t. book offers."— 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Hymns and other Verses: By Wirttax 

‘  Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical 7 rag in the University of Oxford. Second 
ai Bas omen 


Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 
By Joun S. B, MONSELL, LL. D., late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
Guildford, and Rural Dean. New Edition. Small 8vo. 55. 

Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, 15. 6¢.; or in paper 
cover, 18. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By HEnry 
FRANCIS LyTz, M.A. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


The Elegies of Propertius. Translated 
into English Verse, by CHARLES ROBERT Mocre, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. ’ 


The Iliad of Honier. Translated by J. G. 


CORDERY, late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Two Vols. 8vo. 16s. 


English Nursery Rhymes. Translated 
into French. By JOHN ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Square crown 8vo. 25. 6. 


Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and 


other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. MIDDLEMORE 
MorGAN, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 
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A Dictionary of English Philosophical 
Terms, By the Rev. Francis GARDEN, M.A., Professor of 
Theology and Rhetoric at Queen’s College, London, and Sub- 
Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels-Rofl. Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 


At Home and Abroad; or, First Lessons 


in Geography. By J. K. LauGuTron, M.A., F.R-A.S, 
F.R,G.S., Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteor- 
ology at the Royal Naval College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 


FRANCES ROLLESTON. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


Darwinism tested by Language. By 
FREDERIC BATEMAN, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. With a Preface 
by EDWARD MEYRICK GouLBuRN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Physi¢al Facts and Scriptural Record ; 


or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rev. W. 
B. GauLoway, M.A’, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent's Park, 
Author of ‘‘ Egypt’s Record of Tjme,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 61. 
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Rivington’ seDevotisnal Series. 
IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


% ste many persons jerh is something repulsive in a devotional 

volume unbound, and Messrs, Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
attractive.”"—TZhe Bookseller. 


Che Christian Dear. 


16M0. ELEGANTLY PRINTED WITH RED BORDERS. 


4s. a. 
Car or Morocco dim), blind tooled . ‘ © 5 0° 
THE SAME, ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS 0 6 6 
THE SAME, ILLUSTRATED WITH A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 09 0 
Morocco sugertor o 6 6 
Russia dimeg, gttt cross . 8 6 
Russia Limp, gilt lines and lt cross, ILLUSTRATED wink 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS .« ; o12 6 
Turxsy Morocco, lemp circuit . 4 ; o 7 6 
Russia, fim circust . ‘ ‘ ° go 
q 
Che Christian Bear. 
CHEAP EDITION, WITHOUT THE RED BORDERS 
Frencu Roan, ved inlaid or gilt outline cross ‘ o xr 6 
Tue SAME, ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS . o 2 6 
Frencuo Morocco, gilt extra. ‘ ‘ ‘ o 20 


he Fmitation of Christ is also kept in the above-mentioned styles 
at the same prices. 


The other Volumes of *‘ The Devotional Series,” vis.:— 
Caplor's Dolp Living | Wilgon’s Lord’s Supper 
Caplor’s Holp Oping De Bales’ Devout Life 
Derbert's English Poems and Proverbs 


Cas be had in a variety of elegant bindings. 
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